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Art. I—Capabilities of Presbyterianism. 


(ye special purpose is to inquire into some of those 

capabilities of Presbyterianism of which the full develop- 
ment has been hindered by internal but remediable causes. 

We wish not to commit the mistake of overrating the 
importance of a particular form of church government. We 
know that the Divine Spirit is free to use what means He 
pleases for the extension and preservation of vital godliness, 
or to dispense with means altogether. We do not forget that 
the saintly and beneficent lives which put us to the blush in 
the records of the past have belonged to almost every section 
of the Church of Christ, and that the triumphs of the Gospel 
in heathen lands have taken place under almost every form 
of church organization. We know that not even the worst 
form has availed to shut out the Divine Spirit from access to 
individual men, nor the best to secure His efficacious working. 
This cannot be safely forgotten in any studies on the govern- 
ment of the Church. Nevertheless the fact remains, that the 
Church is Christ’s institution ; and every blemish or defect in 
her organisation must be attended with some injury to herself, 
and with loss of power in her mission to the world. During 
times of spiritual revival, an impression is apt to prevail that 
forms of church government are absolutely indifferent ; yet at 
such times the importance soon becomes felt of having the 
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churches in such a state as to furnish holy homes for the 
affections of young believers, and outlets for their loving 
energies—wells also ready dug to receive the early and latter 
rains of blessing, and channels to spread the fertilizing influ- 
ence over the face of the world. We do not suppose that 
the Church of Christ can attain its best state, or exercise 
its highest influence, without the best government and 
administration. These must, indeed, on earth always fall 
short of the divine ideal ; yet each branch of the Church may, 
in its asymptotic path, approach ever nearer to Heaven's 
perfect line; and every such approach will benefit not itself 
only, but the Church universal, and help forward the subjuga- 
tion of the world to Christ. 

An author of the English Broad-School* has recently 
remarked : 

“ Amid the confusion of the sixteenth century, Presbyterianism exer- 
cised a sort of fascination over the minds of a great many good and even 
able men.” Yet he affirms that it is “the offspring of one man’s over- 
confident brain ;” that “confronted with Scripture, it breaks down at 
all points ;” and that “confronted with history, it appears to be an 
unheard of novelty.” He also characterises it as an “ impracticable 
system, which unites the faults and misses the advantages of both Epis- 
copacy and Congregationalism alike ;” so that, “confronted with the 
ordinary facts of human life and of the world—not as they ought to be, 
but as they actually are—in England, within a century, it utterly broke 
down and disappeared ; in Scotland, its adherents have split up into two 
or three irreconcilable fragments ; in Ireland, it is thought to be pre- 
paring for transformation into a moderate Episcopacy ; in France, it has 
never succeeded in gaining one inch of ground since the great religious 
wars ; and in Geneva itself it is reported to have lost all hold overa 
community which is at present equally divided between Socinianism and 
Rome.” 

Beyond making these and a few other naked assertions, 
this author has not, however, ventured to grapple with the 
Presbyterian argument. He has prudently directed his ex- 
tended criticisms against the far more vulnerable systems of 
the prevalent forms of English dissent. Yet such assertions as 
these will be useful if they lead Presbyterians to give closer 
attention to the scriptural foundations of their own system, 
and to discriminate between. its essential and its accidental 
features, so as to hold the latter with a loose hand, while firmly 


1 Dissent in its relation to the Church of England ; Bampton Lectures. By 
George Herbert Curteis, M.A. 
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grasping the former; and at the same time to seek the 
correction of any practical blemishes which have given to 
such charges whatever plausibility they possess. 

Were it true that Presbyterianism is unscriptural, it would 
present a strange historical phenomenon; for assuredly the 
founders of the Presbyterian Churches professed and meant to 
deduce their principles of government from the Word of God 
alone. We need not assume, neither do we think, that it is the 
only form of church government which possesses some divine 
features; any more than we think or assume that the divine 
ideal is fully represented by it as embodied in the constitution 
of any existing church. Enough if we hold it to be not 
merely in its intention “founded on the Word of God,” but 
in its general principles actually “agreeable thereto.” That 
all believers are Christ’s freemen, and priests to God ; that 
the ministry of the Word is the most important function, and 
therefore the highest office, in the Church; that government 
and pastoral care are the especial duties of the Church’s 
elders; and that the divinely constituted relationship between 
all Christians creates obligations of communion and mutual 
supervision which cannot be confined within the limits of 
particular congregations, but ought to be extended as far as 
God gives opportunity ;—these are principles as scriptural as 
they are Presbyterian, and which cannot be abandoned at the 
instance either of Episcopalians or Congregationalists. But 
if these be conceded and secured, we need not be solicitous 
either about the name by which they are known, or about the 
particular arrangements by which any church on earth has 
sought to give effect to them. 

Were there truth in Mr Curteis’ additional assertion, that 
Presbyterianism is an impracticable system, that also would 
be a stumbling fact; for a system “founded on God’s Word 
and agreeable thereto,” must bear the impress of divine 
wisdom, and possess preeminent capabilities, in so far as it is 
faithfully carried out, of fulfilling the ends for which a Church 
exists. We believe that it does possess these, and that it has 
practically proved its possession of them. Mr Curteis’ his- 
torical statements, above quoted, are in part defective (he 
has not even alluded to the growth aud strength of Presby- 
terianism in the United States of America); in part grossly 
exaggerated ; and in part irrelevant, because he ascribes to 
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Presbyterianism itself what, in France especially, and largely 
in Scotland, has been due not to it, but to the hostile inter- 
ference of the powers of the world. In whatever measure it 
may seem to have anywhere practically failed from internal 
weakness, the failure has been due, we think, not to Presby- 
terian principles rightly understood and acted on, but to the 
misunderstanding, exaggeration, or undue restriction of them. 

Presbyterianism is often spoken of as occupying a middle 
place between Prelatic Episcopacy and Congregational Inde- 
pendency, or—measuring from the extreme positions—between 
the externalism, sacerdotalism, and spiritual despotism of 
Popery on the one hand, and the overstrained spirituality of 
Quakerism and anarchy of “Unattached Christians” on the 
other. Its claims are thus supported by the proverb that 
“truth lies in the middle.” A questionable proverb, how- 
ever ; for truth does not always lie in the middle. Certainly it 
does not rest there. At the best, it is negative truth that 
does so. Of positive truth—truth that can act with power on 
the world—it must be said, as Pascal has said of the truly 
wise man, that it “touches both extremes and fills the space 
between.” A church which should attempt to rest com- 
placently in the middle, without extending her influence over 
the whole field of human life, would soon find herself forestalled 
by extreme men and churches on all hands, doing the good 
she neglected or was unable to do, and so winning men’s 
sympathies everywhere away from her. But if animated by 
the living and loving Spirit of Christ, the Presbyterian Church, 
from its middle position, ought—in direct contrariety to Mr 
- Curteis’ description—to avoid the faults and unite the real 
advantages “both of Episcopacy and Congregationalism alike,” 
—its catholic and expansive principles fitting it to touch the 
circumference of man’s spiritual necessities and of the Christian 
life all round. 

We think it evident from a consideration of the fundamental 
principles of Presbyterianism, as we have endeavoured to state 
them, that those blemishes of the extreme systems which she 
has been charged with uniting, while native to them, are to 
her accidental. If Episcopacy has generally tended towards 
sacerdotalism, this has been by no accident, but because the 
prelatic bishop, finding himself promoted from the ministry of 
the Word to an office supposed to be higher, is tempted to 
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seek the justification of his new position, is indeed almost neces- 
sitated to find his raison détre, in the imagination of a function 
more important than that which Paul accounted his highest 
work, the preaching of the gospel (1 Cor. i. 17'), and in ascribing 
to himself an officially transmitted power of sacramental grace. 
Holding himself also to be the centre of unity to his diocese, he 
naturally defines schism as revolt from his authority, and that 
authority becomes almost of necessity lordly. Ruling a number 
of congregations,-whose individual members he for the most 
part cannot personally know, discipline in his hands becomes 
naturally lax. On the other hand, the Independent congre- 
gation, being constituted on the principle of voluntary associa- 
tion, and being ruled equally by all its members, is tempted to 
make its admission and exclusion of members to depend on 
the personal likings, prejudices, or, at best, spiritual experiences 
of its own clique or set, or to govern by a sort of club law 
rather than by a judicial administration of the law of Christ. 
Its discipline thus tends to become gossipping and inquisitorial. 
Presbyterianism, if only true to itself, and if the fundamental 
faiths on which it is based live in it, cannot fall into any of 
these opposite errors. Sacerdotal it cannot be, so long as it 
remembers its most important function to be the preaching of 
God’s Word ; for that Word, as open to its people as to any of 
its ministers, brings them into as direct hearing of the voice of 
Christ as it brings him; into as close contact with Christ’s per- 
son, and into as immediate reception of His grace. It cannot 
be lordly, so long as its most intimate government is not 
exercised outside the congregations, but is in the hands of the 
elders of the congregations themselves. And its discipline 
cannot be lax, so long as its rule is the holy law of Christ; 
nor yet inquisitorial or arbitrary, so long as His written law is 
its only rule. 

On the other hand, since it maintains the divine commission 
of the ministry of the Word as firmly as Episcopacy does, and 
gives it even a more honourable place, though not believing that 
either that commission or the grace of the Spirit by which it 
is to be rightly fulfilled, can come by official transmission, 
through the hands, it may be, of wicked men,—Presbyterianism 


1 «Christ sent me not to baptise, but to preach the gospel,” a statement 
which seems to us conclusive as to the question, What is the highest func- 
tion in the Church, and who, if any, are the successors of the apostles ? 
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gives to its ministers (and those of them who approve them- 
selves to be truly sent by God actually possess) an authority 
and an influence as great as any fallible men ought to have. 
Hence its solicitousness in general regarding the character 
and qualifications of its ministers, and its careful provision to 
ascertain the reality of their divine commission, both by 
their own solemn profession and public self-dedication, by 
the call of the Christian people, and by the strictest tests of 
their soundness in the faith. Indeed it may be thought that 
in regard to this last point, some of the Presbyterian Churches 
have exaggerated the requirements of Christian duty, by 
the imposition of tests more extended and minutely exact, 
and by terms of imposition more stringent, than the Master 
would approve of ; incurring thus the twofold risk of lowering 
the Christian character by wounding the conscience of some 
whom they commission, and of excluding—as far as in them lies 
—from the Master’s work some others (perhaps in our day 
many) whom He Himself has really sent." But supposing it 
to be so, this is a practical mistake—quite remediable—not an 
error in fundamental principle ; and it holds emphatically true 
that Presbyterianism is distinguished by the true place—of 
honour and responsibility without priestly character—which 
it gives to the ministry of the Word. So also it gives to 
sacraments their due place as seals of the gospel, committing 
the dispensation of them to those who preach the gospel, not 
as to a priesthood, but as a matter of propriety ; and the result 
is, that nowhere are the sacraments—the Lord’s Supper in 
particular—more solemnly administered, more truly enjoyed, 
-or followed with more blessed results, than in some Presby- 
terian churches. 

Thus constituted, assuredly the Presbyterian ministry needs 
never want dignity. If it has been seen to want it, this has, 
we think, resulted from a needless exaggeration of the principle 
of Presbyterian parity. In those days when civil rulers were 


’ This matter has been treated so recently and ably in this periodical, that 
we content ourselves at present with indicating our opinion that the practical 
confusion of the Church’s test of office with her testimony has been injurious in 
many ways. The tacit assumption that the test and the testimony must be 
coincident in extent, nay, that the imposition of the one and the bearing of 
the other are one and the same act, seems to us to be a grand fallacy partially 
vitiating Professor Dunlop’s otherwise admirable defence of our Presbyterian 
Creeds. 
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bent on introducing Prelacy, by force or by guile, into Presby- 
terian Churches, there was much reason to fear that the 
admission of any inequality between ministers of the gospel 
might be taken advantage of for that end, and that beneath 
the cap of a permanent moderator there might lurk the 
horns of a mitre. Nor do we say that a perpetual moderator- 
ship of presbyteries is even now a desirable thing. But we 
do think that the aversion to it has been exaggerated even to 
superstition. The principle of Presbyterian parity has been 
caricatured by a principle of rotation, which places in the 
moderator’s chair of every presbytery the unwisest and the 
weakest member equally with the ablest, holiest, and otherwise 
most suitable, so as at times to give rise to scenes the reverse 
of edifying. Such scenes, at a very early date, gave occasion 
to detractors to compare presbyteries to burley [boor-law] 
courts, and they still contribute to render Presbyterian 
government distasteful to some men of peace. Were eligibility 
to the responsible position confined to a few approved men, 
under every possible safeguard against a possible lapse into 
Prelacy, a holy and wise moderator, remaining subject to his 
brethren, but for the time the primus inter pares, might 
exercise both over the members of the Presbytery, and over 
the general community (including the highest ranks) within 
its bounds, an influence as real as, but far purer than, that of a 
so-called bishop. In so far as the tendency at present visible 
among certain classes in Presbyterian communities to drift 
into Episcopacy is due to an inclination for a religion of cere- 
monies, or to the frivolity of fashion, or to the disposition of 
the natural heart to rest in a system of external grace, it would 
be worse than weakness, it would be sinful, to endeavour to 
arrest the current by concession or compromise. Worship 
cannot be too spiritual. But it would be no less a weakness 
(to use the mildest term), were we, from the mere spirit of 
conservatism, or from a supposed obligation to deviate in 
nothing from the practice of our ecclesiastical ancestors, or 
under any imagination of a binding contract between Churches 
and their members forbidding the alteration of a jot or tittle 
of the letter of their constitutions, or under the influence of 
any other self-imposed fetters, to insist on rigid uniformity of 
worship in every congregation however circumstanced, or on a 
rigid adherence to ancient forms even when they are manifestly 
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unsuited to the times or offensive to modern taste. No church 
has a right thus unwisely to alienate from herself the affections 
and allegiance of cultivated men, or, without necessity of 
conscience, to prevent any Christian men from seeking her 
communion. She cannot do so im the name of Christ. 

Again, Presbyterianism is fully capable of furnishing to its 
people all that many Christian men think they can find only 
in Congregationalism. There is nothing in the authority of 
the eldership unexaggerated and rightly understood, nor yet 
in the authority of the Church courts when unexaggerated, 
inconsistent with the enjoyment by private Christians and by 
congregations, of all the freedom of action which can be 
claimed for them in accordance with the law of Christ, or 
with benefit. to themselves. The wisest Congregationalists 
have often acknowledged that absolute democratic govern- 
ment is not good, and their frequent practical evasion of it 
by the appointment of committees to do the work of church- 
sessions, as well as occasional proposals to exclude novices 
from a share in the government of their churches, shew 
some Presbyterian tendencies. Why then should the aristo- 
cratic views as to the eldership which grew up during the civil 
war, in polemical opposition to Congregationalism, excluding 
the Christian people from all share in the discipline of the 
Church except that of obligatory consent, still prevail to 
prevent us from going part of the way to meet them? If the 
elders are, as we believe, merely the more experienced and 
wiser members of the Church, those best fitted to exercise 
effectively the duties of mutual help and supervision enjoined 
-in Scripture on all Christians towards one another, and who 
are, therefore, specially set apart as the representatives of the 
congregation to perform them, the minister, gud elder, being 
merely one of them, then their functions are pre-eminent 
rather than exclusive; and we see no reason in scriptural 
Presbyterianism why, under their presidency, the Christian 
people should not be admitted to some distinct share in 
discipline, as they actually are amongst the Calvinistic 
Methodists of Wales.’ Neither is there in Presbyterianism 


1 Even in civil and criminal cases, in our own land, the people are not 
excluded. An accused man has the privilege of throwing himself for trial 
upon ‘‘ the country,” as represented by any twelve honest men ; and we think 
that a proceeding analogous to this would, in cases of discipline, be perfectly 
competent in the Presbyterian Church. 
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apy reason why members of congregations should not, under 
due regulation, be allowed a freer exercise of their gifts in 
public, after the manner lately shewn us by the American 
evangelists whose labours God has so richly blessed in our 
land. There is no reason, further, as the experience of some 
of the Presbyterian Churches abundantly proves, why, if God’s 
law and gospel are preached in their pulpits so faithfully 
as to induce self-examination, and if discipline is administered 
so scripturally as to exclude or correct all who are evidently 
living lives unworthy of the gospel, they may not realise purity 
of communion as great as is attainable in this world. Finally, 
there is no reason in principle why those who desire still more 
select circles of intimate fellowship, may not form voluntary 
societies for the purpose, provided always they do not think 
themselves entitled, in so doing, to withdraw from the wider 
fellowship of the Church. 

The Presbyterian Church holds the doctrine of the unity 
and catholicity of the Church. Because of her firm grasp of 
this principle (which so fascinates the minds of many, even 
when they see it only travestied in Popery) we believe she is 
fitted to be one of the chief instruments in realising the grand 
ideal. Perhaps what most “strikes a stranger” in her 
government, is the provision she has actually made for Church 
unity and united Church action, by her gradation of courts. 
In this men recognise her strength. Yet, strange to say, in 
this also they see her most conspicuous failures. They see 
that by this she has—in Scotland, for example, her peculiar 
home—exerted an influence which has made that country one 
of the most intelligently religious in the world, and filled its 
history with many pages of heroic Christian deeds. But they 
also see, that beyond a certain point this has failed to carry her, 
and that her ideal of unity has been miserably mocked by 
division after division, so as to lead men to seek its realisation 
anywhere but in her. Is High Church Prelacy, then, with its 
sacramental claims, rendering men dependent on bishops for 
needed grace, the true principle of unity, and is every prelate 
its local centre? Or if the idea of having as many centres of 
the one Church as there are prelates in the world is absurd, is 
that centre to be sought at Rome, and the unity to be realised 
in the subjection of the whole baptised world to the “ Vicar 
of Christ,” who has his seat there? Weare driven back by 
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Scriptural principle from both of these hypotheses. Is the 
ideal, then, a chimera, as Congregationalists say? Is there 
no such thing as a catholic, a national, or even a provincial 
church, to be aimed at, but only particular churches wor- 
shipping in single buildings? We cannot admit this. We 
admit that the Church of Christ to which the promise of 
salvation is made is the spiritual Church of the elect of God 
who are now one in Christ by the baptism of His Spirit, and 
who shall one day be gathered visibly together in general 
assembly before the throne, and that the special promises to 
professedly Christian assemblies belong to them only in so 
far as they are truly Christian; but we believe also that 
Christians are bound continually to aim at visibility as a 
Church, even on earth. We think that, just as believers are 
gathered in practical fellowship into particular churches, so 
ought those particular churches to be united in practical 
fellowship into more comprehensive churches, and that the 
fellowship ought to embrace every Church of Christ in the 
world. No mere Evangelical Alliance, but a unity organic 
and authoritative, witl accord with this, the Presbyterian ideal. 
Why, then, has it not been realised, even within the limited 
sphere of a national or a provincial church? Why has the 
history of Presbyterianism been so marred by secessions and 
divisions? Why do we see rival Presbyterian Churches 
holding no fellowship with one another in the same land, and 
why is it so difficult to re-unite them ? 

Doubtless there are various causes. Coercion from without 
has had much to do with it ; a too frequently low standard of 
spirituality within has had much to do with it; scrupulosity 
and human infirmity have had much to do with it. But 
we think that an historical survey shews it to have been 
connected largely also with exaggerated views and with an 
excessive exercise of Church authority, which have been met 
by insubordination and revolt. Cases, we are aware, are to 
be found, in which the fault has lain very distinctly in the 
insubordinate spirit of seceding men; but in still more, the 
fault has been on both sides; and, perhaps in few, but for 
an overstraining of -authority, would secession have taken 
place. It becomes important therefore to inquire, Whether 
the despotic action which has caused these divisions has been 
merely an abuse of legitimate authority, on the part of men 
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of domineering temper or unchristian spirit, or in part the 
result of a mistaken assumption, even by Christian men, cf an 
authority greater than they actually possessed. 

In order to answer this question, it. becomes necessary to 
fix the relations of liberty and authority between Church 
courts,—we do not say as they actually are, but as they ought 
to be. It has been often asked, which is the fundamental 
court in the Presbyterian Church? and various answers have 
been given. In Scotland, where “the haill Kirk” met earlier 
than any provincial Synods or Presbyteries, and constituted 
these by its authority, the supreme court has been very 
generally held to be the fundamental one, and therefore to be 
competent to redress every wrong, and interfere in almost 
every arrangement of the courts below. In the United States 
of America, on the other hand, where the first Presbyteries 
arose apart from one another, and subsequently associated 
themselves into Synods and Assemblies, the presbytery has 
been reckoned fundamental, and the authority of the supreme 
court is much more limited. In the Scottish United Presby- 
terian Church, where congregations sprang up very much 
apart, the tendencies have been to much local independence. 
In the Free Church, on the other hand, which constituted 
itself in full General Assembly, the tendency has been some- 
what more in the direction of central authority. The question, 
therefore, is by no means a settled one. Yet it is important. 
If the one view be true, then the authority of presbyteries so 
depends on General Assemblies, that all disobedience is sin, 
and that separation is necessarily schism ; if the other view be 
the true one, then the higher courts are mere confederations, 
from which any one of the lower has a right to retire when it 
pleases, with or without sufficient assignable cause. The 
former view tends to ecclesiastical despotism ; the latter, to 
presbyterial, if not congregational, independency. 

We ask whether either of these views is right? The 
fundamental charter of Christian assemblies is, ““ Wheresoever 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst of them. .. . What ye bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven.” We know of no warrant to limit the 
application of this promise to any one kind of Christian 
assembly, or to refuse it equal application to the congregation, 
to the presbytery, to the General Assembly. “In Christ’s 
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‘name” is the one attached condition. That condition, of 
course, implies that the persons assembled are true Christians, 
and meet in a Christian spirit ; that the object of meeting is 
accordant with the revealed will of Christ; and that the 
powers exercised are warranted by the places or offices which 
the persons hold in the Church. But these conditions ful- 
filled, the little prayer-meeting of two or three believers, the 
Christian congregation met for the calling of a minister, the 
meeting of elders who have come together for the united 
exercise of discipline and government, the meeting of ministers 
of the Word in colloquy or presbytery for the ordination of a 
new minister, the General Assembly of a national Church 
met for purposes of national extent,—all meet equally by an 
authority derived directly from Christ, and which need not 
have come even ministerially through any other assembly. So 
the prophets and teachers at Antioch who separated Barnabas 
and Paul with fasting and laying on of hands, the council of 
the apostles and elders which assembled at Jerusalem to con- 
sider the great question of the relation of Gentiles to the 
Mosaic law, and the meeting of the Church at Corinth which 
excommunicated the incestuous member, asked no authority 
any one of them from the other; and yet all met and acted 
in the name and by the authority of Christ. 

The question then comes,—In what relation of equality, or of 
authority and subordination, do greater and smaller assemblies, 
each holding immediately of Christ, stand to one another ? 

The answer to this question, we think, depends upon the 
principle, that the sphere of church authority is the regulation 
of Christian communion (in its various kinds), that communion 
is a thing of degree, and that the authority is proportional to 
the degree of communion. The more intimate the communion, 
the more intense is the authority; the more remote it is, 
the authority is weaker. Let us illustrate our meaning from 
matters of common life. Every family has a right to decide 
for itself whom it shall admit to stay in the house: this right 
is, under God, almost absolute ; no other person or family has 
a right to interfere; even “the king cannot, the king dare 
not.” But in matters of national concern, that family has but 


one voice among millions, and the king is supreme. In like 
manner, the members of a little prayer-meeting or fellowship- 
meeting have an almost absolute right to judge whom they 
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shall admit to join their circle: for even a true Christian might 
have views so peculiar that his presence would thoroughly 
mar the sweetness and profitableness of their meeting. Not 
so with reference to more public fellowship—for example, with 
reference to the question, whom I am to sit with at the Lord’s 
Table? still less so with respect to more distant ecclesiastical 
relations, in which the spiritual interests of many besides 
myself are involved. Those general interests must be pro- 
tected by some authority that embraces the whole field over 
which they extend. In like manner a congregation, with its 
minister, elders, and people, are far more intimately affected 
by the question of the fitness of a particular person to become 
one of their number than a presbytery is ; while they are less 
competent to judge of the general bearing of the case on the 
religious interests of the district. So likewise a presbytery 
has a far deeper interest in the character of a fellow-minister 
who sits with them continually, than a General Assembly has of 
whom he forms buf one in several hundreds, and few of whose 
members may even personally know him; whereas the General 
Assembly can better judge in questions of national concern, as 
well as of the bearings of local cases on interests of national 
extent. 

The relation which we thus suppose between lower and 
higher church courts, finds an analogy in that which exists 
between the local and central governments of the United 
States, as lately settled by the sword, after nearly a century 
of divided opinion. It is now settled that neither the local 
legislatures nor the General Congress holds the one of the 
other, but all equally of the nation; that each State is inde- 
pendent in its own internal affairs, but not in those matters 
which affect the whole nation, or another State, or even a 
single individual in another State; in all which cases, as well 
as in foreign relations, supremacy rests with the central 
government and its courts. The Southern theory was that of 
confederation, and had a good deal to be said historically in 
its favour. But separation was like to be the result. Now that 
that theory is at an end, as far as human sagacity can see, 
there: is no probability of new collisions, nor any discernible 
reason why a nation uniting so much local freedom with so 
much central energy should not permanently govern the im- 
mense territory which Providence has allotted it. 
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The history of the United States is by analogy a sufficient 
answer to the objection that such a relation as we suppose, 
between higher and lower church courts having rights on 
each side with which the other cannot interfere, must lead to 
practical conflicts. In that very possibility of conflict lies the 
guarantee for the due balance of authority and freedom. We 
know that in the British Constitution each of the three Estates 
has its prerogatives or privileges, of which it is itself the sole 
ultimate judge. This relation of things has doubtless led to 
collisions, some of them protracted and disastrous, and even 
within our own memories the Estates of the realm have been 
on the verge of collision: yet this co-ordination of rights is 
the very safeguard of British freedom, which would be 
compromised were any one of them to be made subor- 
dinate to the others. The prevalent spirit of patriotism 
has in general secured such an exercise of mutual forbear- 
ance, as has prevented actual disaster, and has on the whole 
issued in the happiest results. 

We do not think that the principle has been recognised with 
sufficient explicitness by the Presbyterian Churches, Hence 
the nobile officitwm claimed by supreme courts has sometimes 
trenched on local rights, and on the liberty of conscience 
of members of the lower courts; while, on the other hand, 
these lower courts have sometimes carried their resistance 
beyond the point absolutely required by conscience—even 
to separation that was not absolutely necessary and there- 
fore not free from the charge of schism. In practice, indeed, 
the supreme courts have for the most part been chary of 
exercising the whole power which they claim. This absti- 

‘nence has often been due to Christian feeling; at other times 
it has been a mere matter of convenience. For example, the 
National Synod of the Reformed Church of France, after 
which our British Presbyterian Churches have been so closely 
modelled, found it necessary at an early date, for its own sake, 
to limit the amount of troublesome business from the pro- 
vinces, by ordaining that no appeal should be brought up to 
it except on matters of general concern. It would have been 
well had this ordinance indicated an equally clear perception 
of the other side of the case—that the National Synod ought 
not (unless by way of counsel and aid) to interfere in those 
local matters except when they created a public scandal, or 
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otherwise affected general interests, and then only to the 
extent to which they did so. 

Let us give some illustrations of the practical working of 
the principle in various directions: 1. A kirk-session, we 
shall suppose, refuses Church privileges to an applicant. He 
appeals to the presbytery, and the judgment of the session is 
reversed. Perb&ips the members of session become satisfied 
that they have been wrong, or they find themselves able con- 
scientiously to yield to the judgment of the superior court. 
They do so, and the case ends. But if, knowing the man more 
intimately, as they do, than the presbytery possibly could, they 
cannot conscientiously dispense sealing ordinances to him, or 
impose his unwelcome fellowship on the communicants of the 
congregation, they will refuse. Here is a conflict of jurisdic- 
tions. The two courts are each responsible directly to Christ: 
yet one of them, having more collective wisdom, as well as wider 
authority, has greater facilities on both accounts for judging 
of the bearings of the case on all interests. What is to be 
done? It seems to us that in such a case the presbytery 
cannot come between God and the congregation by commanding 
it to carry out the judgment. Yet the presbytery’s judg- 
ment may be the right one; and is the man to be without 
redress? No; the presbytery’s judgment will be his formal 
warrant to apply to some neighbouring minister and session 
for the privileges which have been denied by his own, and 
the formal warrant for that minister and session to receive his 
application, and, if satisfied, to grant it. This is exactly the 
kind of redress which has been often obtained against 
the injustice of particular Independent Churches, and some- 
times sub rosa of Presbyterian kirk-sessions, to the prevention, 
doubtless, of hardship in individual cases, but at the same 
time most irregularly and to the confusion of all discipline. In 
the days of Scottish Moderatism, such quiet appeals to neigh- 
bouring ministers were in many cases the practical remedy for 
Christian men against the tyranny of intruded hirelings. And 
we know that in the Highlands it more than once saved the 
Scottish Church from serious secessions. But it was evidently 
a mere make-shift. It is not the regular nor the right way. 
The principle we are illustrating might in those cases have 
effected the remedy more regularly, and also have prevented 
some sad cases of oppression which did take place. 
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2. A church session admits a man to communion; but 
some being scandalized by the act, appeal to the presbytery, 
and the judgment is reversed. If the character of the man 
be so manifestly and grossly scandalous (as in the case of the 
incestuous man at Corinth), that communion with him must 
be participation in his sin, the presbytery will hold the 
session and congregation to be themselves liable to censure if 
they persist in their purpose of receiving him. But if the 
case be such that the session’s persistence may be interpreted 
into an error of conscientious judgment, the presbytery’s dis- 
approval and reversal may not indeed have power within that 
congregation for the present to the effect of preventing them 
from receiving the man into communion; but it will within 
the bounds of the presbytery and elsewhere, to the effect of 
declaratively vindicating Christ’s law, and of formally war- 
ranting all ministers, sessions, and Christian people to refuse 
to have even occasional communion with him until he come 
to repentance. 

3. A presbytery refuses to ordain, or it deposes, a minister 
whom it has tried and judged to be unworthy. The superior 
court reverses the judgment ; but the presbytery retain their 
conviction of his unworthiness, and shrink from receiving 
him to sit in presbytery with them. The question arises,— 
Has the higher court authority to enjoin the presbytery to 
receive him? The presumption is that the higher court is 
right ; yet the proper effect of the judgment of reversal will 
in such circumstances be to authorise some other presbytery 
to receive him. If this took place, it would indeed be an 
awkward arrangement, but not comparable to the offence 
against conscience which it would avert ; and such occasional 
deviations from rigid regularity are almost needful safeguards 
of freedom. 

The reader who has followed us thus far can easily imagine 
other illustrative cases, and will understand our position, that 
the foregoing principle would remove one of the main objec- 
tions raised by Congregationalists against the authority of more 
comprehensive over more limited Churches—an authority of 
which they themselves often feel the want. 

But the principle has another application. It reconciles 
variety and freedom with unity, and is thus fitted to remove 
occasions for those divisions on which Episcopalians found 
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their most effective charge against Presbyterianism ; while it 
renders possible what Congregationalism never even dreams of 
—a free and spiritual Church, that shall be at once visible and 
catholic. It is very plain, that if the authority of provincial or 
national church courts over those of smaller districts is theirs 
jure divino, and not a mere human arrangement for which it 
is worth no man’s while to plead, it ought to be carried out 
even to an (Ecumenical Council, supreme over all. And yet 
every one sees that the idea of a regular system of appeals 
from church-sessions upwards to a world-wide council, in all 
local cases and to all effects, issimply absurd. We suppose no 
Presbyterian ever contemplates such a thing. Yet if the 
common view of the co-relation of church courts is correct, it 
is impossible logically to stop short of this consequence. We 
know of no escape from it except by the principle which we 
maintain. For according to it, an Ccumenical Council is 
indeed a right thing, and that council will have real world- 
wide authority; but its authority, instead of being the 
strongest, will, as the most diffused, be in one sense the weakest. 
It will extend only to matters of universal concern, or to those 
smaller matters which have universal bearings. Thus defined, 
it would be safe; and so the collective wisdom and grace of 
the whole Christian Church might, without risk to freedom, 
be gathered into united action, and exercise a mighty influ- 
ence on the world. 

Still, is it not a dream? Have we not forgotten, in weaving 
our subtle web of graduated communion which is to enclose 
the Christian world in a mantle of unity, that there are other 
causes of separation besides national distinctions and inter- 
vening seas,—the far more formidable ones which consist in 
diversities of creed, worship, and practice? These form 
mountain ranges of separation, all the more formidable that 
they are conscientious and not physical, painfully separating 
Christian people in the same countries and towns into rival 
sects that hold no ecclesiastical fellowship with each other. 
We have not forgotten the existence of these obstacles, but 
have all along had them in view as presenting a crucial test 
of the validity of our argument ; for we know that no Church 
has a right to call itself Catholic which does not make it 
possible for all true Christians to meet within its pale. But 
VOL. XXIII.—NO, XC, B 
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in the light of our general principle, we think that a real 
unity, organic and authoritative, is possible between Churches 
which are separated by all conceivable diversities of testimony, 
customs, and laws, if these do not involve those essentials of faith 
and practice which separate Christians from the unbelieving, 
sin-tolerating world. And it must be incumbent, if possible. 
The obstacles to the general recognition of the possibility lie, 
we think, partly in the non-recognition of the principle of the 
diminution of the intensity of authority with the widening of 
its area; and partly in the failure to observe that diversities of 
opinion and practice between Christians who are one in Christ, 
though they operate very much like local remoteness to 
lessen the degree and intimacy of communion, do not render 
communion altogether impossible. There prevails also in 
some quarters what we may call a prejudice, of the absolute 
necessity of having ecclesiastical jurisdiction defined terri- 
torially, which contributes to the difficulty. Men who have no 
hesitation in admitting the lawfulness of a real ecclesiastical 
fellowship between Churches differing in some points of opinion 
and practice, if they exist in different countries, do not always 
see the possibility in the case of Churches that so differ in the 
same land. They feel instinctively that for the more distant 
communion less uniformity is needful. But when it comes to 
diversities within the same country, town, or parish, organic 
communion is supposed to be made impossible by almost 
anything which breaks uniformity—by anything short of 
such complete agreement as would result in interfusion. A 
superstition, as we think :—yet one by which none of us 
is consistently ruled. In large cities, our congregations and 
church-sessions are not rigidly defined by local districts, but 
are allowed to form themselves on a selective principle. Their 
jurisdictions are over persons, and they locally overlap. This 
circumstance, with whatever occasional inconvenience, is not 
found seriously to interfere with their harmonious action under 
a single presbytery. Let us extend the analogy, and ask if 
any ground, in reason or Scripture, exists, why two or more 
presbyteries, gathered by the selective affinities of like 
conscientious Convictions or common historical associations, 
may not similarly overlap, or even territorially coincide? Let 
them but recognise one another as branches of the one Church 
of Christ ; and though they may be conscientiously unable to 
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form one presbytery for the ordination of pastors, they may 
be able to meet in a wider synod, with a constitution to 
embrace them all, and with jurisdiction limited accordingly ; 
or if not, then in a still wider assembly with still less intimate 
jurisdiction. Such an arrangement would be simply a constitu- 
tional carrying out of the maxim which enjoins co-operation 
in matters of agreement, forbearance in points of difference, 
and in all things love. 

And could such a relation be established between all evan- 
gelical churches, it would be to us the very realizing of the 
external unity of the Church of Christ. Isit impossible? We 
do not expect the idiosyncrasies and educational prejudices 
which give rise to diversities of judgment between Churches 
ever to cease, any more than we expect the ocean that separates 
America from Europe to be drained dry. But we see no 
reason why the Churches should wait for the one event more 
than for the other before establishing real organized communion. 
However imperfect the organization might at first be, it 
would prepare the way for more ; and implying an acknowledg- 
ment of oneness in Christ, it would be a real answer to the 
plausible claims of the Papacy founded on its pretended unity. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Art. II1.—The Christian Doctrine of the Nature and Origin 
of Sin, 


_ biblical doctrine of sin is essentially connected with the 

biblical doctrine of God. The account given of the 
creation advances by historical sequence into the account given 
of the creature’s fall. As a creature, man, first of all, appears 
in the sacred history, and as a creature he sins and falls. 
Throughout the entire narrative, with simple earnestness, the 
relation of Creator and creature is constantly maintained. The 
divine record of the beginning of human history quietly ignores 
all impatient demands for fuller explanation, refuses to inquire 
wherein precisely lay God’s right to impose a test of obedience 
upon man, stays not to discuss the special relation in which 
God exercises His authority, whether in. His supreme position 
as Lord, or in His official capacity as Lawgiver, or in recognition 
_of the yet more intimate relation of Father. The narrative 
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recognises only the broad general fact of an actually existing 
relationship as already developed in the idea of creation. 
Thus the biblical account of the sin-fall requires no other pre- 
liminary datum than the immediately preceding record of the 
genesis of the world and man. 

The biblical doctrine of sin is not completely or systema- 
tically developed in any individual passage, and, in the interests 
of scientific biblical theology, must be expounded agreeably to 
the prevailing ground-tone of entire scripture revelation. But 
for each separate aspect of this wide-branching fundamental 
doctrine we may discover a locus classicus, in strict accordance 
with the idea and expression of which that particular aspect 
of the dogma must necessarily be developed. The passage of 
scripture contained in the third chapter of Genesis, however, 
claims for itself a position of peculiar importance, as already 
enunciating in few pregnant words the chief outstanding 
doctrinal facts which go to constitute a complete doctrine of 
human sin. This peculiarly deep significance attaching to the 
account here given of the first human sin proceeds from the 
recognition, also very fully made, of the generic unity of 
humanity, whereby, with nicest accuracy of true psychological 
insight, is perceived the full typical relation which subsists 
between this first human sin and all subsequent acts of sin. 
It is the assertion of a universal significance in the first act of 
the origin of sin that lends to the scriptural account its special 
characteristics, and which separates it from all other attempted 
explanations of the origin of sin, whether these be mythical or 
philosophical. The story of Genesis has no more than an 
. external relation to the legends of the Zend Avesta and other 
Oriental mythologies. There we find, indeed, the same external 
views of the beginnings of evil, and the same attendant outer 
circumstances,—the origin of mankind from an absolutely first 
human pair, the probation tree, the tree of life, and the serpent 
in Ahriman the deceiver—but these are not at all interpreted 
by any deep pervading religiousness of spirit. Those explana- 
tions of evil which deal only with the mere external form, find 
undoubtedly their proper development in the fabulous myths 
and marvellous legendary tales which straightway fastened 
themselves upon those bare skeleton frameworks. For in 
these elaborations of human inventiveness there appears 
nothing repugnant to the original hard conception of mere 
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outwardness. But between such legendary accretions and the 
simple rich spiritual account of Genesis, there is an utter anta- 
gonism ; no process can ever be devised to effect the amalga- 
mation of such incongruous elements. If, however, such mere 
outward coincidences between those Oriental myths and the 
biblical story are insufficient, apart from spiritual analogies, to 
identify together their several views of the origin of sin,—on 
the other hand, we may not be allowed, at the suggestion of 
modern philosophical theorists, to discard the outer circum- 
stances of the account of Genesis in favour of what they may 
regard as a more exalted spiritual conception. It seems to 
be one of the most serious and most damaging mistakes among 
modern tendencies of thought, that high spirituality of view is 
only possible in proportion as we have learnt to dispense with 
external forms, special modes of representation, and exact 
expression. The opposition between the external and the 
internal is commonly spoken of as if it were thoroughly 
exclusive. The contrast, however, of externality and inter- 
nality, is something very different from this. The external is 
properly regarded as the superficial when it endeavours to 
usurp the place of the internal. But leaders of modern thought 
require to be reminded that no less certainly the internal 
ought to be considered thoroughly formal and unreal when it 
seeks illegitimately to divorce the external, and by an unnatural 
. contortion of its own functions overturns the original disposi- 
tion of nature. The biblical story of man’s fall does not by 
any means substitute a tale of mere outer circumstance for the 
relatively higher and more immediately interesting considera- 
tion of psychological facts ; and thereby, as we have seen, it is 
clearly distinguished from all mythical endeavours in the same 
direction. Neither does it, on the other hand, afford any ex- 
cuse for treating the historical part of the narrative as in any 
respect less worthy of full literal acceptance than the more 
direct utterances of spiritual truth. Rather the history is itself 
viewed as eminently spiritual, and therefore we cannot bring 
ourselves to dispense with the external schema, being assured 
that by doing so we should inevitably at the same time lose 
all that is special and distinctive in Scripture truth. The 
real importance of the historic facts can only appear when we 
cease to regard them as mere accessories, as the mere shell, 
hard and sapless, which only exists for the preservation of the 
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rich and tender kernel. It is very evident that were such the 
true relation in which Scripture statement of fact and state- 
meut of truth should be represented as standing to one another, 
then the former could only be held as a means to the other, 
which, so soon as it had been attained, might be kept in 
possession quite independently of its biblical setting. Such is 
the inevitable conclusion arrived at by a materialistic view of 
history which must, in all circumstances, lead to unsatisfactory 
results; but in no case will those results appear so palpably 
untenable as in the treatment of Scripture history, which must 
be regarded as pre-eminently sacred, inasmuch as it marks 
the development of the most sacred spiritual realities of human 
life. When, therefore, we realise the deep sacredness of all 
history, and the peculiar sacredness that must attach to the 
earliest history of our race, whereby alone can our original 
relation to God be authoritatively determined, then will we be 
thoroughly prepared to expect, in that revelation which God 
has granted unto us, no merely figurative and symbolical repre- 
sentation, but a strictly literal and exact account of the pre- 
cise facts which actually constituted the stages of man’s early 
historical development. It seems, indeed, very unfortunate 
that now amongst the majority of theologians there is mani- 
fested so very decided an aversion to the literal reception of 
the narrative given in Genesis regarding the earlier and funda- 
mentally determining experiences of mankind. The advocacy 
of such views might indeed have been expected from those who 
in other respects gave forth an uncertain sound in their general 
treatment of the doctrinal facts of Scripture. We are not by 
_ any means surprised to find a theologian with a decidedly 
pronounced rationalistic bias affirming that “the primeval tra- 
dition of the sin-fall, preserved probably through Moses, is not 
the recital of a definite matter of fact, but a symbol of that 
which happens in every man.”' We have here at least a 
thorough-going repudiation of anything distinctive in the 
Scriptural account. The story is associated with Adam, simply 
as he happened to be the first man. No proper view of the 
generic unity of the human race, through a federal head, can 
find a place here, and the sin-fall may, in this unproductive 
sense, be viewed as “at once the beginning and the develop- 
ment of all human history:” otherwise the story might be as 
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circumstantially related of any individual among Adam’s 
posterity. Among such writers we find little interest taken in 
the historical facts of revelation, and correspondingly little 
hesitancy shewn in their utter disavowal. But when we come 
to theologians of very different tendencies,—those who cling 
faithfully to the truth of the written word, and who interpret 
its doctrines in a truly living and spiritual manner,—we cannot 
but express our surprise when we find amongst them a growing 
tendency to accept, inconsistently as it seems with their general 
principles, a form of expression most suspiciously similar to 
the result of rationalistic criticism just referred to. Thus, for 
example, one of the most accomplished of modern theological 
writers, and an earnest defender of a full and sound interpre- 
tation of Scripture, has given utterance to his views in such 
form at least as may be construed in this way : “In the Mosaic 
account of the fall (Genesis iii.) we meet with a combination 
of history and sacred symbolism, a figurative representation of 
an actual event. The fact of the fall is there represented by a 
consciousness to which both paradise and the fall are transcen- 
dental and pre-historic; for which reason there can be no 
immediate knowledge of it, but only a mediate and allegorical 
one, as in a glass darkly.”' What we object to here is scarcely 
at all the doctrine, but the expression given to that doctrine, 
which not only is in itself misleading, but also indicates the 
undue influence which has been allowed to modes of thought 
and speech, for which the rationalising tendency of the age has 
gained general currency. From the whole tenor of Martensen’s 
conception of human sin, as well as from what follows in that 
very paragraph from which we have quoted, it is evident that 
he can have no interest in weakening the force and precision 
of the biblical doctrine of the fall ; and so we even find him 
firmly maintaining that had this historical account of the fall 
not been recorded in revelation, it must then have been postu- 
lated as a necessary truth. Nevertheless, to describe the account 
given of the historical fact as a combination of history and sacred 
symbolism, is surely at least. confusingly to blend together 
two distinct, and as thus expressed, incongruous views of one 
and the same thing. Would not the more consistent expression 
be, that the record of Genesis is a true history, the exact and 
literal details of which,—inasmuch as it is a most pregnant 
1 Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, § 79. 
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spiritual history—-must be interpreted according to the general 
principles of Scripture symbolism? There is here no mere 
combination of history and symbol, but a literal history yielding 
the materials of spiritual symbolism. Certainly when we have 
clearly understood the true importance and full spiritual sig- 
nificance of history, we shall be quite prepared, with the utmost 
decision, to maintain that if there be any statement in the 
Mosaic account of the fall which must be treated as not literally 
historical, that never can by us be accepted as having any sym- 
bolic value. If we are to treat of the mystical significance of 
the trees and of the serpent, we must first admit that the fall 
of man was the result of a veritable seduction of the serpent 
by means of a distinct and actual probation tree. The sym- 
bolical view, apart from the literal story, is quite untenable; 
but the sacred story, accepted in its complete literalness, affords 
a most sufficient basis for symbolic interpretation. 

It has appeared necessary to speak thus fully regarding 
what we consider the proper interpretation of this passage of 
Scripture, inasmuch as we find here already contained all the 
main positions upon which the biblical doctrine of sin must 
be reared. But upon this basis of an accepted full literalness 
of interpretation we may now proceed to analyse the contents 
of this primeval record, in so far as it refers to the origin and 
nature of sin, leaving out of account for the present what it 
says of sin’s consequences. 

The exposition of a doctrine which depends upon a purely 
biblical grounding must begin with the question of origin 
rather than with that of essence or distinctive nature. We 
must inquire whence sin arose, and have an understanding of 
‘ the conditions of its possibility and actuality, before we can 
be prepared to enter upon any satisfactory examination of its 
meaning and contents. The question regarding the origin of 
evil, in so far as it refers simply to human history, is very fully 
and satisfactorily answered in the scriptural account of the 
fall. The metaphysical problem, however, which refers us 
back to scenes enacted in other spheres, is essentially beyond 
our solution. The philosophical inquiry, and not that pre- 
sented by Scripture, must be regarded as fundamentally 
pre-historic and transcendental. We might safely have made 
this statement even before venturing upon any attempt 
to answer or explain. For in such matters, admittedly 
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transcendental, revelation clearly could ‘be our only guide. 
Revelation, however, does not furnish us with the history of 
the angels’ fall, much less with the circumstances which led to 
it. And it is just in these antecedent circumstances that this 
grand mystery lies. The doctrine of superhuman evil and of 
a sin-fall anterior to man’s creation, does not solve the mystery 
of God’s permission of evil, but it renders us reason sufficient 
for our ignorance, as it clearly indicates that the source lies 
concealed amongst the hidden things of God. The true doc- 
trine as to the nature and precise extent of the influence 
which the dogmatic results of a scriptural view of the origin 
of sin in the spirit-world must exercise upon the doctrine of 
the origin of human sin, has been well explained by Oosterzee:' 
“The origin of sin in man is better understood, if we may 
assume that a spirit has worked here which excelled man in 
cunning and craft. If the question, how this spirit himself 
could fall so low as to rebel against God, must remain un- 
answered, the same difficulty applies also to the existence of 
sin in man. Enough that sin has a history older than that of 
this present world, and that no philosophy can construct this 
history @ priori, nor deny it a posterior.” The author of 
evil—its ultimate principle, so far as the history of man is 
concerned—keeps himself concealed, and continues through 
all time an invisible worker, known only and remembered by 
the evil he has done. And thus for the products of his 
activity is he recognised as a veritable power, possessed of 
a thoroughly distinctive personality, and embodying most 
determinate attributes. The practical solution of the ques- 
tion is undoubtedly conditioned by human experience, but 
this experience again demands as its basis a transcendent 
origin. To say, however, that evil here has a transcendent 
origin, is something very different from saying that its exist- 
ence is eternal. There is eternal good, but not eternal evil. 
Nevertheless, so soon as the possibility of created good was’ 
realised, there appeared as its dark background a contemporary 
possibility of evil. This special manifestation of the temporal 
possibility was grounded in a previous possibility which had 
been already realised before the present time began. . It was 
this actual evil existing as a mighty principle outside of the 
new world, and unrelated to humanity, which, now entering 
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the domain of man, was permitted to call forth the exercise of 
human freedom. And this active principle of temptation, 
as the full and free presentation of an alternative, was the 
necessary presupposition of man’s moral development. Evil 
then lay as an undeveloped, and so far negative, principle 
which now first gained for itself an adequate sphere when it 
entered the kingdom of free rational personality. 

The long, and in some respects very suggestive, discussion of 
the relation of the evil principle to a personal evil power, so 
ingeniously wrought out by Martensen, seems in its ultimate 
consequences unproductive,—a needless speculative refine- 
ment which cannot properly demand a place in a scientific 
theological review. We can find no interest or sufficient 
purpose in the refusal immediately to recognise Satan in the 
serpent, although indeed the narrative of Genesis waits not to 
make that explanation. Such an explanation we could not at 
this stage expect, nor could we deem its appearance here at 
all appropriate. But in reading now the story, we maintain 
not only the right, but also the necessity, of understanding it 
in the full light which has in the fulness of times been shed 
upon it.'| The words of Lutz seem more in accordance with a 
correct view of our passage: “The serpent is worthy of atten- 
tion, which belongs to the outer given material, and does not 
appear as a mere allegorical representation; but the thought 
is this;—man has a disposition and susceptibility to evil, the 
impulse, however, comes from a power outside of him, with 
which, according to his disposition, he agrees: evil is a might 
and unity which gains ascendancy.”* The biblical doctrine of 
the sin-fall thus at once leads us beyond the bounds of our 

‘present condition. Human sin is viewed as at once a cause 
and an effect,—the earliest sinful thought and tendency in 
man is at once self-originated and outwardly determined. 
The personal tempter can appeal to a sympathetic tendency of 
thought and feeling —a tendency incapable of development, 
unless it were brought under the influence of a determining 
principle, but which yet demanded the application of such a 
test in order that the nature in which it appeared should 
have its perfection established and matured. The mystery of 
the sin-fall is therefore really superhuman, and the essential 


1 Compare especially John viii. 44 ; 2 Cor. xi. 3, 14. 
2 Lutz, Biblische Dogmatik, p. 113. 
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principles of evil are thus seen to be ante-temporal in origin 
and in development. 

The pure contents, therefore, of the historical account in 
Genesis requires us to assume the apostacy in the angel 
world as affording the ultimate ground for any truly biblical 
theory regarding the origin of evil. And yet in the very fact 
thus forced upon us do we read, beyond the express utterances 
of Scripture, many of the characteristics of that mighty race. 
In reference to the human sin-fall, we require to postulate the 
existence and reality of a personal tempter who presents the 
alternative to man; but this, on the other hand, is not 
demanded in the case of the angels. Their fall sprang from 
elements entirely self-contained. We may, indeed, affirm that 
they fell through temptation ; but this was presented through 
no outward power. The dualism here was an inner develop- 
ment. The tempter and the tempted were one. Nor is this 
peculiarity without a satisfactory explanation. In our con- 
ception of the angelic nature, we properly regard this as an 
essential attribute, that dominion within their allotted sphere 
was exercised directly,—that the angel is the immediately 
efficient agency in producing and in regulating within that 
kingdom. Their individual personality lay only in realised 
consciousness of being the active centre of that sphere. In 
this lies the ground of that distinction, so well stated by 
Martensen, between impersonal powers of nature and personal 
angelic existences. Angels, properly so called, must be re- 
garded as self-conscious beings, on whose consciousness of the 
sphere in which they are operative hangs the proof of their 
personality. Yet at the same time we are obliged to regard 
these personal beings as much more intimately related to 
their several spheres than personal human beings can ever be. 
The angel being and the angel world are thus considered as 
inwrought together. The angels were in their world by an 
immediate spiritual influence. Hence their sphere and king- 
dom may be defined: the world in which they lived—the 
world which was in them. In this dominion arose the first 
possibility of sin,—in a very significant manner, if we may 
employ the phrase with this special application, “a cosmical 
principle.” The contrast of the kingdoms of that world with 
the kingdom of God constituted the seducing principle. And 
here, it would seem, do we find the true point of contact 
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between the idea of the fall in the spirit-world and the idea 
of a fall in the human sphere. The element which proved 
potent in either case was the seductive influence of the 
contrast unrighteously exaggerated between their special 
creaturely dominion and that which should ever have been 
regarded as all-embracing—the universal kingdom of God. 

But just here, too, does the true distinction between the 
sin-fall in the one case and in the other most fully appear. In 
the case of man, there was needed the mediation of an active 
personal tempter. In the case of the angels, as we have 
sought to explain, the direct relationship subsisting between 
them and their kingdoms would not allow, as it did not 
require, the intervention of any such mediation. The contrast 
of the impersonal world, as a rivalry of kingdoms, took 
immediately a personal form in the envy which arose in the 
breasts of those self-conscious beings who could articulate the 
unconscious mutterings of nature. And hence the result of 
Christian speculation and the teaching of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, alike imply that the Devil was his own tempter. Through 
envy of God’s majesty and power he fell; and this envy was 
immediately aroused by that direct presentation which he 
himself made of the glories of his domain to his own spirit. 
We have here, then, the spontaneous origin of actual evil. 
The evil principle thus first gains actuality before the dawn of 
human history when it clothed itself in personality. This 
principle had a still earlier origin as a possibility. A mere 
possibility, however, is itself no creation; it is simply the 
negation of creation. It exists indeed but only as the 
undefined and contingent complement of the actual. The 
evil principle thus, as a possibility, is not moral evil. It 
becomes such only when it dislodges the actual, and takes its 
place and name. 

The sacred record has, therefore, given immediate promin- 
ence to the fact of an historical temptation, thereby silently 
attesting the existence in man of a complete moral nature. 
It is now admitted on all sides that temptation in some form 
is a necessary moment in the moral and religious development 
of the creature; for without freedom no religious life is 
possible, Religion can only be developed on the basis of 
morality, and where no possibility for the appearance of 
contradictories exists, there, certainly, no moral development 
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can ever take its rise. Morality is entirely based upon 
freedom, which must consist in the actual presentation of an 
alternative; the possibility of attaining unto moral good 
through conscious preference of the good, and the possibility 
of falling into moral evil by the guilty conscious choice of the 
evil. But in order that this possibility may have something 
more than a mere docetic existence, and in order that the 
consequent morality may be more than seeming, the advan- 
tages that are contained in the good, and the apparent 
advantages contained in the evil, must be unfolded and 
brought into full view before him who is required to make his 
deliberate choice. Man’s temptation most truly consists in 
having the presentation made to him of that which is evil 
arrayed in its most enticing and alluring forms. Yet actual 
sin in man does not appear until his heart acknowledges that 
the attraction presented has made a lasting and influential 
impression upon it. For we must ever remember that “the 
mere thinking of evil does not in itself constitute a temptation, 
and that in order to its being a temptation, the evil must 
appear adapted to, and must be enticing to, the self-love of 
our sensuous nature; for to the nature of man enjoyment is 
always dearer than privation, honour than disgrace, and a 
throne than a cross. Not that we are to conceive the enjoy- 
ments of life, honour, and rule to be essentially sinful. They 
are that only under certain conditions. Nor do we necessarily 
contract defilement through our sense of the pleasantness of 
these things. Only when it has a corrupting effect on the 
moral feelings, disturbs the judgment, and gives an ungodly 
bias to the will and activity, can this be affirmed.”!' An 
actual temptation, therefore, embracing all these several 
elements, must be regarded as an essential moment in the 
spiritual development of man. “The first pair were created, 
as we have reason to suppose, adults in stature and intellect, 
but infants in spiritual growth and experience” (Heard). It 
was: required, then, that the innocence of the child should 
develop into the virtue of the man. Miiller has most happily 
marked the grand transition from the one state to the other 
here attained, by the contrast of the ob yviivas rv dwagriav of 
Romans vii. 7, with the am yvivas &uagriay of 2 Cor. v. 21,—the 


1 Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus, p. 138. Compare also generally pages 
127-129. 
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one indicating the innocence of childhood, where no actual 
presentation of the alternative had been made, the other 
indicating the attainment of moral goodness, through the full 
conscious rejection of the evil and appropriation of the good. 
In proclaiming thus the doctrine of the necessity of tempta- 
tion, we must carefully defend its statement from all abuse. 
Nor can we better do so than by giving an explicit disapproval 
of that tendency, which, in one or other of its varied forms, 
has become general in these times, to proclaim the practical 
necessity of evil. We cannot, indeed, here deny that, to a 
certain extent, this view is a reaction against the more loose 
and unguarded expressions employed by some advocates of 
liberty, who sought to dispense entirely with necessity in 
speech and fact. The extravagant demands of libertarians 
gave occasion to many bitter retorts from opponents, who 
denounced the system that seemed so readily to develop into 
licentiousness. We feel ourselves thus compelled, while 
maintaining, in view of man’s freedom, the necessity of 
temptation and the consequent possibility of sin, to maintain 
with equal determinateness a corresponding possibility of 
sinlessness. In this way alone can we avoid the errors, on 
the one hand, of Optimism, which exaggerates the admitted 
possibility of sin into a practical necessity, and, on the other 
hand, of avowed Manichzism, which insists upon discovering 
in the non-moral sphere of nature that which is essentially 
immoral as the inevitable germ of sin. We can thus under- 
stand how it is just as absurd to deny necessity as it is to 
deny freedom. But when we inquire more narrowly, we find 
that the only real necessity is the necessity for freedom. Man 
can be man only by being a moral agent. The attribute of 
morality constitutes the true differentia of humanity. The 
possibility, then, of evil in the spiritual development of man, 
is the ultimate necessity upon which is grounded the reality of 
his free rationality. Nevertheless, this necessity for the 
possibility of evil must be regarded as contradictory to, and 
incompatible with, the notion of the necessity of its actual 
realisation. We certainly could not more decidedly express 
our repudiation of the doctrine of the necessity of evil, than by 
enunciating instead a doctrine of the necessity for such a 
possibility of evil. As Miiller has very tersely and accurately 
expressed it, “A possibility which must realise itself, is not a 
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possibility, but a necessity.” For although this possibility was 
necessary, it yet was such as never should have developed 
into anything beyond the mere possibility. There was here 
no necessary development from potentiality to actuality. 
“ Evil,” says Martensen, “is just that possibility which ought 
to have remained a possibility for ever.” 

Thus far, then, in dealing with the Mosaic narrative as the 
locus classicus for the biblical doctrine of the origin of sin in 
mankind, we have endeavoured to vindicate the literal inter- 
pretation of the history, and upon this intelligible ground to 
maintain the full personality of the tempter, and the reality 
of his temptation. A very important question in reference to 
the doctrine of the origin of sin in humanity still remains, 
demanding most careful investigation; the question, namely, 
Whether this be in reality a doctrine revealed in Scripture, 
and, particularly, whether it is chiefly taught in the passage 
now before us? From the actual contents of the narrative of 
Genesis are we obliged to regard the sin-fall there described 
as indicating the positively earliest beginning of human sin, 
—as the first realisation, that is, of sin in which mankind was 
at all interested? Miller has very decidedly stated his 
opinion that nothing in this narrative obliges us to consider 
the fall as the primary beginning of sin in the strict sense of the 
word ; that neither the image of God, nor the divine approval 
of everything as very good, sets aside the belief that “the fall 
was only the outward manifestation of a perversion of the 
will preceding the empirical life of man.” Such a statement 
is, of course, simply preparatory. It is argued that Scripture 
does not repudiate the doctrine, and so, if occasion should 
require, it may be resorted to. That such occasion does arise, 
Miiller considers that he has proved, in the necessity for re- 
conciling the doctrine of hereditary or inborn sinfulness with 
individual guilt. At present we have to do only with the 
preparatory statement, in which vindication is sought apolo- 
getically for so daring an assumption. Inasmuch as we are 
at present mainly interested in the interpretation of the 
Mosaic narrative of the fall, we must endeavour to ascertain 
the precise value of the theory here proposed, which, accord- 
ing to its acceptance or rejection, cannot fail most radically 
to affect that interpretation. Miller seems, on his part, to 
have been compelled to resort to this immense, and, as we hold, 
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altogether unwarrantable assumption, on account of a series of 
difficulties into which he had been driven, not by the problem, 
so much as by his own statement of it, and by the general 
insufficiency of his appreciation of that Scripture foundation 
upon which alone any adequate theory can be grounded. 

(1.) First, he has given forth a most uncertain sound in 
reference to the interpretation of the Mosaic account. Ac- 
knowledging that the apostle Paul recognises it in his own 
religious consciousness as an historical fact, Miiller refuses to 
recognise in it anything more than an historical germ, and 
repudiates in name of theology the task of maintaining its 
historical character in every particular. Further, his views of 
the verisimilitude of Scripture is most unsatisfactory, since 
he considers that the oral tradition had gradually assumed a 
drapery inadequate to the full representation of those pri- 
mary relations. He fitly concludes such a statement of loose 
and uncertain doctrine by the embarrassing statement, that 
“the narrative does not necessarily imply the transference of 
the first man from a state of perfect purity and freedom from 
any sinful disposition or bias into a state of dominant sinful- 
ness, but it does certainly most clearly teach that the depravity 
of man, however it may have originated, has its foundation 
in himself.” Thus we see that Miiller, starting with so 
unworthy a canon of interpretation, has been by logical con- 
sistency obliged to admit that in the attenuated remnant of 
positive statement in Scripture thus interpreted, no satisfac- 
tory or sufficient trace can be found of the real primary origin of 
sin in mankind. Elsewhere he confesses that it is difficult to 
discriminate between the symbolic colouring of the narrative 
and the historical fact. The apostle found no difficulty here, 
for he treated the whole narrative as historical fact ; and it is 
little wonder though the most subtle among modern theorists 
should find it difficult to discriminate where no difference 
exists. We have already sought to shew that such a doctrine 
could only arise out of a mistaken view of the meaning of 
symbolism. The symbol may be rich in spiritual application, 
and yet be strictly and in literal fact historically true. We 
have no cause to doubt the historical truth of each separate 
event in this record of the sin-fall, nor for this reason to 
detract from its symbolic importance. Now, Miiller has not 
even attempted to shew any reason for doubting the historic 
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validity of details, nor has he explained why we ought not as 
well to suspect the accuracy of all other points in the narra- 
tive. He has certainly altogether neglected to shew by what 
criterion we may discriminate between the important or his- 
torical, and the detailed or symbolical parts of the narrative. 

(2.) Second. In consequence of this view of the meaning 
of the original passage of Genesis, Miiller regards the inquiry 
into the first origin of sin as a problem of speculative and not 
of biblical theology. We have here, then, two very important 
questions to answer; on the one hand, as to the validity of 
the distinction maintained, and on the other, as to the 
reference of this special subject to the speculative sphere. 

(a.) We inquire then, first of all, What precisely is implied in 
making such a distinction in theology between the sphere of 
the speculative and the biblical? According to Miiller, there 
exist within the range of theology two distinct and separate 
departments ; the religious teaching of the apostles, and the 
development of the speculative element. The latter is not 
supposed to be provided for in the utterance of apostolic 
doctrine ; no attempt is made to shew that revelation sanctions 
the recognition of such an appendage; yet this speculative 
element must not contradict Scripture, but rather must ap- 
pear implied in Scripture doctrine (Miiller, ii. 393). Now, here 
we find ourselves again in presence of an unsatisfactory and 
uncertain theory. The author is ready to admit that his 
notion of an extra-temporal sin-fall is no Scripture doctrine, 
but a speculative theory ; and yet he wishes it to be regarded 
as a theologowmenon, already implicated in the doctrine of 
Scripture, and evolved out of this by speculative methods. 
We have then, here, in the very discovery of this implication, 
the employment of a speculative process ; for the result arrived 
at is the development of a doctrine of which it had previously 
been said—“ The testimony of Scripture fails us concerning 
the extra-temporal self-deciding of created personalities.” 
And consequently the question here arises, whether the 
speculative knowledge which “ holy Scripture was not intended 
to give,” has any claim to be styled theological. Where 
Scripture fails us, does not theology in any proper sense come 
to an end? Certainly in all the great leading sections of 
Christian theology, questions will be ee which Scripture 
VOL, XXIII.—NO. XC. Cc 
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proposes not to answer. The theologian, however, is properly 
obliged to leave them just as Scripture has done, but the 
Christian philosopher may frame such theories as he regards 
accordant with the spirit of revealed truth. Only in this way 
can theology be relieved of a responsibility that rightly belongs 
not to the science, and speculations no longer viewed as 
theologoumena must stand or fall by their own merits. 
Whatever is non-biblical is non-theological, and we repudiate 
the distinction of departments in theology as speculative and 
biblical. 

(b.) Our next inquiry must be, Whether the question of the 
origin of sin in mankind may properly be regarded as belong- 
ing to the speculative sphere? According to our conception of 
theology, to relegate this problem to speculative treatment is 
quite equivalent to refusing it a place in the theological 
system. The question, therefore, resolves itself into this— 
Can we vindicate for the inquiry regarding the initial and 
primary origin of human sin an undoubted place in the theo- 
logical treatment of the Christian doctrine of sin? We find 
our answer to this question in the results of a careful examina- 
tion of the original passage of Genesis, according to the prin- 
ciples already laid down. In the words of this record we 
certainly find no repudiation of the intention to yield a narra- 
tive of the true origin of human sin; and were such not the 
purpose of that history, we should expect a more definite 
statement of the peculiar problem. Following immediately 
as it does the history of man’s creation, we should naturally 
be prepared to find in it a simple historical continuation, nor 
should we be justified in interpreting this latter section on any 
other principles than those applied to the former. Now, in the 
creation history, we have no hint given of a doctrine of pre- 
existence; rather the plain and manifest declaration of fact is, 
not that God refashioned and used up old materials when He 
originated man’s temporal existence, but that from the new 
made earth He formed the body of His creature, and by a 
fresh breath of His nostrils caused man to become a living 
soul, But if there be no place left in the account of the 
creation for the consistent introduction of a theory of pre- 
existence, then, certainly, in the account of the fall which fol- 
lows, and, which, in the absence of any hint as to sudden 
change of ground, we must regard as proceeding immediately 
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upon the basis which the preceding narrative afforded, 
cannot assume for its own support any such theory, the un- 
tenableness of which has been proved by this admitted pre- 
vious inconsistency. We are, indeed, left in no doubt as to 
the intention of the history of man’s creation given in Genesis, 
if only we are prepared to accept its full literal interpretation. 
When we apply the same method in our examination of the 
account given of the fall, the same satisfactory results must fol- 
low. The Mosaic story of creation expressly professes to account 
not merely for the first appearance of man, not merely for 
the beginning of his temporal being, but for the very earliest 
essential moments of human existence. The Mosaic story of 
the fall continues the history of that creature whose beginning 
has been there related, and consequently the perversion in 
the will of the creature of which this later history tells, must 
be regarded on biblical grounds as a temporal development, 
inasmuch as it refers to a creature whose being has begun in 
time. The intimacy of internal connection between these two 
narratives, therefore, compels us to claim for the record of 
Genesis concerning the fall the intention of yielding an ex- 
planation of the earliest origin of human sin. It is at least 
very manifest that such a conclusion, and the literal interpre- 
tation of the biblical record, must stand and fall together. 

We have now completed what we proposed to do in the 
way of criticising Miiller’s theory of an extra-temporal sin-fall. 
In this inquiry we have restricted ourselves to the one main 
issue on the question of Scripture interpretation. Even were 
this point passed over, we are well aware that sundry weighty 
objections must be made against the doctrine when put forth as 
an explanation of inborn sinfulness ; but these, as introducing 
the consequences of the sin-fall, we have for the present 
carefully avoided. Our present discussion has had direct re- 
ference to the Scripture doctrine of the origin of human sin, 
which we have endeavoured to shew could not, apart from 
‘the principles now urged, maintain for itself any satisfactory 


position. 


In passing now from the consideration of the origin of sin 
to a statement of the biblical doctrine regarding the nature 
of sin, we find the most natural point ‘of transition in the 
relation of sin to the revelation of law. Manifestly the ques- 
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tion of essence is closely related to that of origin, and the 
result of the earlier inquiry must, to a great extent, determine 
our answer to the other. In our discussion of the previous 
problem, we sought to vindicate the propriety of temptation, 
and to assert its full reality as it entered into the educational 
development of the human race. Its reality, however, de- 
pended upon an actual assertion of authority, and the definite 
promulgation of that law which the personal tempter sought 
to induce the creature to disobey. Temptation to disobe- 
dience plainly pre-supposes the deliverance of a law. One o 

the relations between the Creator and the creature, primarily 
manifested, was the relation of Law-giver and law-bound. 
Had God given no law, there could have been no temptation. 
Had there been no temptation, there could have been no sin. 
Hence there would have been no sin, had there been no 
law given. This marks the relation of law to sin. Law is, 
therefore, in regard to sin in its ultimate sense, the conditio 
sine qua non. But when we consider that, apart from such 
a revelation of law, which is simply the explicit utterance of 
the divine will, holiness, in the strict and proper sense, would 
be quite as impossible of attainment as an actual sin-fall would 
be, we will understand how erroneous would be the notion 
that the expression of the will of God in legislative form marks 
the presence of any unsatisfactory element of insufficiency. 
The will of the Creator in relation to the creature must of 
necessity assume the form of law, and law as such can employ 
only the language of command. We are therefore unable to 
agree with the view of Ullmann, when he regards the adoption 
of this form as an indication of a false separation having been 
made between the ideas of law and duty. ‘“ When the law 
commands—when it is obliged to take the form of ‘Thou 
shalt !'—this argues an unsatisfactory moral condition; for 
where the moral condition is what it should be, law does not 
come as a power from without enforcing obedience, but is the 
indwelling principle of action.”' On the contrary, our con- 
ception of creature-life compels us to regard this declaration 
of a power from without enforcing obedience as the normal 
relation which, in immediate dependence, it bears to the 
Creator. That the command has been expressed, by no means 
pre-supposes any tendency on the part of the creature so 
1 Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus, p. 17. 
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addressed to violate the requirements of that law. We can- 
not, certainly, refuse to acknowledge in this matter a definite 
development, but we should find this only by reversing the 
order of stages indicated by Ullmann. Our progression must 
be from the outward enforcement of the precepts of the law 
toward the full internal self-appropriation of the same. The 
command must first be addressed to the free moral agent, in 
order that he may with free moral significance choose it for 
himself as “the indwelling principle of action.” No reason 
has yet been discovered that could justify our rejection of the 
orderly arrangement of the Mosaic narrative, according to 
which God as Creator makes known to the creature, as yet 
altogether free from evil propensity, His will in outward 
legislative form. The Creator claimed the right of saying to 
the creature, ‘‘ Thou shalt not eat of the tree in the midst of 
the garden.” And therefore at this point do we find the 
problems of the origin and of the nature of sin in immediate 
contact. For, while the delivery of the law has rendered pos- 
sible the declaration of opposition, it has also intimated that in 
this opposition the essence of sin consists. 

The distinctive grandeur of the biblical doctrine of sin rests 
in the clearness and completeness of its conception. Already 
in this account of the first human sin, we have fully indicated 
the fruitful germs of every possible form of its subsequent 
development. The fundamental position of God’s Word in 
reference to sin is, that it must always be regarded as disobe- 
dience against God. From this ultimate definition the entire 
biblical doctrine is developed, no single element not already 
contained in this conception being afterward introduced. It 
only remains for us to mark the several stages in this notional 
and real development. 

(1.) First of all, let us clearly indicate the scope and 
contents of this biblical view of sin, according to which it is 
regarded as consisting essentially in disobedience against God. 
The-grand secret of the immeasurable superiority of biblical 
morals over the purest and most earnest developments of 
human systems is found in the unwavering assurance with 
which: it claims for its ultimate grounding the fact of im- 
mediate relationship between the Creator and the creature. 
The only primal relation of the creature was that whereby he 
was connected with his Creator; any other relations could only 
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be secondary, and could have validity only through the main- 
taining of that normal relation which was inseparable from 
his life. Simply in so far as man is recognised as the creature 
of God, can he be properly regarded as bearing relations to 
the creation of God. Thus it comes to pass, that all those 
theories of sin which fail to discover its essence in the sphere 
of this primary relation, regarding it rather as a false develop- 
ment of some of those secondary relations, do invariably find 
it utterly impossible to work out a doctrine at once complete 
and in accordance with human experience. This is the error in 
al] dualistic explanations of sin, from its grossest manifestation 
in Oriental Manichzism to the latest theories of a refined and 
cultured Optimism. The expectation of discovering the essence 
of sin in man’s relation to nature, is simply putting that first 
which should be last, mistaking a later development for the 
original form. Man could not possibly relate himself in a 
false manner to nature unless he had first of all perverted his 
primary normal relation to God. Equally unsatisfactory must 
every theory prove that would define the essential content 
of sin by way of privation, according to the metaphysical 
limitation of his individual nature. The creature can bear 
relation to the creature, whether regarded as self or dis- 
tinguished as a non-ego, only according as the relation 
originally subsisting between the creature and the Creator 
had been recognised. If this primal relation has become 
confused, then, but not till then, can the inter-creaturely 
relations become deranged. Now this primary relation 
originates in the simple expression of the Creator’s will. The 
expression of the supreme will cannot take the form of per- 
suasion or entreaty, but must necessarily assume the form of 
authoritative command. And thus, by being immediately 
associated with the pure conception of God, we have at once 
secured for the biblical doctrine of sin an idea altogether 
peculiar for its comprehensiveness and depth. Just because 
other religions were relatively impure in their conceptions 
of God, were they necessarily incapacitated from giving 
a clear full utterance in their attempts to deal with the 
ultimate significdnce of sin. In very marked and striking 
contrast to all human endeavours to regard sin as simply the 
violation or disturbance of one or other of those subordinate 
relations, does the biblical doctrine demand immediate 
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reference to man’s ultimate relation, and so, upon every 

manifestation of sin, require from man this confession before 

God: “ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done this 

evil in Thy sight.” We find this doctrine of sin as a direct 

offence against God already explicitly recognised in the early 
history of patriarchal times, when Jehovah, in addressing the 

pious king of Gerar, says, not that He had prevented him 

sinning against Abraham or against Sarah (though that also 

was true secondarily), but indicating the ultimate reference 

of sin,—* I also withheld thee from sinning against Me” (Gen. 

xx. 6). And again, various examples under the institution of 
the Mosaic law will occur to every one, in which offences 

committed by one man, apparently against his fellowmen, are 

immediately regarded by God as trespasses committed against 

Himself .(Lev. vi. 2; Num. v. 6, &.). “To do evil in the 

presence of a revealed God is to sin against God; and this 

also, not merely as the form of the consciousness developing 
itself under the law, but in consequence of express declaration, 
‘ Whosoever hath sinned against Me, him will I blot out of 
My book’ (Exod. xxxii. 33)—a repetition of that which was 
spoken to our first parents, and suspended over them. Hence 
also the confession, We have sinned against Thee” (Harless, 
Chr. Eth., p. 112). But the only evil that is possible in the 

presence of a revealed God, is disobedience to His revealed 

will. Whatever form this revelation of will may take, it must 
ever be recognised as essentially a revelation of law. And as 
we have seen that the sinfulness of all manner of sins consists 
in their being committed against God, we therefore must, on 
biblical grounds, state the essential definition of sin as trans- 
gression of God’s law or disobedience to His will. 

(2.) Further, in the development of the principles of truth 
contained in this definition, we must inquire how the ex- 
pression of the divine will is related to the determination of 
moral qualities in purposes and actions. If we revert to the 
Mosaic narrative of the sin-fall, we cannot fail to perceive that 
the trial through which the creature was required to pass had 
for its outer or material determining fact a consideration in 
itself most evidently non-moral, which, however, afford an 
opportunity for the commencement of a moral development, 
inasmuch as it brought man into immediate and decisive 
contact with the expression of the divine will. In this view 
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of the tree of knowledge, as being of moral significance only 
when considered as a test of obedience, we have a general 
consensus of the more sober and sagacious theologians of 
ancient and modern times." The morally indifferent act 
becomes at once decisively moral whenever it gives expression 
to God’s will. Thus we have the distinction of good and 
evil, at least for us, determined by the arbitrary will of God. 
Let us, however, remember that this arbitrariness is nothing 
more than the unconditionateness of the divine will which 
belongs to our pure conception of God; while human arbi- 
trariness is simply man’s refusal to acknowledge that con- 
ditionateness which as surely belongs to the pure conception 
of the creature. “Thus, while with God a thing is right 
because He wills it, with all His creatures the converse is to 
be the rule; we are to will it, because it is right” (Heard). 
By this doctrine at least we must firmly hold, that the will of 
God is the point of attraction and repulsion,—that in purpose 
and action moral character is determined only in relation to 
the eternally holy will of God, and that our only notion of 
rightness means conformity to that will as revealed in law. 
(3.) The doctrine of the nature of sin which considers it to 
consist essentially and ultimately in disobedience against God, 
brings out into very clear prominence the inwardness of char- 
acter. A controversy has been long maintained in reference 
to the intended range and scope of positive law. Schleier- 
macher and many others have contended that law affects only 
the external act, and does not necessarily refer at all to the 
inner motive. Now, if we take a sufficiently deep view of 
the nature of law, we cannot fail to see the untenableness of 
such a statement. Rather, we should say, just because law 
immediately concerns itself with the external act, therefore, in 
the matter of sin, it must make reference to the inner disposi- 
tion and resolve. When we refuse to complicate our definition 
of law, but continue regarding it simply as a manifestation of 
the divine will, we must understand that while, indeed, outward 
actions may seem conformable to it, without the reality of an 
internal spring, it is quite impossible that acts done in oppo- 
sition to its command should be regarded simply in an external 
way, apart from that inner divergence which has prompted 
1 Compare: Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, \xx. 8; Auberlen, Divine 
Revelation, p. 183 ; Heard, Tripartite Nature of Man, pp. 170-173. 
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the overt act, and thus rendered disobedierice against God an 
actual experience. We have understood the revelation of law 
as in every way equivalent to the manifestation of God’s will. 
So soon as this will has gained expression, the obligation of 
the creature to obey it has appeared. But here we must 
remember that will can only address will. The divine will 
does not address the physical powers of the creature, nor even 
directly his understanding ; the command which expresses the 
divine volition can only be received and acted upon by the 
human will. And so we distinguish not between transgressions 
of the law of God and disobedience against His will, except in 
so far as they view the same fact from different points. The 
disobedient spirit can find expression only in transgression, but 
neither disobedience in heart nor transgression in life would be 
possible apart from the expression of the divine will in the 
revelation of positive law. 

(4.) But further we remark, that sin as disobedience attains 
its end through the misemployment of God-given powers. 
According to the doctrine of Scripture, sin is not regarded as 
any new element imported into God’s good universe. It is not 
by any means a new creation. The prince of this world gains 
dominion for himself, but is not at all endowed with creative 
power. Sin, therefore, in human nature is no new nature. 
It is as a principle regulative rather than productive. The 
elements which the tempter had to deal with when he sought 
to originate a sinful development were purely normal, perfectly 
human, nothing less and nothing more. Now these elements, 
as constituting one complete being, are nearly allied, while, as 
viewed in their separate characteristics and tendencies, they 
are radically distinct. Hence quite naturally the discussion 
in reference to the essence of human sin has appropriated as 
distinguishing watchwords of opposing parties the decisive 
contrasts of the sensual and the spiritual. Because sin, as it 
characteristically appears in selfishness, finds its readiest 
manifestation in the sensible, we are induced to rank the 
sphere of sense as essentially low, the fitting scene of sin’s 
commencement. The sphere of manifestation, however, may 
not be the sphere of origination. In itself the sensible forms 
any lodgment for evil, just as little as the higher nature. 
Each side of human nature was a pure “creation of God. The 
combination of the two in definite relations was a divine 
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arrangement. In the most rigid sense there can be no human 
act that is purely spiritual, for every human act must reflect the 
mutual influences of the two elements whereby it is constituted. 
Acts, therefore, are distinguished as spiritual and sensible only 
according to the preponderance in each several case of spirit or 
of sense. In man’s relations to God, the human side comprised 
the complete being. In spiritual and sensible acts man was 
required to maintain this relation. Failure in one or the other 
would have been sin, inasmuch as it would have affected this 
relation. Man’s sin indeed arose on the spiritual side, which, 
however, was not itself wholly spiritual. The immediate con- 
tent of the temptation was sensual: the ultimate content was 
spiritual. The fruit was fair and sweet ; by the knowledge of 
good and evil to which they should attain, they believed that 
they should become as Gods. Yet, although the eating of the 
fruit appears a merely sensual act, it can have dogmatic signi- 
ficance only when considered in its ethical reference. The 
potency of the temptation by no means lay in any seductive 
influence which the sensible properties of the fruit possessed, 
but in the spiritual end attainable (as it appeared) only through 
the sensible partaking thereof. It must at the same time be 
remembered that it had already been carefully noted that the 
sensible means for the attainment of such a spiritual end were 
in themselves agreeable. The sensual was thus auxiliary to 
the spiritual ; for in reaching the spiritual, not only would the 
senses suffer no unpleasantness, but would be themselves yet 
more fully gratified. We can, therefore, find no encourage- 
ment in the account of the sin-fall given in Genesis for the 
attempts which have been made by so many dogmatists to trace 
the earliest origin of human sin exclusively to one or other of 
those elements constituting humanity, and thus to discover 
the ultimate nature and fullest essence of human sin in a 
development of the sensibility, or in a development of the 
spiritual element, in man. The true breadth and fulness of 
the biblical view includes all the principles insisted upon by 
modern theological science, while refusing to rest in any one 
as ultimate. The “cosmical principle” of Martensen is an 
expression too vague_and indeterminate to indicate satisfac- 
torily a potency so distinctly active in determining such mighty 
issues. Inasmuch, however, as it rises above the one-sided 
conception which places the germ of sin in one or other of the 
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two great elements of human nature, it marks a decided 
advance, and yields for us at least this truth, that we must not 
expect to find the pure principle of evil in any mere false 
relation or undue proportioning of those separate parts of the 
human unity. We can no longer acquiesce in the reduction 
of human sin in essence to selfishness, which has now become 
the generally accepted doctrine (Muller, Ullmann, Nitzsch, 
Oosterzee, Hase). Nor, on the other hand, can we claim any 
more favourable consideration for the view that ultimately 
resolves sin into seunsualism, which, though not now so 
generally received, has recently had some very distinguished 
advocates (Schleiermacher, Rothe, Ritter). The common error 
in these conflicting theories whereby they are thoroughly vitiated 
consists in this, that they deal with subordinate relations, not 
with the original and primary relation whereby the creature 
is brought into immediate contact with the Creator. It is 
indeed argued on behalf of the theory of selfishness, that it takes 
immediate cognisance of alienation from God as the real spring 
of sin. But why should we then pass away from the ultimate 
fact, as if we could find a yet stricter definition in the consi- 
deration of that subsequent operation whereby we supply the 
place of a lost God by the illegitimate elevation of the creature 
or self. The fact of alienation from God is comprehensive of 
all manner of sin. This is precisely the character which 
any adequate theory of sin must have, and which the conflict- 
ing theories of selfishness and sensualism do not possess. The 
grounds for repudiating both theories have been very fully and 
satisfactorily expounded by Dr Hodge: “ It is contrary to the 
testimony of every man’s consciousness to say that selfishness 
is the essential element of sin. There is no selfishness in 
malice nor in emnity to God. There are far higher forms of 
evil than mere selfishness. The true nature of sin is aliena- 
tion from God, and opposition to His character and will. It is 
the opposite of holiness, and does not admit of being reduced 
to any one principle, either the love of the creature or the love 
of self.” “The works of the flesh are not merely sensual works, 
but sinful works, everything in man that is evil. ... The 
scriptures, therefore, are directly opposed to the theory which 
makes the body or the sensuous nature of man the source of 
sin, and its essence to consist in yielding to our appetites and 
worldly affections, instead of obeying the reason and con- 
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science.”? Those offered explanations of sin, therefore, we 
consider not really contradictory ; they are naturally embraced 
under a higher unity, and thus comprehended offer a thoroughly 
sufficient definition of sin as disobedience against the revealed 
will of God. If once severed, and regarded as separate prin- 
ciples, they never can be brought together again. But if from 
the first we seek to develop them together, the issue will be a 
doctrine of the nature of sin thoroughly biblical in method 
and results. 

We must, however, very carefully guard against the notion 
that the purpose of man’s probation was merely to fix in man 
any natural order determined by God, and already present in 
the creature. We must much rather view the trial as marking 
the active beginning of a moral development. “The discipline 
man was put under in Eden was not merely to choose the 
good and refuse the evil, to make reason the sovereign and 
appetite the servant ; it was also to know good and evil,—to 
know that the essence of goodness consisted in obedience to 
God’s rule as such, and that the rule of sin is disobedience 
and self-will.”* This is a truth which cannot be too earnestly 
insisted on. It is just the old doctrine, often stated yet often 
forgotten, that all moral development must begin in conscious- 
ness, and that God brings forth the expression of His will in 
legislative form, just in order that man, by means of a moral 
development, possible only through the working of his con- 
science, may himself resolve to obey or disobey. 


We have now completed our investigation of the two 
problems which we proposed to ourselves as to the origin and 
‘the nature of human sin. It only remains for us to vindicate 
for this paper the title which we have chosen for it,—The 
Christian Doctrine of the Origin and Nature of Sin. We 
have dwelt almost exclusively with the narrative of Genesis 
regarding the entrance of sin into our world, maintaining 
that there we find the richest and most complete statement 
of principles abundantly sufficient to account for every 
subsequent development of sin. It can only be by the most 
superficial conceptions regarding the sources of Christian 
truth that the apparent separation of this account from the 


1 Hodge’s Systematic Theology, ii. p. 149 and p. 145. 
® Heard, Tripartite Nature of Man, pp. 171-172. 
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historical development of the Christian belief should be 
considered as depriving the doctrine thereon fundamentally 
established, from being received into the system of Christian 
doctrine. The doctrine of sin, as equivalent to the history of 
the disease, may be very fully traced and rendered compre- 
hensively complete, apart altogether from the fact or revelation 
of redemption as the history and science of the cure. While, 
therefore, earnestly insisting upon the genetic unity of the 
divine revelation, we must regard the doctrine of sin as 
fundamentally expounded in its entirety in the Old Testament. 
Facts there revealed may be afterwards illustrated in a strik- 
ing manner, and placed in a new light, but no really novel fact 
requires to be added to complete the doctrinal statement ; 
whereas the doctrine of redemption is peculiarly the doctrine of 
the New Testament, and when regarded as strictly developed 
upon the basis of the Old Testament doctrine of sin, is 
found already in a form perfect, and admitting neither addition 
nor modification. The Mosaic doctrine of sin, seeing that it 
was developed with full consciousness of that which had 
afterwards to be accomplished (Gen. iii. 15), deserves amongst 
Christian doctrines a place co-ordinate with the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith, which again refers back to it. 
The development of Christian doctrine which still advances 
toward completion, in its dependence upon divine revelation, 
properly commences with the story of the fall, which, while 
once and for ever completing the Christian doctrine of sin, 
contained already the glorious hope of restoration when the 
fulness of the times should come. 


JOHN MACPHERSON. 








Art. III.—The Synagogue and the Church. 
. III. MopErN Missions. 


HE first attempt at anything like organised missionary 
labour among the Jews, was made in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It proceeded from Halle, the birthplace 
also of that spirit of Christian love which sent the earliest 
message of the Cross to India. 
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On one of his periodical evangelizing journeys, Franke 
visited an old and venerable preacher of the truth, Pastor 
Johann Miiller of Gotha, whose heart was filled with love for 
Israel, and who had been long endeavouring to remove the 
veil of unbelief from the minds of those Jews with whom he 
came in contact. He had written a little work, setting forth 
the true nature of redemption through Christ, which had met 
with much acceptance among Jews. Encouraged by his 
success, he prepared a second tractate, entitled, “Light at 
Eventide,” which he desired to print with Hebrew characters, 
but in the German language. His own name he had 
translated into Johanan Kimchi on the title-page, and as a 
celebrated Rabbi was so called, a wide circulation of the book 
was expected. But the cost of publication was too great for 
the old man’s limited means. The procuring of the funds 
necessary for printing was the beginning of the first Jewish 
mission. 

Franke’s enthusiasm was fired by the venerable pastor's 
simple tale of his efforts among the Jews, and his heartfelt 
zeal in the cause. On his return to Halle, he made the 
ingathering of Israel the theme of a discourse before his 
students, and succeeded in turning the thoughts of a youth 
called Callenberg into the desired channel. This young 
student began to meditate upon the state of Israel, cast out 
and scattered among the nations, and upon the promise 
shadowed forth in Scripture of a glorions restoration. Ulti- 
mately he resolved to devote himself entirely to this work, to 
which God seemed to be calling him, and to do what one 
man could to hasten the consummation.. Soon after his 
appointment to a chair in the university, Callenberg set out 
for Gotha to visit Miiller, and confer with him upon the 
matter which now lay nearest to both their hearts. The 
“ Light at Eventide” still lay imprisoned in manuscript in the 
old pastor’s desk. He shewed it to his visitor, with the 
sorrowful remark that he had now no hope of ever seeing it 
in print. “God will find a way,” replied the younger and 
more hopeful professor. He put the MS. in his pocket, 
and returned to Halle, resolved to collect from his friends 
money enough to defray the cost of its publication. This 
preliminary difficulty was soon removed; but a new and 
unlooked for one arose. It was impossible to find in Halle a 
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compositor able to set Hebrew type. Finally a physician 
called Fromman, himself a converted Israelite, undertook the 
task, and after many failures succeeded in setting up the 
work. With one of the first copies that left the press in 
their hands, the two friends, Fromman and Callenberg, 
hastened to Gotha to convey the joyful news to the aged 
author. But they found him on his deathbed, and were 
forbidden to enter his room, until Fromman, as a physician, 
obtained admittance. Approaching the bed of the dying 
man, he said, “ Here is your little book, ‘ Light at Eventide ;’ 
it is printed at last.” The old man was roused from his stupor 
by the strange voice, and a look of happiness spread over his 
countenance on hearing the joyful news. Clasping his hands, 
he murmured, “May God send salvation to the house of 
Israel !” and so passed into his rest. 

The report which Callenberg drew up regarding the disposi- 
tion of the funds he had collected for the publication, drew 
the attention of the Christian community to the subject. 
Further subscriptions began to flow into the treasury, and the 
young professor soon found himself in a position, not only to 
undertake the publication of other works of a similar character, 
but also to open an institute for the training of young men 
for missionary work among the Jews. Thus, in 1728, the 
“ Callenberg Jewish and Mohammedan Institute” was founded, 
the earliest establishment of the kind within the Protestant 
Church. The first missionaries who went forth were Magister 
Wiedmann and Candidate Manitius, who, from 1730 till 1735, 
travelled and taught among the Jews in Poland, Bohemia, 
Germany, Denmark, and England. In 1736, they were joined 
by Stephen Schultz, who speedily became the most noted 
labourer of his age in the Hebrew vineyard. This extra- 
ordinary man has described in his book, “ The Leadings of the 
Most High according to His Counsel,” his own wonderful 
calling to the work, with his no less wonderful training for it, 
and the success that attended his labours in various lands. 
His eager spirit was not satisfied with the narfow bounds of 
Europe. He resolved to preach Christ in every country of the 
world; and in 1752 actually set out with his friend and 
fellow-labourer, Woltersdorf, on a missionary tour round the 
globe. They journeyed through Austria, crossed the Adriatic, 
visited the islands of the Archipelago, laboured for a time in 
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Smyrna and along the banks of the Euphrates, reaching 
Palestine in 1755. Here Woltersdorf sickened and died, and 
Schultz, feeling the need of rest, and longing for Christian 
fellowship, set out for home. He arrived in Halle in October 
the following year, and in an address delivered before an 
immense assembly gathered to welcome him, told the story of 
his wanderings and labours from the text, “ The harvest is 
great, but the labourers are few.” 

Callenberg died in 1760, and Schultz, who had now been 
employed for twenty years in active missionary work, under- 
took the direction of the Institute as his successor. Through 
all the distress and confusion of the Seven Years’ War, he 
presided over the mission with consummate wisdom and zeal. 
His successor in the office, on his death in 1776, was the 
learned and pious Beyer, who directed the work till 1792, 
when the Institute was finally abandoned. During the sixty- 
four years of its existence, twenty trained misssionaries had 
left its walls to bear to Israel the message of the Cross. 
These messengers of peace had been indefatigable in their 
zeal, and, always brave in the face of danger and patient in 
the endurance of tribulation, had carried, through many 
vicissitudes, the banner of the Lord over three quarters of the 
globe. Schultz alone had journeyed over thirty thousand 
miles of land and sea, and had preached the Gospel in at least 
twenty languages. 

Still the Callenberg mission left few, if any, durable traces 
behind it. No great array of converts survived its fall to 
testify to the truth it had proclaimed. Numerous proselytes 
had been made, but they had been absorbed into the mass of 
-the Church; and among them were none of talents so 
commanding or position so eminent as to perpetuate the 
memory of their conversion, or create any general interest in 
the class from which they had sprung. Only the porch of the 
house of Israel had been visited. Only the blind and halt 
and maimed, who sat begging by the wayside, had heard the 
tidings. The wide halls of Judaism had not yet echoed to the 
sound of the Gospel. The deep heart of the nation had not 
yet been moved to believe the report, and still beat in enmity 
to Christ. Still, a~ beginning had been accomplished. The 
fountain of Christian love had been broken open, and 
Christian effort had begun to beat in gentle force against the 
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rocks which Judaism opposes to the Messiah’s entrance into 
His own kingdom. In a subsequent age the stream was to 
broaden and flow in stronger current, to sweep away the 
barriers, and flood the wilderness with the knowledge of 
Christ as the waters cover the sea. 

The second half of the sixteenth century had witnessed a 
complete revolution in the relation hitherto subsisting between 
the Church and the Synagogue inGermany. We have already 
alluded to the effects produced by the Reformation in opening 
up fields of intellectual effort to all comers, and, by bringing 
Jewish and Christian scholars together on a common platform 
of phiiosophy and letters, breaking down the old barriers of 
distrust and hatred which had so long separated the two parties. 
In the period now under review, the influences in this direction 
became stronger through the working of a new set of causes, 
which, though themselves indirect products of the Reformation, 
were nevertheless political rather than philosophical or religious 
in their character. Doctrines of liberty and equality began 
to be much in men’s thoughts and mouths over all Europe in 
that age, and, especially in North Germany, went like leaven 
through every class in the community. In the Protestant 
States these principles found easy and ready application to 
the case of the Jews. It became fashionable in the literary 
circles of Berlin and other German capitals, to adopt a tone 
not unfrequently of excessive sympathy and toleration towards 
the Hebrews. Jewish scholars began to find access to salons 
which had hitherto been obstinately closed against them, and 
were petted and caressed even by those who had formerly been 
bitterly hostile and contemptuous. It was only natural that 
they should soon begin to adopt more and more the peculiar 
tone and culture of the age. Some of them even became 
leaders in the great social movement. Gradually the more 
advanced among them began to abandon those doctrines and 
observances of their faith and worship which were in most 
glaring contrast with Christian customs. Thus there arose 
within the Jewish community a new sect of “ Reformed Jews,” 
the members of which, in Germany at least, now far out- 
number the ancient orthodox party, and preponderate also in 
point of rank and social influence. This new party has 
discarded the time-honoured name of synagogue for their 
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places of worship, adopting instead the term temple. Their 
preachers discourse in German, and their sermons are not mly 
modelled after the Christian pattern in point of form, but 
approach the latter very closely in subject-matter also. In 
point of fact, there is very little difference between the noral 
teaching of the reformed Jewish and that of the msdern 
rationalistic Christian pulpit. A temple Jew woul feel 
perfectly at home in almost any modern Unitarian church. 

This entire movement was the outcome, not of any déeply- 
felt religious want, but of the social and humanistic revolution 
of the age. The system of the Synagogue was re-cast, not to 
meet the just and proper requirements of a progressive theology, 
or on account of new light which a purified Christianity had 
thrown upon the old fundamental truths still retained by 
Judaism, but to get rid of the appearance of superstition, to 
free themselves from the charge of bigotry, and to place them- 
selves in the same rank with their Gentile fellow-citizens in 
liberal culture and enlightened progress. Rationalism, there- 
fore, and not religious sentiment, had prompted the change 
from the old to the new paths. 

Hence it is not strange that when the original motive forces 
ceased to act, the Jewish Reformation entered upon a fresh 
phase, and produced quite another set of phenomena. The 
more eager spirits in the new party failed to find in the 
mongrel system they had elaborated, and which lacked both 
the earnestness of Synagogue orthodoxy and the vitality and 
truth of Christianity, the satisfaction they had expected. As, 
on the one hand, they could not recede from the position they 
had assumed, and, on the other, shrank from any further 
advance along a path which they instinctively felt must 
ultimately land them in Christianity, they gradually turned to 
other sources for the satisfaction which their spirits craved. 
With many, art took the place of religion. Others sought for 
change in the troubled sea of politics." A few found refuge in 
the wide fields of philosophic speculation. The vast majority 
sank into that slough of materialistic infidelity which seems in 


1 The Jews gained about this time a place in the politics of Europe which 
they have managed to retain till the present hour. At the present moment 
they wield enormous influence in many Epropean States. The Premier of 
England is a Jew. In France the late Minister of Public Worship and 
Education, Jules Simon, and the Ex-Director, Gambetta, are Jews. The 
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mbst cases to be the normal transition stage between error and 
truth for communities as well as for individuals. 

Our space does not permit us to refer at any length to the 
more remarkable names that marked and guided this reform 
movement among the Jews. We only stay to instance those 
of Moses Mendelsohn and David Friedlander. The former 
was one of the noblest spirits whom Judaism has ever pro- 
duced. He was born in 1729, and, notwithstanding the 
extreme poverty with which he had to contend in his youth, 
entered with zest into the religious and philosophic specula- 
tions of his age. He advanced far within the lines of Chris- 
tianity, but could never be persuaded to enter the camp itself, 
though his Christian friends, and especially Lavater, made 
strenuous efforts to induce him. In his Reply to Dohm he 
takes occasion to explain and set forth in clear terms his 
peculiar standpoint with reference both to Judaism and 
Christianity. If he cannot be claimed as a Christian, he was 
certainly not a Jew in any ordinary sense of the term. His 
children all embraced Christianity during their father’s life- 
time, and he made no effort to restrain them, nor evinced any 
sorrow at their desertion of the Synagogue. 

Friedlander’s case is even more deserving of note than that 
of Mendelsohn. He was the first to suggest a compromise 
between the two religions. In an Epistle addressed by him 
to Probst Teller of Berlin, he proposes that the Jews should 
be permitted to enter the Christian Church and take rank 
among its members, on condition of their abandoning certain 
specific doctrines and observances, and carrying out certain 
reforms in their organisation. But he stipulates that they 
should not be compelled to submit to baptism. Teller was an 
extreme Rationalist in his views, and, had the issue depended 
on bimself, would no doubt have fallen in with this proposal. 
But the appeal having been addressed to him in his official 
character, he was obliged to negative it. Both sides recognised 
its unsatisfactory character, and the crude attempt to bring 
about a union of the Church with the Synagogue was speedily 


most powerful statesman in the new German Empire, next to Prince 
Bismarck, is Lasker the Jew, the enlightened and humane leader of the 
National-Liberal party in the Imperial Diet. In the little Hanseatic Republio 
of Hamburg more than two-thirds of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are Jews. And many other instances might be quoted. 
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forgotten. Like Mendelsohn’s children, Friedlinder’s also 
became Christians during his lifetime. 

One of Mendelsohn’s descendants deserves special notice. 
His daughter Dorothea married in the first instance a Jewish 
merchant called Simon Veit. But the prosaic life and mean 
intellectual capacity of her husband filled her soul with 
loathing. She succeeded in obtaining a divorce from him, and 
became the wife of Friedrich Schlegel, with whom she entered 
into all the speculations and wild theories of the Romantic 
School, then in the full vigour of its curious influence. ith 
her husband she joined the Roman Catholic Church at 
Cologne in 1803, apparently with perfect sincerity of convic- 
tion. Somewhat older than Schlegel, she exercised extra- 
ordinary influence over his wild erratic genius. Through all 
the vicissitudes of her eventful life, she never forgot the noble 
womanly modesty which was her strongest characteristic, and 
which sometimes hid her splendid talents from the notice and 
appreciation they deserved. Most of her works were published 
anonymously. Her two sons by her first marriage, Philip and 
John Emanuel Veit, inherited their mother’s genius, and left a 
deep mark on the age in which they lived. 

Other instances might be cited of noble women of the 
house of Israel who influenced strongly the current of religious 
thought in Germany during the earlier part of the present 
century. We shall only refer to one case, that of Henrietta 
Herz. The name of this eminent daughter of Israel is insepar- 
ably linked with that of Schleiermacher. She contributed not 
a little to shape the life and direct the labours of the father of 
the second reformation, and exercised great influence over 
many others of the most distinguished men of the time. The 
daughter of a Jewish physician, De Lemos, she became the 
wife, at a comparatively early age, of Marcus Herz, also a 
physician, and a man of considerable philosophic repute in his 
day. On the death of her husband she devoted herself to 
philosophy and works of benevolence. Her beauty and genius 
soon made her salons the favourite resort of the most eminent 
scholars and men of letters in Berlin. At her receptions the 
social and political problems of the age were freely discussed ; 
religious topics especially were handled with the earnestness 
and thoroughness of men who instinctively felt themselves to 
be shaping a new epoch in the religious history of their country. 
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Frau Herz took a-prominent part in these discussions, and 
though at first disposed to regard Christianity rather as an 
zsthetico-philosophical system than as a system of revealed 
truth, yet her mind gradually opened to the true meaning of 
the ,gospel of the cross, and her heart at length recognised 
Jesus as the Messiah. After long testing the depth and 
reality of her new convictions, she publicly embraced Chris- 
tianity. It may be noted as characteristic of the influence she 
had, acquired over Schleiermacher, that each of the Reden iiber 
die Religion was submitted to her criticism in manuscript 
before being published, and in not a few instances alterations 
were made at her suggestion, We believe they were all de- 
livered prior to her conversion. The curious spectacle, strongly 
illustrative of the new spirit which was beginning to breathe 
over both Church and Synagogue, is thus exhibited of the 
greatest Christian thinker of his age, the peer of Augustine 
and Calvin, the man who broke the force of Rationalism and 
inaugurated a revival of religion in Germany, taking counsel 
with a Jewess over the work of Christian philosophy which 
was destined to introduce the new and brighter era. 

It cannot be denied, however, that whilst in the latter part 
of last century and the first half of the present one, many noble 
Jewish spirits entered the Christian Church through the portals 
of philosophy, yet the vast majority of those Jews whom the 
peculiar Zeitgeist of the period had carried away from their 
ancient Hebrew moorings, failed to reach the haven of gospel 
faith, and were engulphed in the waves of scepticism. Even 
among those who professed to believe, there were many who 
had embraced Christianity solely on account of the improved 
social position which rewarded their proselytism. A certain 
moral pressure, and the prospect of obtaining social advantage, 
led many into the Christian fold during the renaissance period 
in Germany ; much in the same way as the physical pressure of 
persecution had swelled the ranks of the Church in the middle 
ages, It must be confessed that many of these modern pro- 
selytes may fitly be compared with the new-Christians of the 
olden time, only with this difference, that whereas the new- 
Christians of a former period held fast in secret to their 
ancient faith, their modern representatives have abandoned all 
creeds, Talmudic as well as Christian, and adopted instead of 
religion the principles of a false and misnamed liberalism, 
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But what persecution and physical violence could not 0 
in the middle ages, and what moral pressure and so-called 
culture failed to accomplish in more modern times, is in our 
own day being achieved by the spirit of love that has béen 
shed abroad more abundantly in Christian hearts. ‘The 
Church has learned the use of a weapon unknown to ‘our 
fathers ; and through her various missionary organisations is 
putting forth a power which must, sooner or later, compel the 
proud fortress of Judaism to yield, and open wide its gates, 
that the King of glory may come in. 


It only now remains for us, in drawing our paper to a 
close, to glance briefly at these most recent efforts to convey 
to Israel the message of salvation. The brightest page in the 
history of the diaspora opens before us. But our space forbids 
detail, and we shall only attempt to give the more prominent 
lines of the picture. 

Generally speaking, two extreme theories divide the suf- 
frages of the Church regarding the propriety of mission work 
among the Jews. It is held, on the one hand, by a large 
section, of which the late Pastor Harms of Hermannsburg 
may be taken as the exponent, that all missionary enterprise 
amoug them is both hopeless and superfluous. To use 
Harms’ own words, published in the Hermannsburger Mis- 
sionsblutt for 1861 : 

“The Jews, having rejected the Lord Jesus, are now in their turn 
rejected by Him ; they have ceased to be God’s chosen people. They 
are blinded, and their blindness shall continue till the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in. It is utterly useless to preach to them. Those 
- individuals who have come in, and are still coming, do so of their own 
accord. They have everywhere opportunities enough ; they live in the 
midst of Christendom, and the Churches are all open to them.” 

On the other hand, the view which obtains most widely in 
the churches of England is, that the Jews shall yet again 
take the chief place, and play the most decisive part, in the 
developement of the Messiah’s kingdom. Hence, mission 
work among them is the imperative duty, and ought to be 
a chief concern of Christians in an age like the present, in 
which the eschatolegical elements of Scripture-teaching are 
coming to the surface, and being fulfilled with such startling 
rapidity. Those who entertain this theory usually couple 
with it the prospect of a speedy return of Israel to their own 
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land, of Jerusalem being rebuilt and becoming the seat of a 
Jewish-Christian Church, that shall be the centre of Christen- 
dom, and out of which shall flow streams of refreshing over 
the, whole Gentile world; with many other apocalyptic 
millenarian fancies. 

The former theory is sufficiently refuted, we think, by 
pointing to the words of St Paul in the tenth chapter of 
Romans: “ How then shall they call on Him in whom they 
have not believed? And how shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without 
a preacher? And how shall they preach except they be 
sent?” God hath not cast away His ancient people; and 
surely the removal of the temporary curse which has fallen 
upon them is fit matter for Christian prayer, and the pro- 
clamation among them of the Healer a proper task for 
Christian labour. 

The second view is equally unwarranted by Scripture, and 
in some of its results not a little mischievous in practice. 
Those who’ hold it are given to a fanciful interpretation of 
the Word of God, which produces a nerveless sentimental 
millenarian theology, raises quite a false issue in the question, 
and paralyses Christian effort in no small degree. The 
establishment of a Jewish-Christian Church in Jerusalem, 
giving to Jews a pre-eminence in grace, and placing them 
above their Gentile fellow-believers, thus creating, in point of 
fact, a hereditary aristocracy among the saints of God, is 
utterly irreconcilable with that sure word of apostolic prophecy 
which describes the Messianic Church of the future as a com- 
munity in which all shall be of God, and no distinction 
possible between Jew and Gentile. 

We think the truth lies in the middle between the two. 
Israel is not cast off for ever. Missionary enterprise among 
them is not hopeless, for “all Israel shall be saved.” When 
the ingathering to the Christian fold shall take place, or by 
what means, or in what order, has not been revealed. But 
the analogy of Jehovah’s dealings with them in wrath hitherto 
would seem to point to a gradual leavening of the mass of the 
nation with gospel truth, a quickening, revivifying process 
carried on by the Spirit of God breathing upon the dry bones, 
and a gradual return to the old-new paths that shall extend 
over many years. Just as the whole curse was not pronounced 
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or inflicted in a moment, but was spread over long periods jof 
time, so also its removal shall take place, not in the twinkling 
of an eye, as our chiliastic interpreters of Scripture expect, 
but by a developing series of events, some of which, however, 
may exceed others in largeness of importance and outline, 
in the same way as the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
dispersion of the people stand out most prominently as land- 
marks in the dispensation of judgment. In the meantime 
the duty of the Christian Church and the hopefulness of the 
work are clear. Let the Gospel of the Cross be preached to 
the Jews just as to the other lapsed bodies of men who have 
wandered far from the truth; always in the consciousness, 
however, that a special blessing of success has been promised 
to the labourer in Zion, and that God has yet a great work to 
accomplish on earth through the agency of Jacob His servant, 
whom for that end He has preserved intact and separate 
among the nations. What Israel’s mission in the future shall 
be has been shadowed forth by St Paul in his epistle to the 
Romans. When the Lord visits and redeems His people, He 
will have a whole nation prepared to do His will—a vast army 
of servants spread over the earth, speaking all languages, at 
home in every land, ready to begin at once the proclamation 
of the truth when they shall have learned its deep import for 
themselves. Surely the ingathering of Israel shall be for the 
heathen world in that day as life from the dead. 

Organised and continuous missionary enterprise among the 
Jews may be dated from the beginning of the present century. 
The London Society for the propagation of the Gospel among 
them was the first to take the field in 1809. The story of its 

- origin reads like a romance. In 1808 the celebrated Lewis 
Way, when riding with a friend in Devonshire, had his atten- 
tion drawn by his companion to some stately trees in a park 
they were passing. “Do you know,” said his friend, “the 
singular condition that is attached to those oaks? A lady 
who formerly owned this park stipulated in her will that they 
should not be cut down until Jerusalem should again be in 
the possession of Israel, and they are growing still.” Way’s 
heart was deeply moved by the incident. The idea of the 
restoration of the Jews took possession of his mind. In the 
following year he succeeded in forming the London Society, 
among whose earliest members were Dr Simeon of Cambridge, 
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Dr Marsh of Birmingham, Leigh Richmond, and the pious 
Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. The efforts of 
the, infant society were at first confined to the Jews of 
London, and for their benefit the Episcopal Jews’ chapel was 
built in 1803, the Duke of Kent laying the foundation-stone. 
The work soon extended beyond the limits of England. Way 
travelled over most of the continent of Europe, everywhere 
endeavouring—in some cases with marked success—to create 
in Christian hearts an interest in the cause. At the com- 
mencement the society was non-sectarian in its constitution, 
but in 1815 circumstances occurred which compelled dis- 
senters to retire from it, and begin an independent agency. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat exclusive and narrow spirit 
which informs its management, the London Society is richly 
blessed in its labours and fruitful in success beyond all others. 
The field of its operations is divided into three districts. The 
first of these embraces England, with London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Bristol as main centres. The second consists 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The third comprises Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Kreuznach, Strasburg, Colmar and Miihlhausen 
in Alsace, and Paris. These, however, are only the chief 
stations of the mission, which extends its operations far 
beyond the limits of Europe to Africa and Asia. 

The Berlin Society for the advancement of Christianity 
among the Jews may be regarded as an offshoot from the 
London parent stem. It was founded in 1822, and owes its 
origin to a visit which Lewis Way paid to Berlin in 1818, on 
which occasion he succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of 
Sir George Rose, at that time English ambassador to the 
Prussian court, Professor Tholuck, and other warm-hearted 
friends for the cause. The Berlin Association has labourers 
in various parts of Germany and the East. 

In August 1841 a proposal was made to Queen Victoria by 
the pious Frederick William IV. of Prussia, which deserves 
special notice. Chevalier Bunsen was deputed to visit the 
English court, and, in the name of his royal master, invite 
the Queen and Christian people of England to unite with 
Germany in sending the Gospel to the Jews in Palestine. A 
nobler envoy, with a nobler message, never passed between 
the two courts. “Go,” said the pious monarch to Bunsen on 


his departure, “and tell the Christians of England that I 
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proffer them the band of Christian union across the grave of 
our common Redeemer.” The negotiations on the subject 
were carried on with the utmost heartiness and speed. The 
new bishopric of St James of Jerusalem was established, and 
the first bishop, Dr Alexander, departed from England to 
begin his labours in November, just four months after the 
project had been first mooted. It was agreed that the bishops 
of Jerusalem should be alternately an Englishman and a 
German. The expense of the work is borne equally by the 
two countries, and marked success has followed the under- 
taking. Already more than twelve hundred proselytes have 
been baptized in the church on Mount Zion ;' and the influ- 
ence of the mission is felt by the Mahommedans throughout 
the entire country. This union of the two great Protestant 
powers of Europe for the conversion of Israel caused consterna- 
tion at the court of Rome. Strenuous efforts were made—for 
a time with success—to induce the Porte to oppose the work. 
The Pope in hot haste despatched a rival bishop to Jerusalem, 
conferring upon him the somewhat equivocal title of Bishop im 
partibus of Babylon. As an observant critic remarked on the 
occasion, “it is not the first time that the enemy has foretold 
the judgment of God without knowing it, and the Popes, 
dipping their pens in the ink of prophecy, written their doom 
upon their own foreheads.” 

To the Church of Scotland belongs the high honour of 
having been the first Protestant Church in Christendom to 
engage as a Church in the work of Jewish missions. The 
attention of its General Assembly was called to the subject in 
1838 ; and in the spring of the following year a deputation, 
consisting of Drs Keith and Black, with Mr Bonar and the 
sainted M‘Cheyne, was sent to visit and inquire into the 
condition of the Jews of Europe and Palestine. These com- 
missioners visited most of the cities along the coast of the 
Mediterranean where Jews were congregated in the largest 
numbers, and arrived in the Holy Land in the month of June. 
Their return journey lay by Smyrna and Constantinople, up 
the banks of the Danube, through the different principalities, 
to Pomerania and the cities of Berlin and Hamburg. They 
were received everywhere in the most friendly manner by the 


1 Mr Ayerst’s speech at the Conference of Jewish Missionaries in Berlin 
in 1870. 
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Jews. The report of their expedition was published in 1842, 
and a French translation appeared at Paris in 1844. Mission 
stations were established at Jassy and Pesth. During the 
storiny Disruption period the good work was neither forgotten 
nor abandoned. The missionaries sent out by the Established 
Church cast in their lot with the young and vigorous Free 
Church of Scotland, which carries on the work with unabated 
zeal till the present day. On the continent of Europe its 
agents are faithfully and successfully labouring in Breslau, 
Prague, Pesth, and Amsterdam. 

The Irish Presbyterian Church was moved to enter the 
Jewish field in 1842. The first missionary sent out by it 
selected Damascus as the scene of his labours. At present, 
the Irish Jewish Mission has agents labouring, as the God of 
Israel gives them opportunity, in Damascus, Hamburg, Bonn, 
Vienna, and Venice. Professor Rogers of Belfast is the 
director of the work. 

The Rhenish-Westphalian Society came into existence also 
in 1842. It may be regarded as another offshoot from the 
London Society. Its efforts are confined, we believe, to the 
provinces watered by the Rhine. In 1857 it had no missionary 
engaged in actual service. 

In 1843 the British Society began its operations. Its 
management is confined to dissenters of various denomina- 
tions. Its agents, who are all converted Israelites, have had 
much success in France and Germany, and especially in 
London. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Society in Bavaria is also 
deserving of notice. Missionary Goldberg, one of its agents, 
was one of the most zealous and successful labourers who ever 
proclaimed the gospel to Israel. He was indefatigable in 
visiting and reasoning with the Jews scattered over the towns 
and villages of Saxony and Bohemia. At the great annual 
fairs at Leipzig, he often succeeded in getting thousands of 
Jews to listen to his preaching. It was through him that 
Professor Delitzsch’s mind was first turned to the importance 
of the work. The latter is now at the head of a society for con- 
veying to his own brethren after the flesh the gospel of a 
crucified Saviour. Goldberg died in 1848, and a sketch of his 
life and labours, by Hansmeister, was published in the same 
year. 
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Time would fail us to mention all the societies and auxiliaries 
that have taken up the work within the last few years. Suffice 
it to say, that nearly every evangelical church in Europe snd 
America is employed, in one way or another, in organized 
missionary enterprise among the Jews; and Christian people 
are everywhere manifesting increasing interest in the subj ect. 

Notwithstanding the short period during which these ‘mes- 
sengers of peace to Israel have been engaged in their work, the 
fruits already gathered by them, comparatively speaking far 
outnumber those reaped in any other field of Christian enter- 
prise. The number of Jews existing throughout the world has 
been estimated at about seven millions. We believe this 
computation to be excessive, but shall assume its accuracy. 
Though mission work among them is as yet in its infancy, and, 
though the messenger to Israel has difficulties to encounter 
and obstacles to surmount of which his colleague in the 
Gentile field knows nothing, there are at present over twenty 
thousand converted and baptized Jews enrolled in the 
membership of Christian Churches, and in the enjoyment of 
Christian privileges. To these must be added an immense 
multitude whom no man can number who are in their hearts 
Christians, but who, “fearing the Jews,’ have not been 
baptized or made any other public profession of their faith. 
But the point of largest importance in estimating the success 
of missionary labour among them is that, of the twenty thou- 
sand converts to Christianity, more than three hundred are 
men occupying influential positions as ministers, theological 
professors, and teachers in the Christian Church. In England 

alone no fewer than one hundred and ten of these are ministers 
of the Established Church ;! not to mention the numerous 
instances in which Presbyterian and Dissenting pulpits are 
also filled by converted Jews. In the professorial ranks of 
Germany are numbered among the bravest and most devoted 
servants of Christ, several Jews who have won for themselves 
high reputation as commentators and expounders of Scripture. 
It is worthy of note that some of the brightest centres of evan- 
gelical light in Germany are the universities where Jewish- 
Christian doctors occupy chairs.’ 


1 Also stated by Mr Ayerst at the Conference already referred to. 
2 Compare the writer’s article in the Missionary Herald of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, April 1872. 
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Great as has been the success of Jewish ‘missions hitherto, 
we believe it might in some portions of the field, if not in all, 
be largely increased by a partial re-organization of the agencies 
employed. 

1. In the first place, the employment of trained evangelists 
or experienced colporteurs, instead of college-bred ordained 
missionaries, would result in a large increase of efficiency. 
Trained evangelists can be had in almost any numbers, and at 
one-fourth of the cost necessary to send out properly equipped 
labourers of the higher grade. These men can make their way 
into Jewish houses and find an attentive hearing where the 
door would be shut in the clergyman’s face. It is a fallacy to 
suppose that high linguistic attainments are needed in dealing 
with Jews. The great majority of the reformed Jews in Ger- 
many are ignorant of Hebrew, and are to be reached in precisely 
the same way and by the same means as the so-called “lapsed 
masses” in our larger towns. Even in the case of those who 
still retain their ancient tongue, an evangelist would, we believe, 
prove the more efficient agent. What is wanted is not a 
learned discussion of hermeneutical points, but the plain 
unvarnished story of the gospel; and this can be told to the 
Jew far more effectively, as we know from experience, by the 
simple evangelist than by an ordained missionary, whom in 
nine cases out of ten he regards with distrust as a mere pro- 
fessional teacher. 

2. The agents labouring among the Jews of Protestant 
countries should be under the inspection and subject to the 
direction of local clergymen, acting in correspondence with 
and representing the society. Among the Lutheran clergy in 
every district of Germany men could easily be found in whose 
evangelical sentiments and Christian zeal any church in Europe 
might place implicit confidence, and who would willingly 
undertake the responsibility of such inspection. These local 
volunteer agents could supplement, moreover, the teachings of 
the evangelists where it might be needed, and the catechumens 
could be baptized in their churches and adopted into their 
congregations. Thus, too, the missing link of pastoral over- 
sight and Christian encouragement for the proselytes would be 
supplied. The adoption of this plan of local inspection would 
tend in no small degree to remove the jealousy, in some cases 
highly justifiable, with which Lutheran pastors sometimes 
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witness the evangelistic labours of strangers within th¢ir 
parishes. We have no hesitation in saying that no evangelist, 
whether ordained or not, should enter upon his work in any 
Protestant district without first making himself and his errand 
known to the pastor of the place. In many places mischief 
has been done and much good work crippled by not observing 
this rule. 

3. A central institute, under the immediate charge of the 
Committee, ought, we think, to be the crown of every well- 
organised Jewish Mission Society. Not for the reception of 
all proselytes without exception. The case of the majority 
would be sufficiently met by their introduction to the Christian 
fellowship of individual congregations in the way indicated 
above. But every missionary knows that among those who 
seek his instruction, men occasionally present themselves 
whom a short training, under careful direction, would convert 
into most efficient messengers to their brethren. These men, 
in order to be trained for work, should be removed from the 
scenes and society, and temptations of the old life, and 
received into an institute, where they could be educated in 
historical theology, and imbibe a true missionary spirit. The 
cost of such an establishment need not be great, and the 
training process ought not to be protracted. 

It is with great diffidence that we venture to make these 
suggestions. We are convinced that their adoption, in those 
cases where Jewish mission work is carried on in Protestant 
countries (and our remarks refer to no other), would produce 
a largely increased efficiency of the means employed,—by 
quadrupling the number of agents in the field, by removing 
some of the present hindrances to success, and by providing 
nurseries of earnest and well-qualified labourers for the 
future. 

Looking abroad over the wide realm of Judaism in our own 
time, and noting the effect produced upon it by the various 
intellectual and spiritual forces of the age, it is impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the time is ripe for the 
Christian Church to engage with greater energy than it has 
ever yet shewn in the task of conveying to Israel the gospel 
of the Cross. The political enlightenment of this century, 
and the broader and more liberal culture which is spreading 
fast over Europe, and, more than anything else, the revived 
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evangelical Christianity of the age, have brought the Church 
andl ‘the Synagogue into a new and closer contact with each 
other, and opened up a wide door for the truth to enter the 
house of Israel. During the last few years, many symptoms 
have appeared among the Jews betokening that a crisis of 
some kind is at hand. Their leaders have proclaimed that 
something is wrong in the Jewish camp, and have been holding 
synods to devise means for checking the evil. The principal 
organ of the Jews in Germany, the Berliner Israelitische 
Wochenschrift, is generally full of lamentations over the 
woful decline of the ancient religion in these degenerate days. 
The rising generation do not regard the traditional oracles 
with such loyal faith and unswerving allegiance as their 
fathers. Jewish children find their way, in ever-increasing 
numbers, into Christian schools. To quote the language of 
the journal before us: 


\ 


“Tn all places where there is anything to be seen or heard, the 
number of Jews seems daily to increase. In the cafés, promenades, 
theatres, concerts, and balls, one sees almost more Jews than Christians ; 
and if you wish to visit a place where Christians are to be found oftener, 
and in greater numbers than Jews, you must go to the new Synagogue 


in Berlin.” 
Complaint is made that wealthy Israelites no longer prac- 
tise charity towards their poorer brethren ; and the charge is 
also brought against them of increasing indifference towards 
their ancestral faith, as shewn by the frequent marriages which 
take place “between poverty-stricken Christian nobles and 
rich Jewish heiresses.” Respecting the education of the 
young, it is asserted : 

“Tt is absolutely certain that in Berlin not a fourth, probably not a 


tenth, of the children attending the higher schools ever receive a word of 


instruction regarding the doctrines of their religion after their thirteenth 
year ;” and the note of warning is sounded: “If you continue to 


educate Jews without Judaism, you will have ‘ Jews’ only in the sense 
which fanatical hatred has assigned to the term.” 

It is only natural that earnest orthodox Jews should ascribe 
these evils to the growing influence of the schismatic Reform 
party. But the measures which are being adopted to stem 
the tide of defection, abundantly prove that the leaders, at 
least, recognise in their hearts a greater danger to Judaism 
from the progress of Christianity than from the increase of 
rationalism among themselves. In many places—e. g. in 
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Chicago, in Cincinnati, and in Cleveland, Jewish Rabbis have 
been delivering public lectures against Christianity and the 
Church, defending Judaism with a bitterness and zeal never 
before manifested in the history of the controversy. , An 
“ Anti-Jewish Mission Society” has lately been formed at 
Birmingham, with a Polish Jew named Stern for its agent, 
with the special commission to discredit Christianity among 
his brethren, and to throw all possible hindrances in the way 
of missionary enterprise among them. In Germany the press 
is actively employed in the same direction. It is curiows to 
note what these defenders of the ancient faith have to say 
about Christianity. A recent article admits that the latter 
has found an entrance among the nations to the displacement 
of Judaism, “ because it accommodated itself, at the outset, to 
Paganism, and has always shewn itself ready to submit to fresh 
modifications.” In another article, which extols the Bible as 
the basis of civilisation, “the book of Humanity,” it is asserted 
of the New Testament: “ Everything in it that is capable of 
general application in the furtherance of civilisation, has been 
borrowed from the sacred books of the Jews. Its specifically 
Christian dogmatic teaching has not advanced ‘ Humanity,’ 
and is incapable of doing so.” 

The efforts of some of the members of the “ Protestanten- 
verein” to infuse new life and vigour into a dead or dying 
rationalism, are hailed by Jewish publicists on all hands with 
delight. Herr Philippson says, “We Jews can only rejoice to 
see a widespread rationalism obtaining among Christians, for 
every one must perceive how closely allied it is with the doc- 
trinal purport of our own religion.” 

In the month of June in 1869 a Jewish Synod was held in 
Leipzig for the purpose of devising some common scheme by 
which the danger which is instinctively felt to be threatening 
Judaism might be averted. Representatives of the Jewish 
communities in seventy of the principal cities in Germany 
took part in the meeting. Among the delegates were men of 
every school of Jewish thought. After a lengthened and 
somewhat animated debate, two very significant conclusions 
were unanimously arrived at: Ist, That those passages of the 
Old Testament which contain prayers for vengeance on their 
enemies should henceforth be omitted from their services ; 
aud 2d, That the prayers for a speedy return to Palestine and 
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the re-building of Jerusalem should be discontinued. It was, 
moreover, resolved that a great central Jewish university 
should be established, in order to give a tone to the teaching 
and philosophy of all Jewish schools throughout the country. 
This latter purpose has been carried out. There was opened 
a short time ago at Berlin, amid enthusiastic rejoicings, 
and with a pompous inaugural oration by Philippson, the 
“Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums.” The 
new Institute is intended to gather together and unite on one 
common and therefore very broad platform all shades and 
phases of Jewish belief, and to meet the wants of modern 
Judaism in religion, philosophy, and letters. As yet, how- 
ever, its success has not been very marked. The appointment 
of Dr Geiger, one of the most radical reformers, on the one 
hand, and of Dr Lewy, an ultra-Conservative, on the other, 
to be members of the teaching body, has not given satisfac- 
tion; and as yet only eighteen students have been enrolled. 

Within the last two years a considerable number of local 
societies or clubs for Jews have been formed throughout 
Germany. These associations bear the high-sounding title of 
“ Moses-Mendelsohn-Vereinen,” are “under the auspices and 
names of the two greatest men and reformers of our race in 
ancient and modern times—Moses and Mendelsohn,” and are 
intended as centres of union “for all Jews to whom Judaism 
is dear, and worthy of maintenance and extension.” It is 
worthy of note, that their constitution and management are 
closely modelled after the pattern of the “ Protestantenverein.” 
Somewhat similar to these societies is the Alliance israelite 
wniverselle, of which Sir Moses Montefiore and M. Cremieux 
are the leaders, and which has for its object the support of 
poor Jews in the diaspora and the furtherance of Jewish 
emigration from the western provinces of Russia, It is inter- 
national in its operations. 

These facts abundantly shew that the field is open, as it 
never. was before, for missionary effort among the Jews. The 
dissensions among the leaders of the Synagogue, and the 
measures which they are everywhere adopting, ostensibly to 
meet evils quite unconnected with Christianity, but in reality 
to prevent further defection, are sure signs of the whitening 
harvest. Missionaries labouring among the Jews in Germany 
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report large numbers on every hand who, mourning over the 
present condition of Judaism in matters of faith, are yearning 
for light to arise amid the gathering gloom, and asking, half 
eagerly, half despondently, What is truth ? 

Some eighteen centuries have passed away since the Gentiles, 
pressing into the kingdom, took it by force. They scaled the 
heights of Zion, and, thronging in through the temple gates, 
took possession of the holy precincts, with the ancient altar 
and the sacred fire. Borrowing the flame, they lighted the 
torch of Christianity, and went forth in haste to illumine the 
whole earth with its glory. They have carried it through 
many lands, and kindled the fires of faith and hope and love 
among many peoples. The beams of the true Light have 
penetrated to the darkest homes of heathendom. But during 
the long interval of so many centuries Zion has sat in dark- 
ness. Thick clouds have swept around her, casting gloom 
over the brilliant memories of the past, and quenching her 
hopes for the future. Her sons are still sorrowfully groping 
among the ashes of their former fires for some spark to kindle 
a fresh flame, and vainly endeavouring to build up again their 
broken altar. Surely the time has come for Gentiles, whose 
salvation has been of the Jews, to carry back toa desolate 
Zion the light and warmth which they originally borrowed 
from its hearth. 


JOHN C. Moore. 





Art. IV.—Is Christianity Superseded ? 


c may without cavil be asserted that, with the exception of 
the Apostles and Reformers, no theologian—if in this 
instance we can use the term theologian—of any age has 
exerted a more powerful influence on his own time than he 
who died at Ludwigsburg a few months ago. The effect 
produced on theological opinion by his speculations may be 
evanescent or permanent, but it cannot be denied that during 
his lifetime it has been exceptionally great. Strauss has 
dealt Christianity the strongest blow it has yet received, and 
if it is to be superseded, it will undoubtedly be succeeded by 
Straussism. If it be destined to endure, then the memory of 
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him, or at least his influence, must pass utterly away; but if 
it be destined to perish, he is certain of at least an earthly 
immortality. 

Strauss was the first to recognise what really were the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted in order to solve the 
problem of accounting for Christianity on natural grounds. 
Opponents of Christianity of the class of Voltaire and Hume, 
and those usually designated by the title of the “English 
Deists,” simply endeavoured to ignore it. The chief weapon 
employed by them against it was ridicule; and they did 
nothing more than attempt to storm a few of its outposts, 
thinking they might safely pursue their own devices and 
their own schemes of conquest, in total disregard of its 
existence. Such “rationalistic” writers, again, as Reimarus, 
Semler, Eichorn, and Paulus had only made apparent their 
inability to give a feasible solution of the problem. Strauss 
was the first to grapple with it fully, to appreciate in a 
somewhat adequate way its difficulties, and to meet them 
directly, fairly, and hand-to-hand, without either subterfuge 
or evasion. We should certainly, indeed, go beyond the truth 
if we were to affirm that the intense interest now taken in 
the question of the origin of Christianity is altogether due to 
his speculations, or to the turn which he has given to the 
discussion. For, in the first place, he himself owed much to 
his teacher, Schleiermacher, and much it may be believed to 
intercourse with Baur. Perhaps his first work was actually 
suggested by Baur’s earlier and minor publications. Besides 
this, the general interest now taken in the subject is the 
product rather of the age than of any individual influence. 
In an age of what is called “all-sided inquiry,” it could not 
be expected that Christianity should escape the ordeal of 
searching criticism and scrutiny, the more especially since the 
results of scientific discovery seem sometimes to necessitate 
conclusions hostile either to its divine ciaims, or to some of 
the arguments by which these claims have been usually sup- 
ported, or to the form in which they have been conceived or 
expressed. Still, making every allowance for the spirit of 
inquiry now abroad, Strauss’ first Life of Jesus gave quite a 
new aspect, quite a new importance, to the question of the 
origin of Christianity, and all subsequent indictments preferred 
against its divinity have only been the echoes, more or less 
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faint, of what was uttered by him in 1835. He carried what 
is called the “destructive criticism” to its utmost limits, and 
therefore his arguments have a thoroughness, consistency, and 
force which are lacking in all the modified forms of that 
criticism. Though perhaps Baur was superior to Strauss in 
comprehensiveness of argument, in the discernment of prin- 
ciples, and in historical grasp, he is not so direct or consistent 
in his reasoning. Besides, Strauss had published his Life of 
Jesus before Baur had begun to study the gospels; and if 
Baur has refuted his extreme position, his own theory, as he 
has left it, is on the whole less satisfactory. The erudition, 
labour, and ingenuity required to give his conclusions the 
semblance of probability, gave them also inevitably the appear- 
ance of being far-fetched. They are, as they stand, very lame 
conclusions ; for he confessed himself after all unable to account 
for the unprecedented influence of Christ, and especially to 
explain how men came to believe in His resurrection, 

Rénan has adopted somewhat the stand-point of Baur, but 
nevertheless enlists sometimes in his service, not only the 
peculiar views of Strauss, but even the “ rationalistic” method 
of eliminating the miraculous from the historical portion of 
the gospel narratives, so unsparingly denounced by Strauss. 
His theory is therefore fundamentally contradictory and 
incoherent. Besides, he has undertaken to do that which 
Baur considered impossible—to give a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of Christianity ; and, in attempting 
a portraiture of Jesus, he has painted a moral impossibility. 
The peculiar charm of his style, the brilliant rhetoric which 
enlivens his discussion of even the driest details, and the 
poetical haze of imagery and fine sentiment which pervades 
all his theme, have imparted to it an outward form which is 
somewhat deceptive, which conceals many glaring defects and 
inconsistencies of argument, and sometimes the bareness and 
poverty of his thoughts. His books have therefore obtained a 
greater popularity even in Germany than those of Strauss ; 
but unless as preparing the way for him, and enticing men 
unawares to become in reality his disciples, their influence, 
except with those who are afraid to face the naked truth, 
cannot be more than momentary. No one can find any 
permanent resting place in Rénan’s Christianity. The edifice 
he invites us to enter in order to worship the Supreme is not 
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a noble temple, where the soul may commune with God, but 
only the bare walls of infidelity adorned with a very tawdry 
and flimsy drapery, which scarcely conceals the crevices 
through which blow continually the bitter winds of chill 
despair. He believes in the immortality of the soul, in some 
sense at least, and he places Jesus “at the highest summit of 
human greatness”—two things apparently inconsistent with 
the leading principles of the “materialistic” creed ; but then 
it is impossible to say exactly what he means by the im- 
mortality of the soul, and when we remember the duplicity 
and deceit attributed by him to Jesus, it is equally impossible 
to know what he means by the “highest summit of human 
greatness.” 

Ecce Homo, at one time regarded by many as occupying a 
position in this country similar to that occupied by Strauss’ 
works in Germany, and Rénan’s in France, is, to use its own 
words, “not a book of authority, but of inquiry and sug- 
gestion.” It is, besides, “only a fragment.” It professedly— 
although it frequently violates its professions—discusses only 
one aspect,—if we might so distinguish, we should say the 
one-half only, of the question ; and its author, by delaying so 
long to fulfil his promise to publish a sequel, treating of 
“Christ as the author of modern theology and religion,” is 
beginning to invite the reproach of “ having begun to build,- 
without being unable to finish.” The views of Matthew Arnold, 
again, though they profess to be alone able to reveal in the 
Bible that water of life by which men can quench the thirst 
of their souls in the wilderness of barren and parched 
materialism, which stretches to the furthest horizon of so-called 
modern thought, are found, when we attempt to understand 
them, to be nothing better than the mirages which mock the 
tired and thirsty traveller in eastern deserts with visions of 
abundant water, to which he can never make any nearer 
approach, and which at last wholly disappear, leaving to him 
’ only the same uninterrupted prospect of arid sand. If such 
writers as De Wette and Ewald (and perhaps Schleiermacher 
may be classed along with them, for he has many features in 
common) seem to occupy a more stable and secure position 
than those who in their views approximate more towards the 
position of Strauss, it is not because it is logically more 
tenable, but rather because they feel so equally the force of 
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the two opposing tendencies, that, though they can only be 
uncomfortable where they are, they can neither advance nor 
retreat without parting with truth, to them in either case 
equally dear. Strauss is the only one of the “ destructive” critics 
who occupies a position logically consistent. That Christianity 
is an utter delusion, that its distinctive principles are essentially 
hostile to the best interests of mankind, and that it has only 
the very smallest possible foundation in fact, is the thesis 
which must be made good by those who would deny its divine, 
supernatural, and miraculous origin. Unless we adopt the 
mythical theory of Strauss, the difficulties in accounting for 
Christianity on natural grounds are insuperable. Our only 
choice is between it and the “rationalistic” treatment of the 
New Testament, with its contradictory and impossible inter- 
pretations and explanations. Indeed, unless the mythical 
theory can be applied, not only to the Gospels, but to all the 
Epistles, these difficulties are insuperable ; for in all of them, 
and in those' which even Baur admits to be genuine, as 
much, if not more than in others, the “myth ” is seen as fully 
developed as the most zealous Christian need desire. Unless, 
again, we go as far as Strauss does, in the condemnation of 
Christianity, unless we believe its principles fundamentally 
hostile to the best interests of the human race, we must 
‘recognise it as having had a divine, a supernatural origin. To 
yield to the so-called scientific spirit of the times so far as to 
deny the miraculous element in Christianity, is virtually to 
make an unconditional surrender. It is not merély to 
surrender the divinity of Christianity, but to surrender the 
truth of every mode of thinking and feeling which has the 
faintest resemblance to Christianity ; not merely to deny that 
it contains a divine revelation, but to affirm that everything 
it distinctively reveals is deadly and pernicious error. This isa 
position which Strauss, in his last volume, has certainly made 
good. He has shewn—not, perhaps, directly, but it is never- 
theless the gist and kernel of his book—that that modern 
“enlightenment” which forbids men to believe in a miracle, 
forbids them equally to believe in everything which makes 
Christianity of any, value——forbids them to believe in the 

existence of God and in the immortality of the soul. 
In endeavouring, therefore, to answer the question, Is 

1 Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, and Galatians. 
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Christianity Superseded ?—superseded, that is, by something © 
called modern “ enlightenment ”—we require to consider it in 
its relation to these three particulars: Ist, As a religion 
which is founded on, or implies a supernatural or miraculous 
agency ; 2d, Which assumes or makes known the personality 
of God ; and, 3d, Which takes for granted, or brings to light, 
the immortality of the soul. These three aspects of Chris- 
tianity cannot be separated ; they remain or vanish together, 
and Christianity remains or vanishes with them. This will be 
illustrated in the sequel. In treating of this subject, however, 
we cannot confine ourselves to Strauss as the only exponent of 
what is called modern “ enlightenment,’—that is, of the views 
of those whose principles in the main agree with his, and who 
fully agree with him in condemning Christianity. The 
members of that school of thought included in the “ We” of 
Strauss are not, any more than other and inferior mortals, 
perfectly at one in their opinions. The same difficulty 
attaches to their claims to infallibility as to those of the 
Church of Rome,—that it is impossible to say with whom it 
‘rests, and that its decisions do not perfectly harmonise. 
Therefore it is necessary to indicate exceptions to, or modifica- 
tions or partial contradictions of, the extreme position of 
Strauss, and to shew the bearing of these on the general 
argument. 

A very ingenious, but, it must be said, insidious and 
deceptive, method of dealing with the question of miracles, is 
neither to affirm nor deny their possibility, neither to affirm 
nor deny that they have actually taken place, but to represent 
it as worse than useless, in our times, to appeal to them in 
defence of Christianity. It is said that the question of 
miracles is one which Christians, if they were wise, would not 
seek to raise at present, because the general current of modern 
thought is setting in a direction which is strongly hostile to 
them. If you associate Christianity too closely with them, you 
will, it is suggested, create a prejudice against it; if you identify 
it with them, you will overthrow it. Miracles, so it is said, are 
doomed,—that is, their influence is doomed,—not because they 
can actually be proved to be impossible, but because science 
has shewn so many things, formerly deemed miraculous, to be 
the results of natural causes, that there is, at least, strong 

presumptive evidence against them. The authority appealed 
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to in the matter is not testimony, not history, not direct 
argument, but the general tendency of modern thought. 
Now, it is surely a sufficient answer to such objections, to say 
that the spirit of this age, no more than that of any other, is 
infallible ; that if former ages have been, perhaps in all things, 
too superstitious, this age is perhaps inclined, in all things, to 
be over-sceptical. Besides, if the spirit of this age were 
entirely a right one, would there-be any use for Christianity ? 
What is religion but the power which withstands the influence 
of the time-spirit ? In the words of Mr Carlyle, “ Our life is 
an internecine warfare with the time-spirit; other warfare 
seems questionable.”' Indeed, that modern influence which 
would reject the miracles of Christianity, is hostile also to its 
fundamental truths. It must however be admitted, indeed 
insisted upon, that it is possible to make too prominent a use 
of mere miracle in its defence. Its pretensions must rest on 
something deeper, something which concerns man more inti- 
mately and vitally, than merely outwardly striking and 
wonderful occurrences. To make good its divine claims, it 
must not so much address itself to our sense of the marvellous, 
as convince our intelligence and touch our hearts. And is it 
not the case, that even the miracles of Christianity are not 
mere appeals to the vulgar sense of wonder, but constitute a 
portion of one great revelation of Divine compassion and love ? 
—that every one of them, beyond the mere astonishment it 
excites, is fitted to instruct us regarding the character of God, 
and the relation in which we stand to Him? Especially, and 
in the highest degree, is this true of the great miracle of 
Christianity, the resurrection of Christ. That miracle has 
reference to the most momentous hopes of mankind, and by 
its occurrence Christianity affirms that “life and immortality 
have been brought to light.” Strauss was certainly right 
when he wrote that “the precepts of Jesus would have been 
blown away and scattered like solitary leaves by the wind, had 
these leaves not been fastened, and thus preserved, as with a 
strong, tangible binding, by a belief” (he says an dlusory 
belief) “in His resurrection.” Christianity, in fact, cannot be 
separated from its miracles. To attempt to do so, is to 
mutilate it past recognition, and past the possibility of its 


1 “* Sartor Resartus.” 
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retaining even the faintest pulsation of life: It is founded on 
a miracle. 

By saying, however, that it originated in an illusory belief 
in miracles, Strauss has not advanced a step nearer to a 
solution of his problem. The more credulous men were in 
those early times, the more that miracles were common 
occurrences, there was the less to distinguish Christianity from 
other creeds in this respect. The credulity argument cuts 
both ways. If it be the case, as it is asserted, that among 
eastern nations stories of corporeal resurrection are quite 
common, if it be no unusual thing to assert the re-appearance 
for short periods of sages beloved and revered before their 
death, and if the general atmosphere in Palestine at that time 
was one of credulity, why was it that the assertion of this 
miracle had such a unique and transcendent influence? Why 
could Paul with such effect appeal to the resurrection of Jesus 
as the only foundation of the world’s hope? Why should it 
be received as such wonderful and glad tidings, and as stamp- 
ing so unmistakeably on His earthly life and teaching the 
impress of divinity? There is only one answer which can be 
given to this question, and it is not consistent with the 
hypothesis that no resurrection took place. It is that it was 
not merely a strange and wonderful event in itself, but the 
final part, the completion of one revelation, that it harmonised 
with the life, teaching, and death of Christ, and combined 
them into a music, such 


“ As never was by mortal finger strook.” ! 


Strauss, indeed, in his eagerness to discredit the resurrection, 
has expressed his incredulity in language so unguarded as to 
be utterly suicidal. He has said that, “rarely has an in- 
credible event been worse attested, or one so ill-attested been 
more incredible in itself.” If it be so, and if this so badly- 
attested and incredible fact was only one of a class of badly- 
attested and incredible facts which people were quite in the 
habit of believing in those times, how came it to be singled 
out by destiny to have such an “immense effect,” that 
Strauss, comparing that with the “utter baselessness of the 
story,” could say that it “amounts to a world-wide decep- 
tion” ? ‘ 

1 Milton. 
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But what, according to Strauss, is the evidence which so 
“badly” attests this “incredible” fact? Even on his admis- 
sion, it is the testimony of the disciples of Christ, their honest 
testimony, the statement of their honest conviction that they 
had actually seen and conversed with the risen Lord,—~i. e., 
testimony which Strauss would have believed, if the fact had 
not been such that no testimony could have made him believe 
it. But even admitting his premisses,—that the gospels are 
neither genuine nor trustworthy, and that their accounts of 
how the resurrection came to be believed in, are not in the 
least to be depended on,—there are certain other circum- 
stances, beyond the bare testimony of the disciples, which 
require to be taken into consideration. Before entering upon 
this, it may be as well to put another question, namely, Why 
did Strauss not adopt a purely mythical hypothesis in explana- 
tion of the resurrection, represent it, that is, as a belief which 
originated subsequently to apostolic times? According to his 
own account, it was because the spread of Christianity can be 
explained only by this belief. In fact, the mythical hypothesis 
cannot explain everything. This is its fatal and damnatory 
weakness ; for Christianity is so great, that after it has been 
divested of all that could by any possibility be mistaken for 
accretions, it still remains divine. We may well believe, how- 
ever, that but for the testimony of Paul in an epistle whose 
genuineness has never been questioned, Strauss would have 
dated the origin of the belief in the resurrection much later 
than he has been compelled to do. He would, without doubt, 
have found for it such a date as would have got quit of 
all awkward questions regarding the tomb of Jesus, the possi- 
' bility of His enemies producing His body; that is to say, 
he would have explained it as a myth, though of very early 
origin. The fact that in this case he would have been so 
utterly wrong, is sufficient to invalidate the whole mythical 
hypothesis, if it were not already invalidated by the fact, that 
Paul and the other apostles not only preached the doctrine of 
the resurrection, or the doctrine that Jesus was the Messiah, 
but the doctrine that He was the Son of God—the Son of God 
not in a limited official sense, not in the Jewish theocratic 
sense, but the “Son of God with power,” the only Son of that 
“God who,” in the words of Paul, “made the world, and all 
things therein,” who is “Lord of heaven and earth,” who 
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“dwelleth not in temples made with hands,” in “whom all 
men live, and move, and have their being,” and who “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” It is not 
necessary here to touch on the question of Unitarianism. It 
is sufficient for the present purpose to mention three points. 
Ist. That Strauss, in his New Life of Jesus, after in his 
usual way balancing probabilities, inclines to believe that 
“Jesus declared Himself to be the Being who should come 
with the clouds of Heaven, in the company of angels, in order 
to waken the dead and hold judgment,” and admits that He so 
“put Himself above every one else as to contrast Himself with 
them as their future judge.” 2d. That the passage, Ist Cor. 
viii. 6, which Strauss does not regard as conclusive proof that 
Paul attributed to Jesus a part in the creation of the world 
(the metaphysical idea of the Son of God as the divine logos 
and creator of the world being, according to Strauss, of later 
origin), at least shews that Paul regarded Him as above all 
others, and as alone sharing in the worship rendered to the 
God “in whom all live, and move, and have their being.” 
And, 3d. That in the Romans Paul says of Jesus, “God sent 
His only Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” Now it must 
be remembered that though Paul never had intercourse with 
Jesus on earth, he must have seen Him, and had abundant 
materials for forming an opinion on His claims to be divine ; 
and that the other apostles had had with Him a long and 
intimate acquaintance. This, then, was what they believed 
Him to be; and if His resurrection was an imagination of 
their own, what an impression He must bave produced upon 
them, not only by His teaching, but by His miracles, if not 
seven weeks after His death they could honestly conclude that 
He was, in whatever sense we understand the words, the only 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world, who had gone to “ reign 
at Gad’s right hand,” “ till all things were put under His feet” ! 
In view of these considerations, surely the mythical hypothesis 
of Strauss is a superfluity. 

Leaving preliminaries, we come now to consider the cir- 
cumstances which have a bearing on the testimony of the 
disciples to the resurrection. Space forbids us to do more 
than give the outlines of the argument. Strauss in his last 
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work passed it over, and contented himself with saying that 
what the disciples honestly thought to be appearances of their 
risen Lord, were ecstatic visions caused by a spiritual conflict, 
“in the endeavour to reach to light and certainty regarding 
their dead Master.” But his views, as set forth in his New 
Life of Jesus, may be thus summed up: It is there admitted, 
Ist, That the legend of the burial of Jesus in the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea is very old, and probably true; 2d, That 
it was the custom of the Romans to deliver up the dead to 
their friends if they demanded them ; 3d, That the resurrection 
of Jesus was publicly announced seven weeks after His death ; 
4th, That the disciples thought that they not only saw Him, 
but held conversations with Him; 5th, That the appearances 
of Jesus, whether or not ecstatic visions, happened not only to 
single apostles, but to them all gathered together, and even to 
as many as five hundred at one time; 6th, That these disciples 
stated He had risen on the third day. On the other hand, it 
is affirmed: 1st, That the alleged fact is miraculous, and 
therefore incredible; 2d, That there is no testimony to its 
actual occurrence, but only to appearances, from which its 
occurrence is inferred; 3d, That it is at least possible that 
Jesus was buried in the place of criminals; 4th, That some 
time having elapsed before the resurrection was publicly 
asserted, it would be difficult to identify the buried corpse as 
that of Jesus; and 5th, That the Jews had a horror of dead 
bodies, which would prevent those of them who were enemies 
of Jesus from examining to see if He had risen. 

Assuming, then, the standpoint of Strauss—admitting that 
the proofs of the resurrection are no stronger and no other 
than those above stated—it is evident, Ist, That even seven 
weeks, the period elapsing between His death and the day of 
Pentecost, is avery short period for the development of such 
a doctrine, especially when we remember that it implies such 
a total change in the opinions of the disciples ; 2d, That the 
number of witnesses to the appearance of Jesus, the various 
circumstances in which He appeared, and the fact that the 
disciples thought that they not only saw Him, but conversed 
with Him, militates against the supposition that they were 
only ecstatic visions; 3d, That when Paul states it as a 
separate head of evidence—distinguishing it from the mere 
appearances to the disciples—that he had received that Christ 
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had risen on the third day, this, if we admit the honesty of 
Pau] and the disciples, implies that they had something more 
than mere conjecture or Scripture testimony for fixing on the 
third day ; 4th, That it is almost inconceivable that the friends 
of Jesus—if the Romans were in the habit of delivering up 
the dead when asked—would allow Him to be buried in the 
place of criminals, even supposing the story of Joseph of 
Arimathea were nothing more than a very old legend, only 
probably true; 5th, That if this were so, the tomb would 
doubtless be examined sooner or later, and even by the 
disciples, if they believed that Jesus had really appeared to 
them ; 6th, That even on the supposition that Jesus was 
buried in the place of criminals, identification on the seventh 
week would not be difficult, as the spot where He was buried 
would be well enough known ; 7th, That the enemies of Jesus, 
if they had a horror of dead bodies, could at least have asserted 
that there was no evidence in the place where He had been 
buried of any one having risen, and have dared His disciples 
to make an examination. There is, however, not the slightest 
trace of any attempt having been made in this way to 
invalidate their statements, the only means employed to check 
the spread of this belief being persecution. 

Such is the evidence for the resurrection, even as admitted 
by Strauss. Baur did not venture to discuss the question, but 
said that it lay outside the limits of historical research ; which, 
if it means that he himself was convinced that no resurrection 
ever took place, must also mean that he was unable to over- 
throw the evidence in its favour ; that in fact, if philosophically 
he could not believe it, yet historically he could not refute it. 
From the standpoint of Rénan the evidence in its favour is 
so strong that, in his attempts to escape from its conclusions, 
he only manifests and proves its strength, by getting more 
inextricably entangled in its meshes. Suffice it to say that he 
feels compelled to admit that by the third day many of the 
disciples were honestly convinced that Jesus had risen from 
the dead that morning, and that the body, by whomsoever 
taken away, and wherever laid, was at least no longer in the 
tomb.. Rénan, after admitting these premisses, makes a great 
many suppositions, each more improbable than the other, to 
escape from the legitimate conclusion of his premisses—ad- 
mitting the truth of the resurrection. 
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Unless, therefore, we enter upon the inquiry with the fore- 
gone conclusion that it is an impossibility, the evidence in its 
favour is irresistible. We ask, then, How did Strauss reach 
this foregone conclusion? His argument, as stated in his New 
Life of Jesus, is a mere repetition of Hume’s, that “even 
allowing the witnesses the best character, it is absolutely im- 
possible to conceive a case in which the investigator of history 
will not find it more probable, beyond all comparison, that he 
has to deal with an untrue account rather than a miraculous 
account.” But this improbability is stated also in stronger terms 
than Hume ever used, and becomes absolute impossibility—in 
the affirmation that a “miracle is irreconcilable with every 
philosophical system, whether it be Materialism, Pantheism, 
or Deism.” This means, of course, that the possibility of a 
miraculous occurrence would contradict the fundamental prin- 
ciples of any philosophical system. What a miracle is we are 
not told; although what is usually meant by it is described 
as an “event which, inexplicable from the operation and 
co-operation of finite causalities, appears to be an immediate 
interference of the supreme infinite Cause.” This definition 
may describe what is popularly meant by a miracle, but it 
certainly does not express what philosophical defenders of the 
miraculous usually mean by it. According to them it is not 
an immediate interference of the supreme infinite Cause—that 
is, not an interference which makes no use of finite causalities 
—but the manifestation of some higher law, which, if it seem 
to interfere with the uniformity of nature within the range of 
human experience, yet harmonises perfectly with the universal 
and eternal order. It is scarcely necessary, however, to 
dispute the definition given by Strauss, for in Old Faith and 
the New there is a statement which directly contradicts his 
former one—that a “miracle is irreconcilable with any philo- 
sophical system.” There we read: 


“Vainly did we philosophers and critical theologians over and over 
again decree the extermination of miracles, Our ineffectual sentence 
died away, because we could neither dispense with miraculous agency 
nor point to any natural force able to supply it, where it had hitherto 
seemed indispensgble. Darwin has demonstrated this force, this process 
of nature ; he has opened the door by which a happier coming race will 
cast out miracles, never to return.” 


This implies, that until Darwin came to his help, Strauss, 
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however much he might have desired it, was unable to banish 
miracles from his own philosophical system,—although at the 
very same time he was declaring that they could not be 
reconciled, even with “Theism appearing as a philosophy.” 
Nay, it implies more than this. It implies that any religious 
theory but that of Strauss—which, whatever it is, is not 
Theism—requires the miraculous. “The only choice,” we are 
told, “lies between the miracle, the divine Artificer, and 
Darwin.” Darwinism, however, even on the admission of 
Strauss, has not yet been proved; and if it has not, it 
necessarily follows that the possibility of miracles is not 
overthrown,—that, in fact, “miraculous agency cannot be 
dispensed with.” 


“ Even thus,” so it is allowed, “ the theory is unquestionably still very 
imperfect ; it leaves an infinity of things unexplained, and, moreover, 
not only details, but leading and cardinal questions ; it rather indicates 
possible future solutions, than gives them already itself.” 


Now, what does this mean, except that, for anything we 
know, Darwinism may turn out to have been a mistake? 
And if our only choice lie between Darwinism and miracles, 
manifestly if Darwin be mistaken, miracles are established. 
But what if Darwinism be proved? Would miracles therefore 
be cast out? Certainly not, unless Darwinism furnish an ~ 
explanation of everything ; and that, of course, it never can 
do. There will always “be more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in any philosophy.” By no process of 
evolution—even the Evolutionists admit this—can you make a 
universe. Before “force” can “ persist,” it must first be. 
Nay, it does not seem possible that all the processes and 
events of that part of the universe which comes within the 
range of human observation, can ever be explained by evolu- 
tion, simply because what we observe is only a part of an 
infinite whole, and because, from our finite standpoint, we 
can never discern all its laws,—both inasmuch as we cannot 
compute them all, and inasmuch as many of them must 
transcend our human faculties. What seem to us miracles, 
and apparent breaks in the uniformity of nature, are not so in 
reality, but only from the standpoint of human intelligence,— 
a standpoint which never can be radically changed. They 
prove to us, not that nature is irregular in her operations, but 
that, connected with the nature seen by us, there is a nature 
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whose workings are deeper than any human intelligence can 
fathom. 

Darwinism thus casts out the miraculous from nature, but 
it places it behind nature. It says the laws of nature can all 
be understood by a finite intelligence ; but behind all these 
laws, and below a uniformity without break—which can be 
reached by a finite intelligence—there is an absolutely in- 
scrutable Power. To that Power some Evolutionists deny 
personality ; others say that its personality can neither be 
affirmed nor denied. 

Strauss belongs to the former class. In his last work, he 
Says: 

“We stand here at the limits of our knowledge ; we gaze into an 
abyss we can fathom no further. But this much, at least, is certain, 


that the personal image which meets our gaze there is but a reflection of 
the wondering spectator himself.” 


But it so happens, that in his preface to the New Life of 
Jesus, he had written thus: 


“Indispensable, but also imperishable, remains that part of Christi- 
anity by which it raised human nature above the sensual religion of 
Greece on the one hand, and Jewish legalism on the other. On one side 
that is, the belief that the world is governed by a spiritual and moral 
Power ; on the other, the perception that the service of such a Being can 
only be like Himself,—namely, a moral and spiritual one, a worship of 
the disposition and heart.” 


Now, perhaps Strauss never strictly believed in Personality, 
—he was always a Pantheist. But however that may be, and 
whether the above passage implies Personality or not, its 
whole meaning is directly contradicted in his last work : 


“ Are we, then,” it is there asked, “ justified in concluding the totality 
of the individual existences and phenomena to be caused by a Being not 
in the same predicament, which has not, like these, the power of its 
existence in something else but in itself? This is a conclusion devoid of 
all coherence, of all logic. By the method of logical reasoning, we shall 
not get’ beyond the universe. If everything in the universe has been 
caused by something else, and so on, ad infinitum, what we finally reach 
is, not the conception of a cause, of which the cosmos is the effect, but of 
a substance, of which individual cosmical phenomena are but the 
accidents. We reach not a deity, but a self-centred cosmos, unchange- 
able amidst the eternal change of things.” 


With the general argument of this passage we need not 


concern ourselves. It is sufficient to point out that what, in 
the Life of Jesus is called a “ moral and spiritual Being,” 
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in “The Old Faith and the New” becomes a “ substance, of 
which individual cosmical phenomena are but the accidents.” 
It will be noticed also, further on, that in the latter work a 
much smaller value is assigned to the good achieved by Chris- 
tianity than in the passage above quoted from the “ New Life.” 

Darwinism thus left Strauss in the possession of a Pantheism, 
with its outward form changed,—that is, a material, instead 
of a spiritual, Pantheism. But with Evolutionists generally, 
Pantheism is scouted, equally with Deism. Herbert Spencer 
declares Atheism, Pantheism, and Deism to be equally incon- 
ceivable. He differs with Strauss, therefore, in regard to the 
question of Personality. He says: 

“Duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny Personality. Our duty 
is to submit ourselves with all humility to the established limits of our 
intelligence, and not perversely to rebel against them,” } 

John Stuart Mill held the same opinion. Writing of his 
father, he says: 

“ Finding, therefore, no halting place in Deism, he remained in a state 
of perplexity, until doubtless after many struggles he yielded to the 
conviction that, concerning the origin of things, nothing whatever can be 
known, for dogmatic atheism he looked upon as absurd, as most of those 
whom the world has considered Atheists have always done.” 2 
Strauss was certainly not one of these. He was a Pantheist, 
but an Atheistic Pantheist; and if that be a contradictory 
epithet, it is so because his system is contradictory. 

But how do Evolutionists reach the conclusion that, behind 
all phenomena there is an inscrutable Power, the personality 
of which can neither be affirmed nor denied? For an answer 
to this question, let us inquire of Herbert Spencer, the prin- 
cipal philosopher of the “ Wes” in England. The first step 
in Mr Spencer’s argument is a repetition of the reasoning 
employed by Hamilton and Mansel to establish the relativity 
of all knowledge:—To know the infinite, the absolute, is a 
contradiction, for to be an object of consciousness, to be known, 
is to be classed, that is conditioned. So far he agrees with 
Hamilton and Mansel. But he says: 

“There still remains the final question. What must we say concerning 
that which transcends knowledge? Are we to rest wholly in the con- 
sciousness of phenomena? Is the result of inquiry to exclude utterly 


from our minds everything but the relative, or must we also believe in 
something beyond the relative ?” * : 





1 First Principles, p. 108. * Autobiography, p. 39. + First Principles, p. 87. 
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Hamilton’s answer to this question is, that although the 
absolute involved a contradiction, the negation of it equally 
involved a contradiction, because it made it impossible to 
think of a relative ; that as these are contradictories, one must 
be true ; and that he had an irresistible conviction of the real 
existence of something unconditioned, Herbert Spencer shews, 
we think conclusively, the inconsistency of this reasoning. If 
our argument leaves us only two contradictories to believe in, 
the conclusion forced upon us is that both are to be rejected, 
and that either we have nothing left us to believe in, or our 
argument is at fault. From the dilemma of Hamilton he 
therefore seeks escape, and by the following expedient. He 
Says : 


Is Christianity Superseded ? 


“Tt is not to be denied that so long as we confine ourselves to the 
purely logical aspect of the question, the propositions quoted above must 
be accepted in their entirety ; but when we contemplate its more general 
or psychological aspect, we find that these propositions are imperfect 
statements of the truth, omitting or rather excluding, as they do, an all- 
important fact. To speak specifically, besides that definite consciousness 
of which logic formulates the laws, there is also an indefinite consciousness 
which cannot be formulated. Besides complete thoughts, and besides the 
thoughts which, though incomplete, admit of completion, there are 
thoughts which it is impossible to complete; and yet which are still 
real in the sense that they are normal affections of the intellect” (p. 88). 
“The absolute, then, is present as an incomplete thought. We have an 
indefinite consciousness of it.” ‘To say that we cannot know the absolute, 
is by implication to affirm ¢hat there is an absolute” (p. 88). 


This reasoning, however, seems to involve the fallacy of a 
consciousness absolutely indefinite, which of course is a nega- 
tion of consciousness ; the fallacy of a thought which it is not 
only impossible to complete, but towards the completion of 
which not one step has been taken, and which therefore has 
no existence. This difficulty Mr Spencer recognises, and 
endeavours to obviate in the following manner : 


“Such consciousness is not and cannot be constituted by any single 
mental act ; but is the product of many mental acts. In each concept there 
is an element that persists. It is alike impossible for this element to be 
absent from consciousness, and for it to be present in consciousness alone ; 
either alternative involves unconsciousness—the one from the want of the 
substance, the other from the want of the form. But the persistence of this 
element under successive conditions necessitates a sense of it as distin- 
guished from the conditions, and independent of them. The sense of a 
something that is conditioned in every thought cannot be got rid of, 
because the something cannot be got rid of. How, then, must the sense 
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of this something be constituted? Evidently by combining successive 
concepts deprived of their limits and conditions. We form this indefinite 
thought as we form many of our definite thoughts by the coalescence of 
a series of thoughts” (p. 94). “ This consciousness is not the abstract of 
any group of thoughts, ideas, or conceptions ; but it is the abstract of all 
thoughts, ideas, or conceptions” (p. 95). 

This reasoning shews masterly ingenuity; but, nevertheless, 
seems to involve quite a cluster of fallacies. Ist. If an 
element be introduced into consciousness, it must in some 
degree be known, it must produce some effect in consciousness, 
and an effect cannot be absolutely indefinite. 2d. “ Concepts 
deprived of their limits and conditions” cannot be “combined,” 
for before you have combined them you have annihilated them. 
Let us take the example given by Mr Spencer : 

“On thinking,” he says, “ of a piano, there first rises in imagination its 
visual appearance, to which are instantly added (though by separate 
mental acts) the ideas of its remote side and of its solid substance. A 
complete conception, however, involves the strings, the hammers, the 
dampers, the pedals ; and while successively adding these to the con- 
ception, the attributes first thought of lapse more or less completely out 
of consciousness. Nevertheless the whole group constitutes a representa- 
tion of the piano. Now, as in this case, we form a definite concept of a 
special existence, by imposing limits and conditions in successive acts ; 
80, in the converse case, by taking the limits and conditions in successive 
acts, we form an indefinite notion of general existence” (p. 95). 
No.—If we take away all limits and conditions from the piano, 
we leave nothing, we annihilate the piano—we do not annihilate 
the universe, but we leave nothing where the piano stood. 
For it was not the case in regard to the piano that we formed 
a definite concept of a special existence only by imposing 
limits and conditions in successive acts; we had its “visual 
appearance” to begin with, and that could not have been 
absolutely general—i. e. if it had not been of some colour we 
would not have seen it.1 3d. To “distinguish” an “element 
under successive conditions” from the “conditions” implies 
comparison; and this, according to Spencer, Hamilton, and 
Mansel, is impossible in regard to the absolute. 4th. Before 
we can have a series of thoughts, we must have one thought. 

1 Mr Spencer makes the mistake of confounding absolute with general 
existence. The indefinite notion we have of general existence—e. g. the case of 
the piano—is not an indefinite notion of absolute but of relative existence, that 
is, of existence in some form, but a form not yet clearly and fully discerned; and 


if we did get the notion of absolute existence from combining these indefinite 
conceptions of relative existence, we would simply be deluding ourselves. 
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But we cannot think without, according to Mr Spencer, an 
indefinite consciousness of the absolute. It is implied in the 
very first act of thinking, and therefore cannot be a conscious- 
ness acquired by successive acts of thinking. 5th. The absolute 
cannot be suggested as the “abstract of all the thoughts, ideas, 
or conceptions” of any individual or number of individuals, 
unless these thoughts be infinite in number. 6th. An 
absolutely “indefinite notion” cannot be “ formed” by any 
process. If it be formed, if it be in any sense (7. e. any logical 
sense) a “notion,” it cannot be absolutely indefinite. 7th. To 
say that the real is merely the persistent in consciousness, is to 
lapse into what Mr Spencer himself calls “the insanities of 
idealism.” If the real, the absolute, be nothing more than 
this, it must depend on our individual existence which is a 
contradiction. If it be more than this, we must have some 
reason besides this to predicate its reality. Mr Spencer’s 
theory seems therefore encompassed with greater difficulties 
than even that of Hamilton and Mansel. 

We are thus forced to conclude that the idea of the absolute 
cannot be acquired, cannot be produced merely from without, 
cannot be formed by successive mental acts ; that it must always 
be present in the mind, latent there, but shadowed forth to us 
even in the relative, and known by us, though necessarily by a 
higher than merely logical knowledge. Herbert Spencer 
seems to believe in the absolute without a shadow of evidence 
to justify his belief. Hamilton believed in it, though it was 
to him a contradiction, because he could not help it. The 
faith of Spencer is one altogether without knowledge. The 
faith of Hamilton and Mansel is one not merely beyond and 
without knowledge, but which contradicts it ; inasmuch as all 
knowledge to them is logical knowledge——even the highest 
truth that can be known, truth which can be put into logical 
forms. But if we assign to reason the same function as is 
assigned by Hamilton to faith, we have no contradiction ; for 
this is but to say that the logical, the argumentative, faculty of 
man, is only a part of his mind: not, indeed, even in itself 
contradictory to any other part, but liable to error, or at least 
to partial views of truth, unless supplemented by means of his 
higher faculties, Looking at truth only, as expressed in 
logical forms, we see it only in its finite, material aspect; 
Jooking at truth through the emotions and by the aid of latent 
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innate ideas of the true, the beautiful, and the good, we discern 
its infinite and eternal aspect. Both, however, are aspects of 
truth, and the finite therefore suggests the infinite; but if, as 
is done by Hamilton and Mansel’s philosophy, we make the 
one aspect alone an object of knowledge, and the other wholly 
an object of faith, we obtain nothing but two contradictories, 
which we are enabled to harmonise and believe in only by the 
aid of a faith altogether blind. Perhaps the German words, 
Vernunfl (reason), and Verstand (understanding), are those 
which best denote the two faculties now insisted on. We may 
know through our reason what we cannot understand by our 
logical faculties or think of in a logical form ; what we cannot 
express in logical propositions or even in words. The highest 
thought, the deepest feeling, is unutterable ; the verses of an 
inspired poet only shadow it forth and suggest it; it is breathed 
out in music, or written for us in the sublime but untranslat- 
able language of outward nature. Not the less, however, is it 
impossible that infinite truth, perfect goodness, consummate 
beauty, can either have no connection with, or absolutely con- 
tradict our conceptions of truth, beauty, and goodness. No 
poet has the license to transgress certain known laws of metre 
and rhythm, or to violate logical thinking. Poetry is more 
than correspondence with these, but it does correspond with 
them. The sublimest music agrees with recognised principles 
of harmony. And the beautiful in nature harmonises with 
certain faculties within us. Poetry, music, the beautiful in 
nature, are more than all these laws, but they agree with them. 
In like manner religion is more than theology, more than 
certain logical propositions, but it must include and harmonise 
with some kind of theology expressed or unexpressed. Theo- 
logy is only one aspect of truth, but it is an aspect. It must 
in some degree be possible, or religion would be impossiblee 
Religious knowledge, in the strictest sense, is the “ knowledge 
of faith,” but not of a blind faith—not of a faith which con- 
tradicts our logical faculties, but which transcends them. 
What, therefore, is here contended for is, that there is in 
man a faculty which knows in some degree the absolute, and 
because it does so, connects him with God. The bearing of this 
on the personality of God is very evident. Mansel considers 
it “his duty to think of God as personal, and to believe that 
He is infinite ;” although, in his opinion, personality contradicts 
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infinitude. Herbert Spencer considers “it his duty neither to 
affirm nor deny personality,” and therefore thinks of God as 
an “absolutely inscrutable Power.” That, however, also in- 
volves a contradiction, for, as we have seen, even to predicate 
existence implies knowledge, and, if to know is to limit, then 
to attribute existence to the absolute is to limit it.'_ We cannot 
speak of an absolutely inscrutable Power, but only of an 
absolutely inscrutable If we use the word power, we 
must attach some meaning to it, however vague ; but this is 
inconsistent with the power being absolutely inscrutable. We 
cannot speak of “phenomena” being “ manifestations of the 
absolutely Unknowable,” for the absolutely Unknowable “can 
manifest” nothing. Mr Spencer concedes permission (or 
rather admits that he himself requires) to “give shape to 
that indefinite sense of an ultimate existence which forms 
the basis of our intelligence,” “to represent it to ourselves 
in some form of thought, however vague;”* but how can 
this be a privilege or a necessity, if every attempt at 
thought be either suicidal of itself, or absolutely without any 
meaning at all. “We shall not err,” he says, “in doing this, 
so long as we treat every notion we thus frame as merely a 
symbol, utterly without resemblance to that for which it 
stands.” Can there be a symbol utterly without resemblance 
to that for which it stands? Could it be framed if we were 
to treat it as utterly without resemblance? And if it could, 
would there be any advantage in doing it ? 

The absolute, therefore, although altogether unknowable in 
a logical form, must be known by a faculty which transcends 
the mere understanding, if it is to be believed in. That 
“unknown reality which,” Mr Spencer says, “ underlies both 
spirit and matter,” and which is neither, can have no existence. 
We must either be Materialists, Spiritualists, or Nihilists. 
But it is our spirit that connects us with the absolute ; it is 
through it that we know it, and therefore we are shut up to 
believe that the absolutely real is spirit. If it be said that we 
are finite persons, and that personality limits, the answer to 
this is, that it is only our logical faculty that limits, and that 





1 If, according to Mr Spencer, we know existence only as relative, to 
attribute existence to the absolute is to change it into the relative. What 
is meant by the absolute existing ? 
® First Principles, p. 113. 
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our personality is greater than our logical faculty. To say 
that we can “ neither attribute nor deny personality” to God, 
is to admit that to speak of an infinite person is not, at least, 
a contradiction. An infinite person is as conceivable as an 
infinite thing. The depths of personality even Mr Spencer 
admits that he cannot fathom; and it necessarily follows, that 
although we are finite persons, there may be an infinite 
Person. We have therefore forced upon us that “ conviction,” 
which Dr Hutchison Sterling says that Hegel (although 
Strauss and many belonging to his theological school regard 
him as their philosophical father) made “ clearer and firmer” 
to him,—the “conviction of an infinite principle in this 
universe,” the “conviction of this principle being thought, 
spirit,” and the “conviction that man partakes of this infinite 
principle, and that consequently he is immortal, free, and in 
communion with God.” 

The «immortality of the soul is involved in the question of 
God’s personality. Denying the possibility of the miraculous 
in nature; denying that there can be anything which, to a 
finite intelligence, must always appear as a break in outward 
uniformity, and denying the personality of God, Strauss also 
denies man’s immortality, and in this he is perfectly consistent. 
We find also that those Evolutionists who think of God as an 
absolutely inscrutable Power, to which we can neither attribute 
nor deny personality, make the question of man’s immortality 
one regarding which nothing whatever can be known. In 
this they also are consistent with themselves, though they 
disagree with Strauss. Mr Mill regarded the immortality of 
man as not impossible, but he did not say that it was even 
in the smallest degree probable. Darwinists, however, gene- 
rally avoid the subject, or simply affirm that there is nothing 
in their doctrines irreconcileable with man’s immortality. 
Strauss was neither so reticent nor so diffident : 


“ We have learnt,” he says, “from closer observation in the domain of 
physiology and psychology, that the body and soul, even if we venture 
to distinguish them as two separate essences, are nevertheless so nearly 
united, the so-called soul so entirely conditioned by the nature and 
circumstances of its material organ, the brain, that its continuance is 
unimaginable without it. . . . But a thing so intimately and com- 
pletely bound to a physical organism, can as little exist after the latter’s 
destruction as the centre of a circle after the dissolution of its 
circumference.” 
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Here Strauss speaks of soul and body as if he thoroughly 
understood everything about them,—almost, indeed, as if it 
were possible, by chemical combinations, to manufacture a 
living soul. Herbert Spencer’s whole philosophy, on the 
other hand, is based upon the recognition of an absolutely 
inscrutable power both in man and nature. He says: 

“The persoiiality of which each is conscious, and of which the 
existence is to each a fact beyond all others the most certain, is yet a 
thing which cannot truly be known at all,—knowledge of it is forbidden 
by the very nature of thought.” ! 

Strauss had penetrated this mystery of the Ego, at least so 
far as to enable him to reach the assurance that that person- 
ality, which to Mr Spencer is utterly inscrutable, would be 
broken up, dissipated, and dissolved into nothingness at death. 
In this, however, as in other things, he went beyond the 
legitimate principles of Darwinism. Granted, for argument’s 
sake, that man is developed by imperceptible degrees from 
the lower animals, and even ultimately from inorganic matter, 
it may nevertheless be true that all those lower forms of life 
were but, so to speak, the attempts of nature to form a life 
that should live for ever, which attempt, from the fact that 
man has reached to the conception of immortality, we may 
conclude to have been successful when development attained 
to his formation; and his death we may conceive to be the 
triumph of the soul, or of that mysterious, inscrutable power, 
which, according to some philosophers, is neither spirit nor 
matter, over the material principles in which it is imbedded ; 
the casting off of the outward shell which confines it to the 
world of phenomena, and its escape to that eternal life, and to 
that world of reality which, to the same philosophers, is 
utterly inscrutable. 

There is thus a side of Darwinism which seems even to 
favour the doctrine of immortality ; but the general tendency 
of its principles must, notwithstanding, inevitably be to 
discredit that doctrine. A thing utterly inscrutable is really 
nothing, and soon comes to be practically regarded as such. 
It must also be added, that although Evolutionists repel as 
unjust and absurd the charge of materialism, and tell us that 
the “ materialist and spiritualist controversy is a mere war of 
words,” because the ultimate cause is an absolutely unknown 

' First Principles, p. 66. 
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power, as much spirit as matter, but neither the one nor the 
other, there is nevertheless something suspicious in the 
methods of inquiry they employ. Chemical experiments, 
dissection of animal structures, comparison of bones and tissues, 
calculation of mechanical forces, exploration of geological 
strata, however advantageous and essential they may be as 
part of our evidence regarding the nature of things, are 
applicable only to material things. To rely on them alone, 
or chiefly, is certainly, to say the least, to allow the material 
part of the question unduly to preponderate. Hence, naturally, 
the impression is produced, that in man the material part is 
all and in all, and that even living matter is not very different 
from dead matter,—the former having only, by a gradual 
process called the “ persistence of force,” become endowed for 
a certain number of years with the power to separate itself 
from the other matter of the universe, to attract to itself and 
absorb a certain portion of that matter by a curious motion 
called digestion, to employ and expend it in the simpler 
motion of walking, and other mechanical movements, and in 
the very complex motions of thinking, feeling, and loving ; 
till, after a certain period its power of individual motion, like 
that of a clock unwound, ceases, its energy is all expended, 
it becomes dead, that is, inorganic like other matter. 

Strauss then, denying man’s immortality, found it necessary 
to go another step, and to affirm that immortality was not a 
thing to be desired by man, even if it were within his reach : 

“He who,” so we read in Old Faith and the New, “ does not inflate 
himself, is well aware of the humble measure of his capacities, and while 
grateful for the time allowed him for their development, makes no claim 


for its prolongation beyond the duration of his earthly life; nay, its 
eternal existence would fill him with dismay.” 


It is certainly difficult to understand why, if life here be so 
pleasant as to make us grateful, the idea of its prolongation 
beyond its earthly limits should only fill us with dismay, But 
this being Strauss’ feeling, he regarded Christianity, which 
had, through the resurrection of Jesus,-changed the idea of 
immortality from one of vague hope to one of assured con- 
viction, and whose predominance in the world is wholly due to 
this, as exercising an influence not only delusive, but in the 
highest degree pernicious. In his last work, indeed, his 
antipathy to it was more out-spoken than in any previous 
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one, and his estimate of Jesus much lower than it seemed to 
be in his New Life. In his first Life, he left the existence of 
Jesus a matter of doubt,—at least, he did not affirm it in so 
many words. In his New Life, his estimate of Him is some- 
what variable ; but in one place he admits that 


“He introduced features into the idea of humanity which were 
wanting in it before, or had continued undeveloped ; reduced the 
dimensions of others, which prevented its universal application ; 
imparted into it, by the religious aspect which He gave it, a more lofty 
consecration, and bestowed upon it, by embodying it in His own person, 
the most vital warmth ; while the religious society which took its rise 
from Him, provided for this ideal the widest acceptance among 
mankind.” 


A passage has been also quoted already, in which he speaks 
of an “indispensable and imperishable element in Christianity.” 
In his last: work, however, he declared, regarding those precepts 
which are the “fairest attribute” of Christianity, that it 
“neither introduced them to the world, nor will they disappear 
from the world along with it.” 


“ Jesus, as the religious leader, must,” we are told, “ come to be daily 
more and more estranged from mankind, as the latter has developed 
under the influence of the civilising powers of modern times.” And 
again : “If we open our eyes, and are honest enough to avow what they 
shew us, we must acknowledge that the entire activity and aspiration of 
the civilised nations of our time is based on views of life which run 
directly counter to those of Christ.” 


The belief in immortality completely neutralised, according 
to Strauss, the good effected by the moral principles of 
Christianity ; and these principles neither belonged to it 
alone, nor in a degree never possessed by other systems. In 
the long-run, therefore, its influence has been evil, and not 
good. Its fundamental and peculiar doctrines are the very 
antipodes of those of Strauss. We may in substance express 
the difference thus—Christianity proclaims that the last 
enemy to be destroyed is death, Strauss, that man’s last 
and only enemy is belief in his own immortality. There 
are scarcely any Evolutionists, however, who, like Strauss, 
regard the belief in immortality as one wholly pernicious. 
Leslie Stephen, in a book entitled Free Thinking and Plain 
Speaking, which is a reproduction, with slight modifica- 
tions and a few new applications, of the views set forth by 
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Strauss in Old Faith and the New, says that the belief in 
immortality 


“is valuable, in so far as it has enabled men to rise above the selfishness 
and sensuality which otherwise threatened to choke the higher impulses 
of our nature” (p. 106). He adds also that “It was the existence of 
those impulses which gave it its strength, and not any of the metaphysical 
arguments, which can only appeal to a very few exceptional minds.” 


Thus, what Strauss regards as having been all along a 
powerful check on human progress, and as having narrowed, 
and almost neutralised the good that belonged to Christianity, 
Mr Stephen regards as the necessary result of the moral power 
of the principles promulgated by Christ, as having originated 
“in the highest impulses of our nature,” and as having been 
in the past the only influence which “has enabled men to rise 
above selfishness and sensuality.” 

Mr Stephen, however, agrees with Strauss that the belief in 
immortality. had likewise a pernicious influence. It saved 
from great evils, but it was by entailing evils only less great. 
It created an ascetic element, and that element, according to 
Mr Stephen, is an essential element of Christianity. In his 
opinion, Christians were a kind of Socialists, who 


“renounced the world as a scene of brutal tyranny, but looked for 
safety to passive submission instead of active revolt. They accepted 
poverty and suffering as inevitable, and sought for refuge in the hopes 
of another world, or of a millennium to be brought about by miraculous 
agencies” (p. 146). “To them the present world appears to be a scene of 
misery ; its pleasures are empty delusions ; to partake of them is to run 
the risk of sullying our souls, and he is best who yields least to the 
temptations of the senses” (p. 140). 


Mr Stephen denies the right of any who do not hold these 
views, in the extreme form now stated, to call themselves 
Christians. A belief in immortality of such a kind as not to 
produce strict asceticism, according to him, either does not 
exist, or is so indefinite and feeble a thing, as not to be worthy 
of the name of belief. Strauss also regarded Christianity as 
a pessimist religion so far as this world is concerned, but with 
a complement to its pessimism in the glory of the heavenly 
kingdom which was believed to be near at hand. He regarded 
it as, on that account, entirely opposed 40 the spirit of modern 
times, entirely unsuited for modern necessities. He objected 
to it with Buckle, that it does not encourage the love of 
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money ; agreed with Rénan in regretting that in the beati- 
tudes no reward is promised to military valour, and with John 
Stuart Mill condemned it, because it makes no mention of 
patriotism, and does not instruct men in the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

This erroneous conception of Christianity seems to have 
two sources. Ist. Not only does it forget that asceticism was 
not universally practised among the early Christians, but it 
takes for granted that Christianity, in all the fulness of its 
meaning, in all the breadth of its principles, was understood 
by them. It forgets that a.man,—if we may speak in this 
way of Jesus,—truly great, must be beyond the full compre- 
hension of his own generation; that thoughts which are 
destined to have a lasting influence in the world do not 
manifest all their greatness to the age which first hears them 
spoken, and very often at first exercise only the prejudicial 
effects of half-truths ; that the real character of their influence 
is not fully known until society in its manifold relations be per- 
meated by them ; that the seeds sown must be rooted deeply in 
bygone centuries, have absorbed for a long time the properties 
of the soil in which they grow, be tried and firmed by exposure 
to tempests of contrary opinion, and have long experience of 
the influences both of storm and sunshine, before they attain 
to full strength and beauty. It allows nothing for narrowness 
of apprehension, for previous ignorance, for other surrounding 
influences, for ideas engendered by adversity and persecution, 
and for views of life produced by revolt from the multiform 
wickedness then existing in the world. At that time society, 
Jewish, Roman, Grecian, was corrupted through and through. 
“The whole world was lying in wickedness.” To love the 
world was to be corrupted. Granted also that the annals of 
Christianity have often been stained by deeds of great cruelty, 
that for a long time it outrageously violated the principles of 
charity, and that its toleration did not “rise above crusades 
and the persecution of heretics.” Yet, remember what it was 
that preceded Christianity, remember how slowly new truths 
have been absorbed into the life of the world, and that the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles was the first to promulgate, 
with a justness of conception never afterwards surpassed, those 
very principles which are used to judge and condemn it; and 
do not lay the blame on Christianity, but on human nature, 
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2d. Those erroneous views of Christianity originate in a mis- 
conception of the true nature and use of moral principles. 
Christianity tells men to be diligent in business, and if it does 
not encourage the love of money, it is because that passion 
needs no encouragement. It tells men to be of good courage, 
to “fight the good fight of faith,” and if it promises no special 
rewards to military valour, it is because it is a gospel of love. 
If it says nothing about patriotism in the usual acceptation of 
the term, it is because it gives a wider and nobler meaning to 
the idea it contains, by announcing that “God hath made of 
one blood all nations for to dwell on the face of the earth.” 
If it gives no instruction in the special duties of citizenship, 
it at least inculcates those moral virtues which are the true 
glory of nations and individuals, the only guarantee for the 
proper performance of the duties of citizenship, and the only 
foundation of lasting national prosperity. To the objection, 
that it is impossible in our days to believe thoroughly in 
immortality, and yet do our duty here, a better answer could 
not be given than is contained in the words of the late Mr 
Robertson of Brighton, which in the very smallest compass, 
and in a way as convincing as it is beautiful, set before us. the 
very essence of a Christian life, depicting both its true glory as 
manifested in Christ, and demonstrating its necessity and fit- 
ness for our own and for all times. The ideal they set before 
us is one of which every Christian comes far short, but not 
less is it the ideal of Christianity : 

“To shroud ourselves in no false mist of holiness; to dare to shew 
ourselves as we are, making no solemn affectation of reserve or difference 
from others ; to be found at the marriage-feast ; to accept the invitation 
of the rich Pharisee, Simon, and the scorned publican, Zaccheus ; to mix 
with the crowd of men, using no affected singularity, content to be 
‘creatures not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food :’ and 
yet for a man amidst it all to remain a consecrated spirit, his trials and 
his solitariness known only to his Father—a being set apart, not of this 
world, alone in the heart’s deeps with God; to put the cup of this 
world’s gladness to his lips, and yet be unintoxicated ; to gaze steadily on 
all its grandeur, and yet be undazzled, plain and simple in personal 
desires; to feel its brightness, and yet defy its thrall—this is the difficult, 
and rare, and glorious life of God in the soul of man. This, this was 
the peculiar glory of the life of Christ, which was manifested in the 
first miracle which Jesus wrought at the marriage-feast in Cana of 
Galilee.” ! 








1 Sermons. Second Series. 





Sermon xix. 
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On the other hand, What is the peculiar advantage of not 
believing in immortality? On this point it cannot be said 
that the representatives of modern “ enlightenment” are per- 
fectly agreed with one another, or with themselves individually. 
Mr Stephen’s opinions, for example, veer about in all directions, 
and he is continually (of course unconsciously) either contra- 
dicting, or half-contradicting, or modifying, or retracting in 
one place what he had said in another. He tells us at one 
time that few people now believe in immortality, and if some 
have a vague hope regarding it, the hope is so slight and 
feeble as to exert no practical influence whatever; in fact 
it is little better than make believe. Then he says: “It is 
easy to maintain that it (7. ¢. this vague hope) is necessary to 
balance the materalizing influences of the time” (p. 147) ; 
influences, besides, which have grown beyond the need of this 
belief. In another place again, he says of this sham belief: 


“We cannot in obedience to science quench 


* Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things,’— 


which still perplex the world’s old age as they brightened its infancy. 
The ‘light of common day’ is too blank and dreary to satisfy our souls” 
(p. 138). 


But this “blank and dreary” outlook becomes subsequently 
the only one worthy to engage our interest; and he bids us, 
as if his bidding were enough, “no longer fix our minds on a 
chimera, but on tangible and reliable prospects” (p. 356). 
Yet, once more, he speaks of “this clinging to another life,” 
and explains that the “real meaning” of it is, “simply an 
expression of the reluctance of the human being to use the 
awful word ‘never’” (p. 342); as if, although the word be 
“awful,” we ought to have no reluctance to use it. Then he 
forgets that there is anything “awful” in the matter, for in 
preaching to us the new gospel of submission to the inevitable, 
he tells us that in doing so,—in using the word “never,”—“ we 
have the best security for happiness” (p. 357) ; but this is seem- 
ingly not a very good security, since he speaks of this world and 
its arrangements as “a sorry scheme of things,” which he 
cannot believe is “the work of Omnipotence guided by infinite 
benevolence” (p. 334). Apparently, however, his doctrine of 
submission to the inevitable, with its best “security for happi- 
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ness,” is either only hypothesis, or all a mistake ; for, before 
proclaiming it, he wrote thus: 

“We may be certain, that if the various tendencies which we have 
summed up in the name of Darwinism, should ultimately become 
triumphant, they must find some means—though it is given to nobody as yet 
to define then—of reconciling those instincts of which the belief in 
immortality was a product” (p. 109). 

Mr Stephen thus, in his views, oscillates between Optimism 
and Pessimism. Strauss was an Optimist. He declared this 
world, as it is, to be very good ; and he demanded the same 
piety for his Cosmos as the devout of old demanded for their 
God. Evolutionists generally we may class as Optimists ; since, 
if the universe correspond with their pet theory, they can 
surely find no fault with it. Mr Mill, again, was more a 
Pessimist than an Optimist, and “could not find absolute 
goodness in the Author of a world so corroded with suffering 
and deformed by injustice as ours,” although he himself, born 
into this world, and made out of its dust, could form to himself 
“the conception of a Perfect Being, to which he could eventu- 
ally refer us the Guide of his conscience,’—a Perfect Being 
much nobler than the Author of this world (if it had an 
Author), and by whose imaginary aid he could weigh the 
universe in the balances, and find it wanting. With Mr Mill 
immortality was an open question; but it is probable that it 
was the doubts he felt regarding it which tinged with so 
much sadness his views of the present world. 

How, then, do Mill, Strauss, and those who have no 
belief in immortality, form their conception of present duty ? 
There is, we are told, a real immortality, though not an 
immortality in heaven: if not an earthly, at least a material 
or scientific immortality ; an immortality, if not of endless 
progress, at least of endless “evolution and dissolution ;” and 
if not for us individually, at least in some way or other for 
the work we do here: 

“ Why,” says John Morley, in a notice of Mr Mill, “do you not 
recognise the loftiness and spirituality of those who make their heaven 
in the thought of the wider light and purer happiness that, in the 
immensity of ages, may be brought to new generations of men by long 
force of vision and endeavour? What great element is wanting in the 
life guided by such a hope?” j 

To this the answer is, that the hope, however noble and 

1 Autobiography, p. 46. 
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spiritual, is, according to their own statement of the case, 
utterly delusive ; delusive, surely, if this world be so essentially 
“corroded with suffering and deformed by injustice,” as Mill 
declared it to be; delusive, surely, if men of science be right 
in their anticipations regarding the final destiny of this planet, © 
—if, as Strauss says, “a time must come when all that which, 
in the course of her development, was produced,and in a man- 
ner accomplished by her,—all living and rational beings, and 
all their productions, all political organisations, all works of 
art and science, will not only have necessarily vanished from 
existence, without a trace, but even the memory of them will 
survive in no mind, as the history of the earth must necessarily 
perish with her;” delusive, if, as we are again told, “the all 
be in no succeeding moment more perfect than in the preceding 
one, or vice versd,” and progress be nothing but endless 
“ evolution and dissolution ;” delusive, because the welfare of 
beings whose lives are so paltry, uncertain, and fleeting as 
this earthly existence of ours, cannot appear a great and 
glorious thing by the mere accumulation, through long 
succession, of their petty individualities. 

Mr Stephen aguin tells us that “the best wisdom of life is 
the acceptance of accomplished facts” (p. 342), and that “the 
love of those we have lost may enable us to love better those 
who remain, and those who are to come” (p. 348). Should it 
not rather have the very opposite effect? If we would save 
ourselves vain and bitter sorrow, if we would love “ wisely,” 
we must, having regard to the “awful” word “never,” take care 
not “to love too well,” both for our own sakes, and the sake 
of others. The ties of friendship cannot but be regarded as 
slender, if we consider them to be utterly and irrevocably 
broken by death. Surely, at any rate, the belief in immortality 
should not hinder or quench our love for others, but rather 
ennoble all earthly friendship by imparting to it, not a temporal 
and fleeting, but an eternal character. There is, we are told, a 
blessedness in sorrow, a blessedness in earnest work, a blessed- 
ness in regarding the good of others, a blessedness which is 
better than happiness ; but there can surely be no blessedness 
in delusion—and- life is a delusion, friendship is a delusion, 
work is a delusion, the future of the human race is a delusion, 
if death be the “final goal” of all. 


¢ 
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** Our own dim lives should teach us this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is.” 


What does it matter how any man, or any number or succes- 
sion of men, live their short lives here, if all is to end in the 
grave? What matters the future history of the world? 
What human progress? What the civilization we are assist- 
ing to advance, if it be only the history, the progress, the 
civilization of beings who perish for ever, one by one, through 
endless ages, which “bring to life” only to “bring to death”? 


** What, then, were God to such as I? 
’T were hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die. 


‘* °T were best at once to sink to peace ; 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 


To the taunt of selfishness the reply is, that it is only selfish 
to seek for an immortality of evil; that, if to desire what is 
truly good here be not selfish, no more is it selfish to desire 
what is eternally good. The diligence, noble unselfishness, 
avd devotion to the world’s good which characterized the life 
of Mill are worthy of all honour, but how many of the prin- 
ciples which guided it were borrowed unconsciously from 
Christianity? It is impossible, indeed, that the school of 
thought, which ignores the immortality of the soul, could get 
men generally to interest themselves about the future of the 
world and of the human race, if the idea of God and a future 
world were banished wholly from their thoughts, and if the 
light of immortality—which through Christ’s resurrection has 
been for eighteen centuries in reality the star of man’s highest 
hope and endeavour, the “ master light of all his seeing ”— 
were quenched in utter darkness. Let that light be extin- 
guished utterly and for ever, so that it shall not ex ‘rcise even 
the influence of a perhaps, so that it shall not even exist 
as the memory of a dead hope; let it become engrained in 
human thought that this short life is all; and it will be vain to 
look to the so-called immortality of human progress, made up 
VOL, XXIII.—NO, XC. G 
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of short and trivial individual thought and endeavour, trivial 
joy and sorrow, to lend dignity to present occupations, and to 
convince men that “they are not like the beasts that perish,” 
and that they “should abide in honour.” 

T. F. HENDERSON. 


Art. V.— William Carstares. 


O most to whom the names of the saints and fathers of the 
Scottish Church are familiar, and whose copies of the 
Scots Worthies and Cloud of Witnesses have been well and 
lovingly thumbed, the name of the man which heads this 
paper will probably be unknown ; yet he was a father of the 
Scottish Church, if ever any one was, and is worthier of a place 
in her Hagiology than many who are there. The visitor to 
Edinburgh who is curious about Revolution-history matters 
will neither see nor hear anything to recall him as a man who 
filled a foremost place among his contemporaries, and power- 
fully influenced the destinies of his country. In that sacred 
place of burial where he was laid, the famous Greyfriars’ 
churchyard, whose air is full of imperishable histori¢ associa- 
tions, you will seek well nigh in vain for his name. His 
monument indeed is there, next to Henderson’s, but is 
weather-worn and hardly distinguishable. Yet he was as 
wise, and true, and brave a son of the Church of Scotland as 
her great leader in her conflict with Charles and Laud, and 
although unknown in her hagiologies, he has been called, with 
much historic fitness, her “second Founder.’ ? 

But although this proud title may be one open to question, 
and may even be an undeserved one, yet this much is perfectly 
certain, that William Carstares was no common man, aud was 
one of our greatest Churchmen; and it is just possible that 
for a hundred and fifty years we have all been forgetting the 
name of one of Scotland’s genuine worthies. Ah, those 
forgotten worthies! We enter into their labours, we delight 
ourselves beside the still waters and green pastures won by 
their patience, their hope, and their bravery, and do them, too 


1 Stanley, Lectures on the Church of Scotland, says, ‘The grave is 
unmarked by any monument” (p. 122). 2 Ibid. p. 121. 
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often, no homage in our hearts,—sometimes not even knowing, 
or, what is worse and altogether inexcusable, not even caring 
about their names. What though the better sort of them 
were men who cared for none of our praise? The loyal 
servants of duty, who could not render her enough of sturdy 
service, and sought only the smile of their own conscience, 
and found that enough to eheer them in the breach, in the 
desert, and in the prison, let us none the less know them by 
name, and cherish their memories. They have lived for us; 
have influenced our destinies, have made us their debtors. 
They, of all men, should not be forgotten. Happily for their 
good name, and for us and our children, they are not likely to 
be. It is one of the best fruits of the historical spirit of our 
time, to which the archives and charter-chests of our chief 
public and private libraries are now open, that justice is likely 
to be meted out alike to all who have figured, or are supposed 
to have figured, in the past. There will be, one may be sure, 
some significant reversals of popular verdicts. It will stand 
hard, for instance, with many of the old favourites of Party. 
No matter. Others, whose names have been in few mouths, 
or who fell on ‘ evil days,’ but whose ideas have since borne 
fruit, or whose work still stands firm, will come conspicuously 
to the front; and this will be as it should. We shall find 
that, after all, History is but another name for Justice, whose 
eternal maxim is those sacred and irreversible words, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

Will William Carstares bear this judgment ? This question 
may be answered satisfactorily by every one who cares to do 
it. The facts of his life are many, characteristic, and well 
authenticated. His State Papers, edited by M‘Cormick, is 
not a scarce book. Macaulay, Burton, Cunningham, Grub, 
and Stanley, have each paid him their tribute. These have 
been just supplemented by a careful and excellently written 
historical biography from the pen of Mr Story of Roseneath, 
in which Carstares and his time are clearly, although at too 
great length, set before us.’ In circumstances so favourable for 
forming a just and definite opinion on one of our greatest 
Churchmen, and in the belief that there is very much need for 
this, I propose to put before our readers in the following 


1 William Carstares: A Character and Career of the Revolutionary Epoch, 
1649—1715. London: M‘Millan& Co, 1874. 
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pages, the chief facts of Carstares’ “career,” that they may be 
able for themselves to see what was his “character.” In the 
course of this they ought to see what was the actual worth of 
the man, and discover the reasons why he never was canonised. 


His life, like the lives of many in his troubled time, was 
full of strange, often stirring, incidents, most of which are 
characteristic of the man or of his times, and is divided into 
three distinct periods. 

The first period embraces the years when he was a political 
conspirator; the second period, when he was King William’s 
favourite chaplain and confidential secretary on Scotch affairs ; 
the third period, when he was Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and leader of the Church of Scotland. 

He first saw the light on the 11th of February 1649, at 
Cathcart, a sunny, agricultural parish, a little south of Glasgow, 
of which his father, John Carstares, “a man of no small mark 
among the Scottish Churchmen of the days of the Common- 
wealth and persecution,” was the minister. His father was 
one whose life we cannot closely scan without getting a glimpse 
into the inner spirit of those times: what was best in them 
and most heroic, he had a large share of, and was not wanting 
in their intolerances. Every inch a Covenanter, a thorough 
upholder of Christ’s crown and covenant, he was one of the 
ministers who thronged the Scottish camp at Dunbar, provok- 
ingly profuse of advice, which ended in headlong disaster, and 
was one of those who railed at the great Oliver to his face in 
the Cathedral of Glasgow, whither he had now been removed. 
We are all familiar with Knox’s fearless, or, as they may 
happen to be called, his fierce and insolent, reprimands: both 
Painting and Poetry have made them their own. Yet what a 
striking, and in its way suggestive, picture is it to see those 
stern, uncompromising Presbyters denouncing the not less 
stern but more reasonable Puritan, who had come to deliver 
them from their bondage of delusion ! 

This “extreme contentiousness of spirit,’ as Mr Story 
remarks, was in nowise incompatible with “profound personal 
piety.” Of course-it was not. The stern realism of those 
days made it not only possible, but inevitable. We smile 
complacently, or we have our scoff, at the solemn importance 
put upon trifles by the Covenanters, and we frequently call 
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them “ enthusiasts” and “fanatics.” That is easy todo. But 
we must not pretend to any proper historical understanding 
of them and their work, if we do this. Any one can cavil and 
find fault, and so pretend to a monopoly of wisdom: the very 
rare thing is the judicial, historical spirit, which at once 
understands and fairly measures out praise and blame. No 
men have suffered more from a want of this spirit than the 
Covenanters, especially as they are seen during those years 
when they were rent into sections, and were, on the one hand, 
at the mercy of a Court which cajoled them into wretched 
acquiescence, or, on the other, at the mercy of men whose 
names have become everlastingly odious for their delight in 
human suffering. Who has estimated them fairly? Who 
has entered into the spirit of The Scots Worthies and The 
Cloud of Witnesses? Sir Walter, as a genuine Jacobite, 
held them up to derision in his Old Mortality. Buckle did 
the same, in a more conclusive way, in his History of Civil- 
isation in England. Dean Stanley, as we might expect, 
cannot see their nobleness. John Hill Burton, learned 
Scotsman though he be, is too prosy and passionless. Nor, 
indeed, does Mr Story shew an impartial appreciation of 
them. He is kindliest to the Trimmers, and is content with 
the commonplace explanation of the devotion unto death of 
those who continued in arms till the Revolution. Then there 
are Napier’s Memoirs of Montrose and Claverhouse, and 
Aytoun’s Lays, to crown the edifice. If the biographer of 
John Knox and Andrew Melville had but given us their — 
history!’ It is still to be written. 

A characteristic trait of this piety of Carstares was his 
fervour in prayer, in which he excelled most of his contem- 
poraries. In the age of Samuel Rutherfurd, “the true saint 
of the covenant,”? it was not easy to do this. Wodrow puts 
the man vividly before us. 


“ When he first entered on his Sabbath’s work, he ordinarily prayed 
one hour, for he took in all the public things in that prayer. His band 
would have been all wet, as if it had been douked with tears, before he 








1 Does the reader know his Review of Tales of my Landlord? (Works, vol. 
iv. 1862.) If not, he has a pleasure in store. Dodd’s Fifty Years’ Struggle 
of the Scottish Covenanters (Edmonston and Douglas, 1860) is excellent in 
its way, but has all the faults of a series of popular lectures. 

* Stanley, p. 87. The whole sketch, 87-92, is characteristically good. 
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was done with his first prayer. .... He was doing duty at the sacra- 
ment for a brother minister at Calder. He served the first table ina 
strange rapture, and he called some ministers there to the next, but he 
was in such a frame that none of them would come to take the work off 
his hand. He continued at the work with the greatest enlargement and 
melting upon himself and all present, and served fourteen or sixteen 
tables.” 

After reading this we do not wonder his colleague should 
have said of him, that “such was the eminence of the grace of 
God in him, and so manifest was the presence of God with 
him, that I never did open my mouth where he was but with 
the greatest reluctance.” This other illustration is equally, 
perhaps even more, striking. When the dissipated and reckless 
Earl of Rothes, the chancellor, lay dying, he sent for Carstares 
that he might hear him pray. So touching and beautiful 
were the prayers, that almost all who were present were 
moved to tears.’ 

It was characteristic of intense natures like this, in the 
earlier years of the Covenant, and more or less so till after the 
Revolution, to take up with unconditional political views as 
the only tenable ones; and we naturally therefore find Car- 
stares a prominent man among the Protesters or extreme 
Covenanters. The burning questions of that time are mostly 
extinct volcanoes now; but they have left very memorable 
marks in the history and character of our country, which even 
in passing we must give heed to. It was this party, I may 
remind our readers, which was so remarkable for its tenacity 
of purpose and its “fanaticism,” and which prolonged the 
deadly struggle with the Stuarts till the flight of James II. 
It was this party which gave to the Middle period of Scottish 
history its special character, and its special significance and 
glory. They had no idea of compromise, or of the profound 
meaning of the Greek proverb, that half a loaf is better than 
no loaf. They had to learn this. The realism just spoken of 
gave to every article of their political creed a meaning which 
compelled them to hold by it as a sacred whole. It was to 
them an indivisible embodiment of the truth which alone could 
save Scotland ; and every modification of it was a fatal lowering 
of their standard of_right and duty, which they dared not 
consent to. As was to be expected, this party has been 


1 Story ; Steven’s History of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam, p. 57 ; and 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor, March 1827. 
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maligned, misunderstood, and misrepresented. Who will say, 
however, that milder men and measures would have succeeded ? 
Did the milder men succeed in anything, unless in saving 
themselves and getting into “pleasant places”? Mr Story, 
for instance, to take the latest example, gives proof enough of 
the outrageous and gratuitous tyranny of the times, yet he has 
only hard words for the party which it could not humble and 
crush. They not only remained unconquered, but with all 
their faults, which were many, it is perfectly certain they did 
more for the religious life of Scotland than their weaker 
expediency-loving brethren, the Resolutioners,' and were, as 
Mr Story himself tells us, the only men in the land who were 
deserving of the name of patriots. “This body,” he says, 
“ever growing in stedfastness, and as oppression and misgovern- 
ment increased, becoming more distinctly the ark of refuge for 
the shattered liberties of Scotland, and the rallying point for 
all the disaffected, kept alive through years of persecution a 
political and religious enthusiasm of the keenest, though not 
of the purest, type, which won its triumph in 1688.”? Of this 
oppression and misgovernment the elder Carstares had his full 
share, having been imprisoned, forced to flee “justice” and 
live in hiding, and forfeited both in person and estate. The 
triumph he never saw, as he died in Edinburgh early in 1686 ; 
but some of his latest words shewed what his presentiments 
were. Some one asked him as he was nearing his end what 
he thought now of the times and the state of the nation: 
“Notwithstanding all the successes and prevailings of these 
men against the people and work of God,” he said, “I am 
persuaded tandem bona causa triumphabit.” 

In the midst of influences natural to circumstances like 
these, under the shadow of the ancient cathedral church of 
Glasgow, young Carstares passed his boyhood, and had his first 
memories and stirrings of mind. We know nothing from him- 
self of these years, and little about the steps by which he was 
led to adopt the career he afterwards pursued ; but we do not 
need, for we can easily see from what we know of his father’s 
house, how he could become what he was. It must have been 

1 Cunningham, Church History of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 172, 173. 

* See the close of M‘Crie’s Review of Tales of my Landlord ; Dodds, pp. 
300-305 ; Buckle, vol. iii. pp. 137-150, for some eloquent and powerfu 


advocacy of this party. And generally they have the best of it as compared 
with the Resolutioners. 
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the scene of many meetings and partings. He must there 
have seen many notable men in stern and in social mood, and 
heard many serious as well as racy conversations: for doubtless 
the accomplished and gentle Durham, the young and mystical 
Gray, quaint, witty Zachary Boyd, and the portly, business- 
minded Bailie,’ with others of lesser note, were among his 
father’s farniliar guests, which would make his house in a time 
of intense and prolonged excitement quite a place of education 
for a quick but quietly observing boy. These influences would 
only be intensified and confirmed in their action after the 
Restoration, when Episcopacy was restored, Argyle and the 
leaders of the “fanatics” beheaded, the Covenant burnt by the 
common hangman, and when four hundred ministers were 
driven from their parishes in the winter of 1662, because they 
would not abjure their rights to freedom of conscience at the 
bidding of Middleton, a soldier of fortune, and his Drunken 
Parliament. Sitting as a lad of fourteen over his lessons in the 
still household, no longer brightened by his father’s presence, 
what must he have felt when his mother, whom he most 
tenderly loved, and whose saintly influence was an abiding 
spell” read him these words secretly brought to her from his 
father : “Charge Will to make earnest of seeking God, and to be 
diligent at his books ;’ or when, sometime after, he was a sharer 
of his father’s perils in the wilds of the North of Ireland or the 
Mull of Cantyre, whither he had fled from the tender mercies 
of the traitor archbishop? These were experiences likely 
enough to influence powerfully a man’s early years, and suffi- 
cient to shape and determine his maturer ones, as we find them.* 
And they were continued through bis manhood. He be- 
‘came a student of the University of Edinburgh in 1663, and 
took his degree in 1667; but side by side of his humane 
studies during these four years, occupying and heating his 
mind no doubt to their hindrance, were the religious and 
political questions of his day with which the western shires 
were ablaze. Young natures like his—susceptible, eager, and 
looking out for opinions and rules of action—walking the 
quiet Edinburgh streets and quieter College courts, would 
' Story, p. 12; Scots Worthies, for lives of Durham, Gray, and Bailie. 
? See his own words, Story, pp. 130, 132. 


* Mr Burton thinks they would all tend the other way, History of Scot- 
land, chap. lxxx., note at end. 
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certainly feel more interest in the Human than in the Humane; 
and with the Pentland Rising as the chief event of the pre- 
vious winter, in which his father and his kinsfolk, the Mures 
of Caldwell, had a share, would have new occasion, and would 
find stronger reasons than they already had for coming to 
definite conclusions on morals and government. 

“ He saw his country writhing under the merciless dragonnades and 
exactions of fierce soldiers, such as Turner and Dalzell. He saw the 
prisons full of hapless victims, only released from the dungeon to be 
crushed in the boots, or marched to the gallows, or shipped to the planta- 
tions to be sold as slaves. He saw the ministers of the National Church 
driven from their homes and churches, celebrating the rites of their 
religion in secrecy and fear among the broken and scattered remnants of 
their flocks. He saw the places of the ancient pastors filled by those 
whom even one of their own order could but describe as worthless men 
of little learning, less piety, and no discretion. He saw his own father 
skulking from covert to covert like a felon, under a feigned name, unable, 
unless at peril of his life, to look on the face of wife or child, even in 
their days of sickness, sorrow, and death.”? 


He saw, in short, the most wicked and detestable government 
in modern history.’ 

This state of things was one which well might stir the wrath 
even to saeva indignatio, of a young man of his training and 
memories, and of his active, determined, and capable turn. And 
it was the natural soil of plottings and conspiracies. Could he 
look on his brethren’s burdens and wrongs, and not meditate 
on the way to escape from them, or to checkmate and right 
them? Tyrannicide is an ugly subject ; but who that has felt 
the mountings of the spirit of liberty, or conceived the agony of 
despair felt at iniquities flaunted openly by their doers who are 
above the law, and from whose power no man’s house is safe, has 
not also felt that it cannot be always a crime? Conspiring and 
taking up arms against your ‘lawful’ sovereign, which is the 
next thing to tyrannicide, has received the sanction of modern 
history, and been illustrated in many memorable examples. 
But those sufferers and their forefathers were among the first 
to educate Western Europe into these political truths. Would 
young Carstares not be read in Buchanan’s De Jure Regni 


1 Story, pp. 22, 23. 

2 See Hallam (whom everybody naturally defers to as an authority) on 
this period ; History of England, chap. xvii. Lingard’s account is charac- 
teristically brief and oblivious as regards the persecuted, and bland as regards 
the persecutor. 
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and Rutherfurd’s Lew Rea ? and, as one acquainted with their 
doctrines, be intensely influenced by the things he saw around 
him? Whether or not, the spectacle wrought upon him so, 
that when he took his degree, his friends thought it prudent 
he should stay no longer in Scotland. He was ready to rush 
into the fray ; but he was too young to do the just cause any 
good, or to hope to escape the snares of the enemy. Presby- 
terian loyalty under such a government was impossible. If 
divinity must needs be further studied, it must be studied 
abroad. Accordingly, John Carstares sent his son, in his 
twentieth year, over to Holland to finish his theological educa- 
tion at the University of Utrecht. Little did either of them 
think of the ‘education’ which awaited the young student 
there, and of the historical consequences of the step. 

On his way thither he passed through London, and spent 
some time there in the house of a particular friend of his 
father’s, who kept up a correspondence with Holland,—seeing, 
among other things, how the light-hearted and wanton Charles 
ruled, and how the Duke of York stood in public favour. Here 
he took his first step in his public career. With a letter of 
introduction in his pocket from his father’s friend to the Prince 
of Orange’s physician, he left his native shores to carve out a 
name for himself in the cause and as a confessor of religious 
and political liberty. This letter laid the foundation of his 
future fortunes in life.’ 

The old but elegant episcopal city of Utrecht to which he 
went—the “ cradle of liberty,” as the Netherlanders had loved 
to call it since the signing of the famous Articles of 1579—was 

a most pleasant place to live in. It was a garrison town for 
' Scotch and English regiments in the seventeenth century ; but 
while, like Leyden and Rotterdam, and other considerable 
Dutch towns, it had a large British colony mostly composed 
of students and traders, with the usual accompaniments of a 
coffee-house and a church, its most interesting and noticeable 
class was the refugees from the tyranny of the Stuarts. These 
were numerous. Exiled from home and the scenes they most 
loved, they had much here to solace themselves with, Sur- 
rounded by trim gardens and orchards, and embowered in 
groves of beeches and lime trees, with busy canals fringed 
with poplars and crossed by innumerable bridges, with its 


1 M ‘Cormick, pp. 4, 5. 
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stately brick tower of St Martin’s and its magnificent cathedral, 
its shady Mall and open walks beyond the gates, this seat of 
the once famous hard-fighting Frisian bishops was then, as it 
now is, one of the cheerfullest and most imposing towns in the 
provinces." 

This, of all places, was the one where the young Scot would 
have his early tendencies developed and directed. It was a 
“centre” of disaffection and conspiracy. Sauntering along its 
shady Mall, and over their cups in the coffee-room, many 
projects for the revolutionizing of England and Scotland had 
been, were now being, and would yet be mooted by nobles and 
lairds who, unlike the Lords of the Congregation a hundred 
years before, had hardly anything to win by a change but 
freedom of conscience. Into the midst of these exiles and 
malcontents Carstares’ letter of introduction took him. It 
had brought him under the instant notice of Grand Pensionary 
Fagel, and that shrewd and skilful minister saw qualities in 
him which made him well worth enlisting in bis royal master’s 
service. Fagel accordingly presented him to William, who 
was also impressed by his discriminating knowledge of parties 
and affairs in North Britain, and pleased with his easy manner 
and address. The times were not yet ripe for a revolution, 
but if a revolution were to be successfully accomplished, the 
men who must do it would need to be tried as well as devoted 
men ; and William was content just now to know where these 
could be found. It was enough to him that Carstares seemed 
to be a man admirably fitted for important secret service ; and 
it was enough to Carstares to have the honour and the oppor- 
tunity of pledging himself to William, and with his life in his 
hand daring to do everything which would hasten a better 
day, and fulfil the dying hope of his father and all who like 
him had died in faith. Meanwhile each had to wait till the 
one could serve the other in the good cause. 

Sixteen long years he had to wait, with the other weary 
watchers for the dawn! Think of that, good reader! It is 
worth meditating upon by you and me, who reap a hundred- 
fold of the fruits of the waiting, and patience, and unconquer- 
able resolve of those men. It meant, on the one hand, the 


1 Steven, pp. 337, 266, 1; Story, p. 25; Motley’s Life and Death of John 
of Barneveld, vol. ii. p. 227; Mackay’s Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, pp. 
186-190 ; Calamy’s Life of Howe, p. 146. 
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most wanton and irresponsible use of means which were 
intended for the well-being of the Commonwealth, and the 
pains and penalties of the stoniest-hearted of inquisitors. It 
meant, on the other, a fixed determination to oppose in every 
possible way and to overthrow, if possible, this state of things, 
and unquestionable tact, wariness, and insight. He who 
would make his hand felt in these circumstances could only be 
a man of clear insight, sure discrimination, and wise, swift 
decision. A pioneer in the jungle of tyranny, where unseen 
dangers lurked on every side, he could only spy out the land 
and make his ground sure behind him, or cut a path through it 
to the clear light of freedom beyond, by mixing conscientious- 
ness and craftiness in wise proportions. His special function, 
to change the figure, would be always that of the silent, steady 
sapper, on the springing of whose mine the fate of the hour 
mostly depended. 

Not a very “noble” calling, say some of my readers, 
thinking with a slight respectable shudder of Italian Carbonari 
or French Communists; yet a very necessary one, it will be 
allowed, for which all the nobler qualities are wanted, and in 
which they may have abundant scope. Carstares, at any rate, 
had no misgivings on the matter, nor had the most upright 
and distinguished statesmen and patriots of the period, the 
two Argyles, Bailie of Jerviswood, Lord Russell, and Algernon 
Sydney. It is easy for us to be squeamish; and we can 
afford to conjure up scruples. The iron has not entered our 
souls. There are times when honest men who love Truth and 
Freedom, and who prefer realities to superstitions, cannot but 
be plotters, Where open warfare with an intolerable evil is 
impossible, recourse must be had to secret craft; and the 
citadel which cannot be stormed, must be approached through 
trench and mine. This was such a time. Let us only use our 
historical imagination to conceive its real character and the 
actual condition of the nation, and we shall see that the mis- 
government was such as made resistance the duty of the 
subject, and passive obedience the proof and badge of cowards 
and slaves. We are, therefore, not to honour those only who 
perished in the conflict and by a mere accident became 
martyrs, but those not less who braved all things, and were 
ready to suffer all things, and whose good work remains, but 
who were not counted ohitians of mark, were not what Beaton 
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called “high game,” or who were more expert at concealing 
their hand, and lived to see the reward of their prolonged and 
heroic endurance. Fame dependent upon accident! It is a 
shame it so often is; a disgrace it has so long been so, owing 
to prejudice and ignorance. 

We could not easily get a better illustration of the necessity 
for the application of this principle in our historical judgments 
than the case of Carstares during those years. We find every- 
thing in it which marks the man of devoted, high purpose, and 
of that rare metal which enables a man to carry this out in the 
teeth of every opposition. We find him, as in the Shaftesbury 
or Great Whig Plot, in which he was very deeply involved, a 
farther seeing man than most of his superiors, whose restless- 
ness and ignorance of men and circumstances he had to check 
and direct as best he could.’ Wherever he is, and whatever 
he may engage himself with for a time, his one abiding thought 
and aim is always the same. He has a hand in the chief plots, 
is deep in the secrets, and is one of the most active corres- 
pondents of the time. Sir George Mackenzie correctly des- 
cribed him as “the chaplain of the conspiracy.” Until he 
leads the religious exercises of William’s troops on the beach 
at Torbay, he slackens no effort, nor fails in sagacity and 
dauntlessness, in endeavouring to bring about the only con- 
stitutional remedy, that is, a revolution, for the miseries of the 
reign of the English Tiberius. 

These traits of his character we distinctly realise on reading 
his famous examination and torture before the Privy Council 
in Edinburgh. He was brought before it for his connection 
with the Great Plot. It is a revolting scene, but a true, vivid 
picture, in which persecuted and persecutors appear as history 
knows them. Let us look at it as told by Mr Story. 


“ A little before noon he was taken out of the irons, and brought down 
to that long, low-browed chamber in the Parliament House, where the 
Privy Council held its sittings and tortured its victims. . . . The design 
of the Council was partly to satisfy the English Government, by pro- 
ceeding against one of the most suspected of the Scotch accomplices in 
the recent conspiracy, but chiefly to extort from Carstares the secrets, 
which it was believed he possessed, relative to the plans of Argyle and * 
the other malcontents abroad. 





1 M‘Cormick, pp. 10-17. Story, chap. iv. 
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“Tt must have been with no ordinary anxiety that he took his place at 
the bar, for though prepared to disclaim all share in any plot against the 
king’s life or the established monarchy, and to palliate his concurrence in 
the designs of Russell and Argyle, on the plea that they only aimed at 
the redress of existing grievances, he did not know whether or not any 
discovery had been made of his own private correspondence with the 
most trusted agents of the Prince of Orange. He had kept up this cor- 
respondence with Fagel and with Bentinck until the very time of his 
arrest in England. What the secrets of it were he would never, even 
after the Revolution, reveal ; but Fagel spoke of them to Burnet as affairs 
of the greatest importance, the betrayal of which would have secured his free 
pardon, and laid the king and government under lasting obligation to 
Carstares. Of these secrets, however, the Scotch inquisitors were ignor- 
ant ; and the question to which they addressed themselves was Carstares’ 
engagement in and knowledge of the recent plot. 

“ After considerable parley about the outrageous illegality of the mode 
of questioning proposed by the Council, which Carstares firmly refused 
to comply with, the torture began. One of the bailies of Edinburgh and 
the executioner had been ordered to conduct the operation ; and the 
king’s smith was also in attendance with a new pair of thumbkins of 
improved construction. This little engine had been known in Muscovy, 
and brought home as a useful contribution to the resources of the execu- 
tive by General Dalzell. It is not unlike a miniature pair of stocks in 
steel, with a strong central screw. The thumbs are inserted in two 
apertures, and the upper bar is screwed down till the bones are crushed ! 
Carstares’ thumbs were put in and screwed down till the sweat of his 
agony poured over his brow and down his cheeks. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, who was entirely opposed to the torturing system, rose and left the 
Council-room, followed by the Duke of Queensberry, who exclaimed to 
the Chancellor, ‘I see he will rather die than confess.’ Perth ordered 
the executioner to give another turn, which was given with such violence 
that Carstares broke silence, and cried out, ‘The bones are squeezed to 
pieces.’ ‘If you continue obstinate,’ roared the Chancellor, ‘I hope to 
see every bone of your body squeezed to pieces!’ Again and again he 
was asked, would he answer the queries of the Council ; and assured that 
if ‘he did not, he should be tortured day by day while he had life. 
General Dalzell at last in a rage left his seat at the table, and coming 
close to the prisoner, vowed that he would take him and roast him alive 
the next day if he would not comply. Carstares did not waver fur a 
moment. A sterner test must be applied, and the order was given for 
the boot. While his thumbs were still held fast in the thumbkins the 
boot was brought forward, and an attempt made to fit it on. The hang- 
man, however, was so inexpert that he could not adjust the boot and the 
wedge. He had to take it off after a good deal of bungling, and applying 
himself anew to the thumbkins, turned the screw again and again until 
Carstares appeared to be going to swoon. The torture had now lasted 
‘near an hour and a-half.’ The executioner was ordered to remove the 
thumbkins, but found them so driven home that he could not, and the 
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king’s smith had to be sent for before the broken and mangled thumbs 
could be released. He was then sent back to the Tolbooth.”1 


—That is a Cameo from History of some rareness ! 

It was not his first experience of the Privy Council. In 1679 
he left his prison in Edinburgh Castle after four and a-half 
years’ confinement on account of his treasonable activities. 
At that time he learned where his enemies were weak and 
where he was strong. He had heard that he would find favour 
if he would but tell names, which “I hope,” he writes, “ through 
grace never to do. I bless the Lord my imprisonment hath 
put the thoughts of giving them satisfaction in this matter of 
names further from me than ever.” Happily he was able to 
keep his brave resolve ; in this fiery trial, “ through grace,” he 
bore himself with admirable prudence and conspicuous stout- 
ness of heart. 

It was his last experience, however. Bearing in his thumbs 
the marks of the tyranny which was crushing the life and 
thought out of his country, he lost no time in once more 
leaving it. Since he had left Holland, two years before, he 
had lain in four different prisons,—in the Gatehouse, the 
Tolbooth, the castles of Edinburgh and of Stirling. And 
this was only part of the price his love of liberty was costing 
him. The heaviest price, for the moment, was that his aged 
father had turned against him. Although he had himself, in 
his prime, striven against this same tyranny, he had now grown 
weary and moody, and thought exceedingly ill of his son’s 
political leanings and complications. ‘They were unbecoming 
a minister of the gospel; he would bring disgrace upon them 
all—and so he would not even see him! The father was not 
unwilling to eat the crumbs which fell from the tyrant’s table, 
and, in hope of better things, to accept the Indulgence. The 
son had other hopes; a fairer vision filled his eye. Meanwhile, 
like many a pioneer in the way of liberty, of truth, and of 
knowledge, be had to go on his way alone, trusting in God and 
in his.own brave heart. Singularly self-gathered, shrewd, very 

1 Story, chap. v. After the Revolution, the thumbkins were presented by 
the Privy Council to Carstares (whose family still has them). King William 
expressed a wish to see them and to try them on, They were accordingly 
fastened on the royal thumbs, and Carstares gave the screw a courtier-like 
turn. ‘‘ Harder,” said the king, and another was given. ‘‘ Again,” and 


Carstares turned the screw pretty sharply. ‘‘ Stop, doctor, stop,” cried 
William, ‘‘ another turn would make me confess anything.” 
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patient, buoyant, and with a clear, steady glow of enthusiasm 
under all, which no pains and penalties had dulled or damped, 
he turned his eyes, with the braver and bolder spirits of that 
suffering time, to Holland, the only spot in Europe whence 
help was possible. “There a great company of exiles lamented 
their country’s wrongs, and waited for the day of deliverance. 
There a young and sagacious Prince, the head of a free 
commonwealth, a Protestant and Presbyterian, was maintain- 
ing the rights of his people and the cause of religious liberty 
against all the might of France, and in spite of the hostility of 
England. If help was to be found anywhere, it must surely 
be found in Holland.” This was in 1685. 

In three years more the day of deliverance came, and 
England and Scotland were again free to their own children, 
and ruled according to the spirit of their common laws. These 
were three years of profound anxiety to William, and of cease- 
less effort to William’s party. Carstares comes into notice as 
one of this party. We find him carryingon an important 
correspondence with Sir James Stuart, who expressed the 
mind of James IL., and whose letters did much to pave the 
way for the Revolution. This correspondence extended 
through the whole of 1687, and was regularly communicated 
to William. Carstares now lived at Leyden, the chief attrac- 
tion of which was its nearness to the Hague and the court of 
the Prince of Orange. The great crisis, now fast ripening, 
depended very much for its success on accurate information on 
the state of public opinion, and on the characters of the public 
men of the two countries. The expeditions of Argyle and 
Monmouth had failed because of their untimely birth. William 
would not fail in his enterprise from a like reason, nor would 
he stir a foot until he had carefully sounded every part of his 
perilous way. To do this was the special function of 
Carstares. The Prince had not forgotten his past services. 
None knew his worth better, or felt bis need more. He had 
not forgotten the secrets which Carstares had kept buried in 
his bosom despite torture, imprisonment, and even banishment, 
secrets which could not have been discovered without probably 
changing the verdict of history on some aspects of William’s 
policy. He was accordingly admitted to the Prince’s most 
confidential counsels, and in concert with Bentinck and Fagel 
and Burnet, discussed throughout that winter the momentous 
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questions of the hour. At the same time he was made one of 
the Prince’s chaplains, and, in addition, was appointed to the 
second charge of the Scots Church in Leyden, a charge which 
William founded entirely on his account. 

But this was the beginning of the end. The streaks of the 
long-looked for dawn were gladdening the distant horizon. 
The hour for striking the great blow in defence of the Protest- 
ant religion and the liberties of England was at-hand, and, as 
William would have more need than ever of men like his 
newly-appointed chaplain, he ordered him to join his retinue. 
What mingled feelings must have agitated him as he sailed 
out of Helvoetsluys, in company with the most distinguished 
of the refugees, in the frigate which bore the Prince's flag, 
with its new and happily chosen device! What thankfulness 
and gratification for the past! what hopes and fears for the 
future! These feelings, which were not evanescent nor 
suppressed amid the bustle and excitement on board, found a 
fit opportunity for public expression on reaching Torbay. 
Nothing could be more appropriate, he thought, than for the 
army to engage in a solemn religious service as its first act on 
English ground. Did the thought of young Cleland at Drum- 
clog, or of Cromwell at Marston Moor, blend with his feelings 
at the moment? Anyhow, his suggestion met with the 
cordial approval of William. Accordingly, when the troops 
had al] landed, they were drawn up on parade, and Carstares 
at their head conducted divine service, after which, as they 
stood along the beach, they joined in singing the 118th Psalm 
before they encamped. A masterstroke of genius or tact, which 
made a profound impression both on soldiers and spectators, 


In six weeks after James II. was a fugitive, his cause lost, 
and the country free. Carstares no longer needed to play the 
conspirator. More congenial, but, as it turned out, not less 
anxious work lay before him in this, the middle period of his 
career, in which all his strength and wisdom were fully tasked 
and finely displayed. ; 

One of the first official acts of William in regard to Scotch 
affairs, was to appoint Carstares to be chaplain to their 
Majesties for Scotland, intimating at the same time that he 
required his constant attendance upon his person, and assign- 
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ing him apartments in his own palace when in England, and 
expenses for camp equipage when in the field. This was 
simply the official sanction of his place in the king’s counsels. 
As a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, he could hold no 
higher post in connection with the Court ; but every one knew 
that on all Scotch affairs he was William’s confidential adviser 
and secretary, and had more of his confidence and more 
influence with him than any other person. It was well for 
Scotland and the Revolution that William had such a man to 
advise with. When we look closely into the state of parties 
and opinion which existed then, and consider the measures 
which alone could meet the public wants, and the measures 
which became law, we shall clearly see this. Scotland was 
remote ; if measured by the hour, it was as far from London 
then as St Petersburg is now. Its factions were embittered 
with a bitterness hardly known in England, and such as had 
not been known in Holland since the days of John of Barneveld. 
Its political life was utterly demoralised. It had, moreover, a 
peculiar trouble almost native to itself. At a time when 
continental statesmen, accepting the principles of Cardinal 
Richelieu, were trying to divorce things sacred from things 
secular, the chief men in Scotland were almost theocratic in 
opinion, and unable therefore to imagine that it might be right 
to separate matters of faith from matters of government. That 
familiar knowledge of the questions which were inevitable in 
such circumstances, and of the persons on whom their settlement 
must chiefly depend, which he himself could not have, nor indeed 
cared to acquire, William had ready to hand in Carstares. Him 
he knew, and could implicitly trust. And such had been their 
relations in the past, such the devotion of the one and the confi- 
dence of the other, that it was highly probable that whatever 
political crisis might arise in connection with the settling of the 
government of Scotland, the sagacity and personal knowledge 
of the subject would be the guide and stay of the sovereign. 
The first thing to be settled was whether Scotland should 
be Presbyterian or Episcopalian. A good deal could be said 
in favour of the Episcopal Church. William himself was a 
Presbyterian ; but the form of religious worship was nothing 
to him. Hence, although a Presbyterian among his country- 
men, because they would not have bishops to rule over them, 
he was an Episcopalian in England, because her people would. 
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On one point, and on one point only, was he most earnest and 
most resolute, and that was, that religious toleration should 
be granted to all his subjects! With these views, it is need- 
less to say that he was certain to meet with insurmountable 
difficulties in dealing with the religious questions of his new 
kingdoms. Neither presbyter nor bishop could see eye to eye 
with him on this point. It was natural for him, as a Nether- 
lander, to think in this way; but the thing, however beautiful 
in Milton’s or Jeremy Taylor’s prose, was quite unknown in 
the common practice of England and Scotland. 

These differences of opinions meet us on the very threshold 
of William’s reign. The one breathes through the famous 
Claim of Right, which was prepared by a select committee, 
and adopted by the Convention of Estates. One of the declara- 
tions in it is, that Prelacy and the superiority of any office in 
the Church above Presbyters is, and has been, a great and 
insupportable grievance and trouble to this nation, and there- 
fore ought to be abolished. The other we see on the occasion 
of William taking the Coronation Oath, and see it clashing 
with that other. The last clause makes the king swear that 
“he shall root out all heretics and enemies to the true worship 
of God, that shall be convicted by the true kirk of God of the 
foresaid crimes.” When the Earl of Argyle, who read the 
oath, came to this clause, William paused and said, “I will not 
lay myself under any obligation to be a persecutor.” With the 
new turn of affairs had come a new epoch, and a king who 
would quickly bend his-subjects to his mind and the demands 
of the time! It was a good omen for the future that such 
sentiments had been spoken from the throne; but how far 
these would influence and determine that future would very 
much depend on those who surrounded it, and mediated 
between the Crown and the Church. 

William Carstares was raised wp and qualified by all his 
previous life forthis all-important work. If mediation between 
the Crown and the Church was the one thing needing to be done 
for Scotland, he was fitted as no other to do it. He knew what 
religious persecution and its deplorable consequences were ; 
and he ‘had seen the blessings and tasted the sweets of toleration 
in his second home, Holland. He at least did not need the 
powerful arguments which John Locke had just penned from 
Utrecht in his famous Letters, to convince him that freedom of 
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conscience was each man’s inalienable right, and religious perse- 
cution a wickedness and a blunder. Moreover, his experiences 
had made it impossible for him to believe that bishops were 
vessels of special divine grace. He had found and seen more 
Christian love in a Jand where there were none than he had 
found or seen at the hands of Archbishop Sharp and his conse- 
crated companions in cruelty. The form of church government 
was not the essential thing. What mattered it if the Church 
herself was fair as the moon and clear as the sun with the graces 
of her divine Lord? Was not the best and the one only con- 
vincing proof of her divine origin the fact that in her midst 
dwelt a visible unworldly, sin-conquering, loving spirit ? 

These were novel views, and in fact were quite “ modern.” 
Carstares had long parted from the narrow spirit of his fathers, 
which he did not doubt had been natural and justifiable in 
their circumstances ; and had no sympathy with the querulous, 
fantastical, hairsplitting tendencies which still prevailed among 
his countrymen. Did they not discern the signs of the times ? 
If they would hold by the past they must, if wise, at least pre- 
pare for, and if possible anticipate, the future. The old views 
in the new order would not do. The thoughts of men had 
been widened by recent events; and it would be simply recog- 
nising this to see to it with all speed and good feeling that the 
walls of their common Jerusalem were rebuilt on broader 
foundations than the last, with ampler courts and opener gates. 
But it was because he held these views that he was able to influ- 
ence successfully the ecclesiastical affairs of his country. He 
was the first Scottish Churchman who brought down theoretical 
church questions from the clouds, and put them on the ground 
of practical convenience. And he did this for what seemed to 
him the best of reasons. No one knew better the value and 
meaning of the sufferings of the past forty years ; but these 
did not blind him to his duty and to the duty of the Church 
in their altered circumstances. The Covenants had served 
their day and generation nobly, and had handed down a price- 
less possession, with many immortal memories ; but it was clear 
as day to him that they were no longer needed. They had 
become things of- the past, and must now be left behind with 
its other memorials ; and if the Church would be equal to her 
opportunity, they must have no distinct, narrowing influence 
on the Revolution settlement. It was emphatically a time for 
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forbearance, patience, and large-mindedness. The jars, divi- 
sions, and mystical shibboleths which had distracted and 
deluded the Church must be given up. The heroic virtues 
must give place to the prudential ones ; and precisely in pro- 
portion as these were forthcoming could she hope that her 
broken walls would be restored and her gates made beautiful. 
Toleration and comprehension were the two ideas of William’s 
ecclesiastical policy ; and Carstares believed that, in a modified 
form, they were quite practicable even in Scotland. 

If we turn now to the ecclesiastical history of the period, we 
shall find the name of Carstares on every page of it, endea- 
vouring to carry out these principles. How he did this; how 
he formed and guided the policy of the king in the re-estab- 
lishment of Presbyterianism in 1689 and 1690; how he 
laboured to heal, restore, and rebuild ; how far he succeeded ; 
how far and why he failed, as on the question of patronage ; 
how he was understood and regarded by his contemporaries— 
these are told us by Mr Story in his best style, and with a fulness 
and judiciousness which leave nothing to be desired.! This 
portion of our national story is little known. It was not an 
heroic age ; and certainly we are under very strong tempta- 
tions to pass it over. The details, indeed, as is well said by the 
above-named writer, can now hardly be the object of very keen 
human sympathy. The mutual jealousies of Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians,—the harshness of the one, the stiffness of 
the other—occupy the foreground so noisily and obtrusively, 
and cross each other in such involved movement, that one is 
apt to watch them rather with a sense of wearied confusion 
than of hearty interest. The scene is ennobled by none of the 
heroic lights and shadows of Knox’s conflict with the ancient 
Church. Its tameness is not stirred by any of the rough but 
hardy independence of Andrew Melville’s wrestlings with King 
James. It lacks alike the wild fire of the early covenant and 
the rich lustre of the varied learning and sound churchmanship 
which give weight to the counsels and dignity to the contests 
of Henderson and Bailie.? For all that, the work which then 
fell to be done was as needful as any done in éarlier times, and 
called for no less earnestness and skill, and for fully more devo- 


* How singularly bitter he is, though, towards the Scotch Episcopals! It 
is suggestive to compare his and Stanley’s remarks on them. 
® Story, p. 201. 
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tion, as being work done often silently and out of sight, amid 
a hundredfold meaner annoyances, and sustained by no loud 
encouragements of popular applause. The best of this work 
was done by Carstares, either directly or indirectly. He was 
the first great preacher of the new National Covenant. He 
is the one figure of the period cast in heroic mould ; and the 
one and only touch of romance it has is an incident of which 
he was the hero. 

This incident brings out so clearly all that is here claimed 
for him, that no estimate of his character would be complete 
without it. It happened in 1694, and happened thus. The 
Crown and the Church had been pulling opposite ways for 
some time, and William in consequence had assumed the high 
hand. The King believed that the Church was dealing too 
harshly with the Episcopal incumbents; the Church believed 
that the King was absurdly well affected towards them. To 
make matters worse, the Church grew mulish,and the Assembly 
of 1692 had to be summarily dissolved after a month’s sederunt. 
This summary dissolution kindled much resentment; and in 
the following year this feeling rose to the highest pitch, in 
consequence of a fresh offence done it. “An Act for settling the 
quiet and peace of the Church,” as it was soothingly called, had 
been passed in Parliament, which required the Church to 
admit the incumbents on certain conditions, and also demanded 
the calling of a General Assembly. The Church was in a 
ferment, and loudly exclaimed about Episcopalian craft and 
royal Erastianism. The King was out of hearing, however, 
although at the best rather indifferent about Scottish Church 
affairs. He had been listening to Tarbat, whose personal 
leanings were towards Episcopacy, and to the Master of Stair, 
to whom churches, parties, and principles were only so many 
pieces on the political chess-board, to be moved hither or 
thither, or swept aside, as best suited his purpose. Having 
made up his mind, in ignorance of the actual state of feeling 
at the moment, he called an Assembly, and sent down orders 
to Lord Carmichael, who was the Commissioner, that the 
ministers must acknowledge his authority before they took 
their seats, and that if they refused to do so, the Assembly was 
to be dissolved. This brings us to the incident itself, as told by 
M‘Cormick, Carstares’ first biographer and grand-nephew.' 


1 M ‘Cormick, pp. 58-61. 
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“ After Lord Carmichael’s arriving in Edinburgh, and communicating 
his orders to some of the clergy in town, he found them obstinate in their 
resolutions not to comply. They assured him that their sentiments upon 
the subject were the same with those of all their brethren in the country ; 
and that if this measure were persisted in, it would spread a flame over 
the country which it would not be in the power of such as had given His 
Majesty these counsels to extinguish. 

“The Commissioner saw that all his attempts to bring them to better 
temper would be vain and fruitless, At the same time he was sensible 
that the dissolution of the Assembly would not only prove fatal to the 
Church of Scotland, to which he was a real friend, but also to His 
Majesty’s interest in that kingdom. From a sincere regard to both, 
therefore, he undertook to lay the matter, as it stood, fairly before the 
king ; and for that purpose sent off a flying packet, which he expected to 
return from London with the king’s final determination the night before 
the Assembly was appointed to meet. At the same time the clergy sent 
up a memorial to Mr Carstares (who happened to be away from court on 
leave of absence), urging him to use his good offices in this critical con- 
juncture, for the preservation of that Church which he had so active a 
hand in establishing. 

“ The flying packet arrived at Kensington in the forenoon of that day 
upon which Mr Carstares returned. But before his arrival His Majesty, 
by the advice of Lord Stair and Lord Tarbat, who represented the 
obstinacy of the clergy as an act of rebellion against his government, had 
renewed his instructions to the Commissioner, and sent them off by the 
same packet. 

“When Mr Carstares came to Kensington and received his letters, he 
immediately inquired what was the nature of the despatches His Majesty 
had sent off for Scotland ; and upon learning their contents, he went 
directly, and in His Majesty’s name, required the messenger who was 
just setting off, to deliver them up to him. It was now late at night, 
and as he knew no time was to be lost, he ran to His Majesty’s apart- 
ment ; and being informed by the lord in waiting that he was gone to 
bed, he told him it was a matter of the last importance which had 
brought him at that unseasonable hour, and that he must see the king. 

“Upon entering the chamber he found His Majesty fast asleep, upon 
which, turning aside the curtain, and falling down upon his knees, he 
gently awaked him. The king, astonished to see him at so late an hour, 
and in this posture by his bedside, asked him, ‘ What was the matter ?/’ 
He answered, ‘ he had come to ask his life.’ ‘ And is it possible,’ said 
the king, ‘that you have been guilty of a crime that deserves death !’ 
He acknowledged he had, and then produced the despatches he had 
brought back from the messenger. ‘And have you,’ says the king with 
a severe frown, ‘have you indeed presumed to countermand my orders ?” 
Mr Carstares then begged leave only to be heard a few words, and he 
was ready to submit to any punishment His Majesty should think proper 
to inflict. 


“The king heard him with great attention, and when he had done, 
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gave him the despatches to read, and desired him to throw them in the 
tire ; after which he bade him draw up the instructions to the Commis- 
sioner in what terms he pleased, and he would sign them. Mr Carstares 
immediately wrote to the Commissioner signifying that it was His 
Majesty’s pleasure to dispense with putting the oaths to the ministers ; 
and when the king had signed it he immediately despatched the mes- 
senger, who, by being detained so many hours longer than he intended, 
did not arrive in Edinburgh till the morning of the day fixed for the 
sitting of the Assembly. 


“ By this time both the Commissioner and the clergy were in the 
utmost perplexity. He was obliged to dissolve the Assembly ; they 
were determined to assert their own authority, independent of the civil 
magistrate. To their inexpressible joy they were relieved by the return 
of the packet countermanding the dissolution of the Assembly.” 

Was it a mistake to call this man the “second Founder” of 
the Church of Scotland? It is beyond controversy that he was 
“the person who persuaded King William to settle Presbytery 
in Scotland;”’ and it is equally so that “that midnight inter- 
view decided that for evil or for good Scotland in future was 
to be emphatically Presbyterian.”* Where is the diff-rence 
between the two statements ? No matter how closely we look 
into the ecclesiastical events of this period, we shall as distinctly 
mark the influence of his clear, decisive, charitable spirit, which 
was willing to be all things to all men in the true apostolic 
meaning, as we mark the terrible unbending scorn and rude 
humorous zeal of Knox in the Reformation period. 

After reading of this “famous instance of his power, unique 
in the history of Princes and Churches,”* we see the point and 
appropriateness of the nickname of “Cardinal,” by which he 
was usually known at court. This was in allusion to the 
saying of Isabella of Spain’s great minister, Cardinal Ximenes, 
that he could play at foot-ball with the heads of the Castilian 
courtiers. And indeed it is a most remarkable and even im- 
pressive spectacle to see this plain Presbyterian minister holding 
the threads of the King’s Scottish policy in his own hands, draw- 
ing up minute after minute for consideration in the royal closet, 
and being the final referee in most appointments to office. The 
great mass of his correspondence preserved by his first biogra- 
pher proves how completely communication between Scotland 
and William lay under Carstares’ contro]. Every question 
touching the government of the northern kingdom seems to 


‘ Dalrymple, quoted by Story, p. 165. * Stanley, p. 117. 
* Story, p. 244. And all the writers on this period. 
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have been laid before him, and every measure ruled, more or 
less, by his advice. Rarely in any age, and not at all in that 
age, has so much power been used so modestly and beneficently. 
No one spot tarnishes his good name. Neither insolence, 
selfishness, nor pride had any place in him or in his ways. 
The principles which guided him in these matters are expressed 
in one of his characteristic replies to a needy noble who had 
been begging a place for a needier friend, and were these: 
“The good of my couutry, the satisfaction of friends, and the 
contenting of honest men in general.” 

None knew better than William himself that these were his 
principles. Amongst a multitude who sought their own ad- 
vantage, and were ready to serve him or betray him for the 
highest bribe, William knew he could always find in this one 
man an unselfish fidelity, a patriotism as incorruptible as 
Knox’s, or Melville’s, or Marvell’s, and counsel which was 
neither warped by personal ends, nor inflamed by political or 
ecclesiastical ambition. And he honoured him accordingly. 


“One morning,” says the gossiping Wodrow, “ when the king was in 
the closet, some Scotsmen fell a speaking to the king anent Mr Carstares, 
and they told him it was the mind of his best friends he should be 
removed from about him ; and the English bishops were taking umbrage 
that he should have so much of his ear. The king gave them no answer. 
Within a while the king came forth to the chamber of presence, and the 
onwaiters, nobility, and others, made a lane for him to go through them. 
At the entry of the lane Mr Carstares stood. The king bowed to all as 
he came through them ; when he came near to Mr Carstares he put out 
his hand to him, and said in the hearing of all, ‘ Honest William 
Carstares, how is all with thee this morning !’ This was answer enough 
to his accusers.” 


More decisive still—nothing could be more so—of his profound 
regard for his chaplain and counsellor, was a gift to him on 
his deathbed of a gold ring, containing a lock of his hair; and 
these words concerning him, so like those others: “I have 
known him long, and I knew him thoroughly, and I know him 
to be a truly honest man.” 





After the death of William, Carstares, of course, ceased to 
have any place in royal counsels, or any direct management in 
Scottish affairs. It was not to be supposed, however, that a 
man of his rare experience and wisdom, especially at such a 
period, would be allowed to rust in retirement, or that lic 
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himself, so long an honoured soldier in the cause of liberty and 
progress, and still in the prime of life, should desire to go into 
obscurity. Ere long an honourable position presented itself: 
in the year after the death of his great patron, he was elected 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. A new career of 
national usefulness awaited him here. 

If there were any who demurred to his appointment on the 
score of unfitness, he speedily gave them cause to think well 
of him; for so uncommon were his Latin orations, which he 
delivered at the opening of each Session, that they made his 
most fastidious hearers fancy themselves transported to the 
Forum of ancient Rome. Shortly after he was appointed, in 
addition to this office, to Greyfriars’ Church. It was while 
here that a story is told of him which puts his manner and 
influence as a Churchman so vividly before us that room must 
be found for it. About the time of the Union a national fast 
had been appointed, which the violent opposers of that scheme 
amongst the clergy would not observe. Mr Carstares had 
given his advice against the appointment; but, as a zealous 
friend of the Union, he observed the fast. His colleague, who 
was equally zealous in his opposition to that measure, not 
only refused to observe it, but next Sunday took occasion in 
the forenoon sermon to throw out some bitter reflections upon 
the Union in general, and upon certain contrivers and pro- 
moters of it in particular, who, he alleged, were traitors to 
their country, and to the Church of Scotland, and had too 
great influence over their deluded brethren. 

“ As this violent attack was directly pointed at Mr Carstares, it fixed 
the eyes of the congregation upon him, whilst with great composure he 
began to turn over the leaves of his Bible. His colleague’s discourse 
being considered by the people as a formal challenge to Mr Carstares to 
vindicate his conduct, a great crowd, from all corners of the city, were 
assembled to hear him in the afternoon, when he gave out for the subject 
these words of the psalmist, ‘ Let the righteous smite me, it will not 
break my bones.’ From which he took occasion, with great calmness of 
temper, to vindicate his colleague from any suspicion of being deficient 
in regard and affection for him, that though he differed from him in his 
sentiments upon some points, yet he was sure both of them had the same 
end in view ; and that, as he knew the uprightness of his colleague’s 
intentions, and the goodness of his heart, he was determined to consider 


any admonitions or rebukes directed to himself from that place as the 
strongest expressions of his love.” * 





' M‘Cormick, p. 73. 
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It was this eminently Christian temper, combined with his 
sagacity and general breadth of view, enabling him to forecast 
and provide for the changes of the future, which shone out 
conspicuously during the third and last period of his life, and 
which leaves the impression upon our minds of his being one 
of the noblest of Christian patriots, and, without doubt, “one 
of the most illustrious benefactors of the Scottish Church and 
nation.” 

When Carstares transferred his residence from London to 
Edinburgh, clouds were darkening the political sky, and 
already had been heard some mutterings of the coming storm. 
That imbroglio was beginning which was to end in the Union; 
and Jacobite stratagems, Episcopal pretensions, Presbyterian 
jealousies, national prejudices, personal dishonesties, and 
political corruptions, had already began to shew themselves. 
The presence of this calm and judicious churchman, bringing 
his wide experience of courts, councils, and camps to this 
narrow and fiery centre of Scotch life and action at Edinburgh, 
must have been a felt blessing to the few wise and honest 
patriots who were taking their share in forwarding the good of 
their country ; while to his fellow-churchmen his name was a 
tower of strength. All had a vague unnerving dread of mis- 
chief and misfortune about to happen. The people generally 
thought the Union an abject surrender of their national 
independence ; a feeling which found its rhetorical expression 
in Belhaven’s famous speech. The Church was afraid of the 
consequences that would happen to Presbyterianism. The 
Cameronians were prepared for the worst. This one thing 
only was clear to all, to friends and foes alike, that nearly 
everything as regarded its success or failure was in the hands 
of the clergy.” At this crisis, Carstares was elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly. Its meeting was satisfactory. Those 
who had watched for the halting of the Church were disap- 
pointed ; Carstares, in his calm impressive way, being able to 
say in his closing address : 

“ Many who wish not well to our interest have these days past come 
hither to spy out our liberty, aud to catch at something that might be 


matter for their drollery ; but they have seen the beauty of our harmony, 
the calmness with which our debates have been managed, the order that 





' Stanley, p. 116. 


3 Story, p. 275. Cunningham, vol. ii. pp. 334-5. M‘Cormick, p. 75. 
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hath been in our proceedings, and the civil authority of the magistrates 
and the spiritual power of the Church kindly embracing each other. 
They saw it: they marvelled. They were troubled, and hasted away.” 


Four times in eleven years he was elected Moderator, an 
honour borne by no other name in the Scottish Church. 
Each time when he was raised to the office either a crisis was 
imminent or dangers were feared. His high character, his 
skill in ruling debate, his words weighted with an experience 
possessed by no other member of that Court, his unques- 
tioned knowledge of men and parties, all drew his fellow- 
churchmen to him on these occasions as to their natural 
leader ; and on each occasion he acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction “of honest men in general.” In 1705, he induced 
them to support the Union, as the true policy of the Church 
no less than of the country. In 1708, the year after it had 
become law, he allayed their imaginary fears and their real 
irritation. In 1711, he presided when the Greenshields case 
was in every one’s mind; and in 1715, when the flames of 
Jacobite rebellion were kindling in the north, he was again in 
the Moderator’s chair. 

Could we get a stronger proof of the place Carstares held 
in the eyes of his country? And what his influence must 
have been we can easily imagine, when we remember that the 
General Assembly was yet unbroken in its power, could still 
launch its excommunications with effect, and was to the body 
of Presbyterians the voice of authority. This influence, as 
before, was consistently used on the side of righteousness and 
Presbyterian liberty. Peace, but not peace at any price; 
toleration, but not toleration for party ends; comprehension, 
but not comprehension in an obviously absurd sense, were 
what he argued for, advised, and achieved.' At a time when 
the old leaven of national intolerance and prejudice were 
stirred to their depths, and trifles seemed things of vital 
importance, this man’s greatness was seen in repressing 
momentary considerations, and rising to general principles. 
How different would have been the issue, poor enough as that 


1 On these points see Story (ch. xviii.), whose view of Carstares’ action in 
regard to the Toleration and the Patronage Acts is, I think, the true one ; 
also Cunningham (vol. ii. p. 355), who is not correct, in my opinion, in his 
estimate of the Toleration Act, although excellent, as usual, on the 
Vatronage Act. 
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may seem to have been, had the Church been led by a man of 
narrower, noisier views, or who cared more for his party than 
for the commonweal! How easy to have plunged Church and 
State into chaos! Well might Queen Anne thank him 
personally for his services, and her chief statesmen feel assured 
that nothing would go wrong when his hand was on the helm. 
Well might the Elector, who was watching the course of 
events, and waiting hopefully at Hanover, speak of the 
Presbyterians of Scotland as his “ best friends,” and encourage 
their leader by his approving words. 


But now with these, the main outlines of Carstares’ career 
before us, let us turn aside for a little, and notice his manner of 
life and private character. These, happily, we have had 
described to us by more than one who knew him long and 
intimately. Whatever may be thought of his public actions, and 
however they may be interpreted, these indications of the spirit 
which was in the man will, at anyrate, help us to understand 
them better. 

First of all, no one will have any difficulty, I think, in 
picturing the appearance of the man. From all we know of 
him already, we imagine him to have had a face which would 
attract us. His portrait confirms us in our fancy. Much 
keenness, force, quiet honest look, strong social instincts, and 
a general cheerfulness, are evident in it,—the qualities which 
are everywhere seen in his life. How touching are these two 
incidents, very illustrative at the same time of the man! 


“ When he was imprisoned in the castle at Edinburgh, a little boy of 
twelve years old, son of Erskine of Cambo, governor of the castle, in the 
course of his rambles through the court, came to the grate of Carstares’ 
apartment. As he always loved to amuse himself with children, he went 
to the grate and began a conversation, The boy was delighted, and 
every day came to the prison-grate—told him stories, brought him provi- 
sions, took his letters to the post, was unhappy if Carstares had no errand 
to send and no favour to ask. When Carstares was released, they parted 
with fears on both sides. One of the first favours that Carstares asked 
of King William was that he would bestow the office of Lord Lyon on 
his young friend, to whom he owed so much ; and he obtained it, with 
the additional compliment that it should be hereditary in the family. 
So in fact it continued, till it was unfortunately forfeited by the engage- 
ment of Erskine’s eldest son in the rebellion of 1745. 

“ Another story illustrates the freshness and simplicity of his pastoral 
character, amongst the absorbing public affairs which occupied him. 
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His sister, the wife of a Fifeshire clergyman, had become a widow. 
Carstares had just arrived in Edinburgh from London, to transact 
business with King William’s ministers. She came over to Edinburgh, 
and went to his lodgings. They were crowded with the nobility and 
officers of State ; and she was told she could not see him. ‘ Just whisper, 
said she to the servant, ‘that I desire to know when it would be con- 
venient for him to see me.’ He returned for answer, ‘ Immediately, left 
the company, came to her, and most affectionately embraced her. On 
her attempting to apologise, ‘Make yourself easy,’ he said ; ‘ these 
gentlemen are come hither, not on my account, but their own. They 
will wait with patience till I return. You know I never pray long.’ 
And so, after a short fervent prayer, suited to her circumstances, he fixed 
the time for seeing her more at leisure, and returned in tears to the 
company.” ? : 


As a minister, we read “that he was equally diligent and 
prudent, and applied himself with the greatest cheerfulness to 
the lowest and most toilsome offices thereof. He had an ad- 
mirable gift, both of prayer and preaching; chose always to 
insist on the most weighty and important subjects of religion ; 
and delivered his sermons so gravely and distinctly and with such 
an acceptable pathos, as never failed to fix the attention of his 
hearers, and greatly to promote their edification. His sermons 
were of that sort as be understood by the meanest capacities, 
and admired by the best judges.” But what more need we 
than the sermon preached in reply to his colleague, to prove 
his power in that way? There are several other illustrations, 
however, of this told us by the younger Calamy. 

As a leader in the Church Courts, “his manner of speaking 
was calm, sententious, and decisive. Such was the respect for 
his character, that one sentence from him would often ex- 
tinguish in a moment the most violent flame in the house. 
This authority which he had acquired he knew well how to 
maintain. In matters of lesser account he seldom spoke at all ; 
in business of consequence he spoke only at the close of the 
debate, and it was a rare instance in which any adventured to 
speak after him.” 

As to his character generally, contemporary history is at 
one, and describes it thus: 


“ As his piety was unfeigned, so his charity was unbounded, more so 
indeed than his circumstances could well afford ; for, whilst he had one 
farthing remaining in his pocket, he could not turn aside from any 


1 M‘Cormick. Stanley. 
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necessitous object that claimed his assistance. This was so well known 
to the poor that, whenever he went abroad, he was perpetually harassed 
by them, and was at last obliged to submit to a regulation, proposed to 
him by one of his friends who knew his foible ; which was, to put only 
so much money in his pocket as he could conveniently spare for the pur- 
poses of ordinary charity. 

“ Amidst that publicity of business in which he was perpetually 
engaged, it is remarkable that he found abundance of leisure for the 
duties of hospitality. His house was a place of resort to all the youth 
of the best families and the most promising hopes, who were generally 
recommended to his attention during their course at the university ; and 
he failed not to improve the opportunities which his station afforded him, 
of instilling into their minds, along with an ardour for study, the best 
regulations for their future conduct. Many of them, who have since 
acted their part in the most conspicuous stations, have not scrupled to 
own.that it was to him they were indebted for the best maxims both in 
public and private life. .... 

“The clergy of all denominations were welcome to his family ; parti- 
cularly such of the Episcopal clergy as were deprived of their livings at 
the Revolution. He always treated them with peculiar tenderness and 
humanity. He often relieved their families when in distress, and took 
care to dispense his charities in such a manner as he knew would be 
least burthensome to them. Some of them, who were his yearly pen- 
sioners, never knew from what channel their relief flowed, till they found 
by his death that the source of it was dried up.” 


This good and great man, whose heart so often warmed 
to suffering, which his hand was prompt to relieve, and whose 
clear and calm mind and persuasive voice had so long led the 
councils of his church, was struck down with apoplexy, on 28th 
December 1715, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. A little 
while before his death, those who watched beside him heard him 
say, “I have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

When his body was laid in the dust, in the venerable grave- 
yard of his own Church of Greyfriars, two men were observed 
to turn aside from the rest of the company, and bursting into 
tears, bewail their mutual loss. Upon inquiry, it was found that 
they were two Episcopal nonjurors, whose families for a con- 
siderable time had been supported by his benefactions.1 

Surely as beautiful and strong a character as the Scottish 
Church has had ! 


“A courtier, he never used the royal favour for his private ends. A 
churchman, he never sought to separate the interests of his order from 
the interests of the nation. A statesman of rare-sagacity and knowledge 
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of state-craft, yet forbidden to enter in person the arena of public politics, 
he stood by without jealousy, ill-will, or intrigue, content if, through his 
private influence, he could impart to the policy of others a character that 
should be just, tolerant, and liberal. His principles and his action were 
free from all harshness and violence of extremes. A Presbyterian, bred 
in an age of prelatic persecution and sacerdotal arrogance, he was 
indulgent to differences of religious opinion, government, and ritual. A 
liberal, in days when political parties gave no quarter in their embittered 
strife, his liberalism was calm with the wisdom of experience, pure from 
all passion of the mob, large in its scope, constructive and conservative 
even in the midst of reform and revolution. 

“That the ‘ Revolution Settlement,’ in Church and State, was firmly 
established in Scotland ; that the Union was peaceably effected ; that 
the Church, instead of splitting into a number of hostile and fanatical 
sects, gradually accommodated itself to that relation with the State which 
at once guaranteed its constitutional freedom, and equipped it most effi- 
ciently for its sacred work,—was mainly owing to Carstares. Men who 
wield the sword and die in battle, and men who, with flaming zeal and 
quenchless energy, lead stormy factions in days of popular excitement, 
stamp their names in deeper impress upon the common memory than 
those who do the more quiet, thoughtful, and laborious work of control- 
ling the impatient and inexperienced, and guiding the general intelligence 
and action. But when the havoc of the more hasty and passionate work 
has swept past, the result of the more quiet and orderly abides, although 
the names of the workers may be forgotten. For one Scotsman who has 
heard the name of Carstares, thousands are familiar with that of Dundee, 
though the actual life’s work of the one is woven into the very frame- 
work of our national being and political constitution, and that of the 
other has been long since cast into the limbo of unremembered vanities. 
The verdict of History ought to redress the injustices of popular opinion 
and ignorant caprice, and raise the statues of real heroes to their pedestals. 
To it the memory of Carstares appeals ; and I believe it will accord him, 
as he deserves, a place among the best and highest in the long and 
splendid roll of those Scotchmen who have deserved well of the 
republic.” ? 


History will do this in her own calm, certain way. The 
more the mists of the Past clear off from the fields of conflict 
and controversy, and men are judged by their influence and 
work, the clearer will the unassuming figure of William Car- 
stares appear as the chief one in the Revolution era. He left 
no memorials behind him but his life ; and history impartially 
surveying that, will rank him among our greatest, and place 
him beside Knox, Melville, Henderson, and Chalmers. 

1 Story, pp. 367-8. And see Stanley, whose estimate of him is as high. 


ALEXANDER FALCONER. 
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REPRINTED ARTICLES. 
I. Galilee in the Time of Christ (Part IT.).* 


BY REV. SELAH MERRILL, ANDOVER, MASS. 


XIII. Religion, Education, and Morals among the Gali- 
leans.—We come now to speak of the religious character of 
the Galileans, with which may be associated the kindred topics 
of morals and education. On these points we would not 
presume to speak, except after the most careful study. It is 
a most difficult matter to separate the Galileans from the 
people of Judea, and say that they possessed this or that 
characteristic, in distinction from the latter. Still, there is 
evidence to enable us to do this to some extent; at least, it 
can be shown that the Galileans were equally interested 
with the Judeans in all matters pertaining to education and 
religion. Indeed, in some respects, the advantage in regard 
to religion and morals will be found to be on the side of the 
Galileans. The impression is often given that away from 
the Temple, in the far northern province, ignorance and 
irreligion prevailed. The statement is made that “they 
manifested less aversion to the religion and manners of the 
heathen than the people of the south, and less zeal for the 
religion of Moses.”' Also, that “from their heathen neigh- 
bours the Galileans imbibed all sorts of superstitions. No- 
where else were there so many persons possessed and plagued 
with evil spirits as in Galilee; since the Galilean narrow- 
mindedness ascribed all forms of disease to the influence of 
demons.”* ‘Their religious character is further described as 
a singular mixture of faith and superstition.s It is supposed 
that before the destruction of Jerusalem this province was 
especially poor in regard to means for disseminating knowledge 
(understand, knowledge of the law, the only thing which 
“knowledge” meant to the Jews), and on this account “the 
Galileans were stricter and more tenacious in regard to 

1 Munk, xxxiii. col. 1. * Graetz, iii, 395, who gives several refs. to Talmud. 

3 Graetz, iii. 394. 

* From the Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic for April last. The 
First Part was reprinted in our last number. 
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customs and morals” than the people of the south And 
by still another we are informed that, on account of the 
picturesque scenery and delightful climate of Galilee, the 
mind, away from the influence of the religious formalism 
which existed in Jerusalem, would naturally devote itself 
more to parables and legends.* We are not prepared to accept 
these statements, nor any one of them, as final in this matter. 
The first two, those of Graetz and Munk, are decidedly wrong. 
But since, among the Jews, “education” meant merely 
education im religion, the two naturally blend together in 
our treatment of them. That passage in Josephus is very 
significant which states that during the reign of Queen 
Alexandra (79-70, or 78-69 B.c.) the Pharisees arose to 
power—“a sect reputed to excel all others in the accurate 
explanation of the laws.”* This means no less than that 
there was at that time a revival of biblical study. At the 
death of Herod the Great we hear of two celebrated teachers, 
Judas and Matthias, whose “explanation of the laws many 
young men attended.”* But they do not appear to have 
taught in any special school, nor to have belonged to any 
organised school system whatever. The famous Hillel was 
not trained for a teacher; but he began to teach, and the 
result proved his natural fitness for that work.’ Neither 
Hillel nor Gamaliel, the teacher of young Saul, belonged to 
any college or seminary or other institution of learning, i.e. 
in our meaning of those words. There could not be a 
school system where instructors (here the Rabbis) were not 
allowed to receive pay for their labour. Whoever understood 
the law thoroughly, and had facility in explaining it, pro- 
‘vided he chose to teach, was regarded as a “ learned man ”— 
a Rabbi.’ In Christ’s time there were no schools which it 


1 Graetz, iii, 394. 

? Neubauer, 185. In order to make Galilee appear as backward as possible, 
Neubauer, p. 75, states, on the authority of himself, that ‘‘this province 
possessed no wise men, and still less a school.” 

3 Wars, i. 5. 2. 4 Wars, iii. 33. 2. 

6 Hillel, 30 8.c.—a.p. 10. Simon, his son, a.p. 10-30; Gamaliel, son of 
Simon, a.p. 30-50. 

6 Ant. xx. 11. 2; Haugrath, i. 77; full statement of this subject in Gfrorer, 
pp. 156-161, and the names of a number of Rabbis given who supported 
themselves by some trade—as all did ; yet a ‘‘schoolmaster” might take pay, 
Ibid. p. 158. 

Nore.—Of the statements of the Talmud in regard to schools and public 
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was necessary to have attended, or at which it was necessary 
to have graduated, in order to be regarded as a learned man. 
The only schools were those connected with the synagogues. 
The only school-book was the Hebrew Scriptures. A syna- 
gogue presupposed a school,’ just as in our country a church 
presupposes a Sunday-school. Church and district-school is 
not a parallel to the Jewish system of things, but church and 
Sunday-school is. Synagogues were found in every city 
throughout the land, and also in every village, unless the 
place was insignificant in size, and even in such cases they 
had their place or places of prayer. At one time Tiberias 
boasted of thirteen synagogues, and Jerusalem of four hundred 
and eighty. The method in the schools, so far as there was 
any method, was nearly as follows: Questions were asked and 
answered, opinions stated and discussed, and illustrations 
proposed in the form of allegories or aphorisms or parables ; 
corresponding, perhaps, as much as to anything modern, to 
our adult Bible-classes.? In the training of boys much respon- 
sibility and labour devolved upon the father. The boy was 
afterward sent to these Bible-class meetings, which constituted 
the schools of the land, and which existed wherever there was 
a synagogue. Philo says: “What else are the synagogues 
than schools of piety and virtue?”* Hausrath calls them 
“the true schools of the nation.”* Jerusalem, as the 
metropolis of the nation, would no doubt exert in many 
respects a dominant influence.’ The most eminent teachers 


instruction among the Jews it must be said that the Talmud is inclined to 
give too great antiquity to the Rabbinical school-system, which was developed 
and existed only long after the destruction of Jerusalem, and to make the 
impression that the systematic public instruction and training of youth pre- 
vailed long before Christ. Dr Ginsburg in Art. ‘‘ Education,” in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia Bib. Lit. i. 729, gives altogether too much weight to these state- 
ments of the Talmud, and thus, we think, greatly misrepresents the real state 
of the case at the time of Christ. Another instance in point is the statements 
of the Talmud in regard to coins; see Madden, Jewish Coinage, 334 sq.— 
‘Counterfeit Jewish Coins.” 

1 Conybeare and Howson, i. 56. 

2 Matt. xxii. 17-22; Luke ii. 46 ; xx. 2-4; Conybeare and Howson, i. 58. 

3 Edit. Mangey, 1742. vol. ii. 168, 458 ; Schneckenburger, 108. ‘i. 75, 

5 Schneckenburger, 111 ; Synagogues in Jerusalem, &c., Lightfoot, i. 78 ; in 
Tiberias, Jbid. 158; Hausrath, i. 71 ; in Capernaum, Synagogue and School, 
Hausrath, i. 73 ; Synagogues out of Judea, Ant. xvi. 6. 2; vast Synagogue 
at Tiberias, in which assemblies of people were held in Jewish War, Life, 54 ; 
see Hausrath, i. 5 and 295. 
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would naturally go there, as in the case of Hillel and 
Gamaliel. But Sepphoris' and Tiberias, the capitals in suc- 
cession of Galilee, would have their eminent teachers as well; 
whilst every town and village might boast of its learned men 
—its local Rabbis or Rabbi. How often is it said that Christ 
went through all the cities and villages of Galilee, teaching 
in the schools or synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom ?? Again, on a certain occasion in Capernaum, 
“there were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, 
who were come out of every town (xwun) of Galilee and 
Judea and Jerusalem.”* Sometimes the learned men of 
the south and the north would visit each other for friendly 
intercourse, when, according to Keim, they were treated 
with respect by the people, and given the places of honour in 
the synagogues.‘ Sometimes the Scribes of the south would 
visit the north to watch Christ, not to see if the law was 
fulfilled, but to see if their traditions were violated.’ The 
Talmud charges the Galileans with neglecting tradition,* 
and the passages in the Gospels just referred to show that 
there was some ground for such a charge in Christ’s time. 
Further, this charge, and the visits of the Jerusalem doctors 
just referred to, both show that while Jerusalem, where were 
the Temple and the Sanhedrin, exercised a dominant influ- 
ence in reference to matters of religion, yet the Galileans 
were in a measure independent in regard to such affairs.” A 
just distinction to make is this, that in Jerusalem were the 
champions of tradition, and in Galilee the champions of the 
law.* Adherence to the strict letter of the law may be re- 
garded as a prominent characteristic of the learned men of 
Galilee, in distinction from those of Jerusalem.’ In Jeru- 
salem novelties were introduced and changes made, accord- 
ing to emergencies, and sometimes licenses allowed in regard 

! Under Gabinius, in 8.c. 56, Sepphoris was the seat of one of the five San- 
hedrins established by him, Ant. xiv. 5. 4. ; Wars, i. 8. 5; in the time of the 
War, the countil (fevav) of Tiberias numbered six hundred members, Wars, 


ii. 21. 9; Galilee had also its own arsenals, treasury, and archives, Life, ix. ; 
Wars, ii. 4. 1. 
2 Matt. ix. 35, and many other places ; Hausrath, i. 388. 8 Luke v. 17. 
4 Luke v. 17 ; Keim, i. 314, and refs. ; also, Hausrath, i. 78. 
5 Matt. xv. 1 sq. ; Mark vii. 1, et sq. 6 Neubauer, 183. 
7 Dominant influence of Jerusalem, see Schneckenburger, 111. 
8 Geiger, Wrschrift, 155. 
9 Matt. v. 17, 18 ; Neubauer, 184; Graetz, iii. 394. 
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to religious and other usages, which would not be tolerated 
in Galilee." If we may refer to Christ, in this connection, 
perhaps the remarks just made will be illustrated by His 
wonderful familiarity with the Scriptures, His great regard 
for the law, and His contempt for tradition. The Scribes and 
Jearned men of Galilee, so far as we can judge, were familiar 
with the law ; worship in the synagogues was strictly main- 
tained ; and there appears to have existed here a freer and 
healthier religious life than in the south. Among the differ- 
ent sects in Jerusalem Christ met with an atmosphere that 
was cheerless and dismal. In the freer north, far away from 
the bleak home of priests and Levites, there was a people 
less under the influence of the “straiter” sects, less hard- 
ened and narrowed by the dogmatic systems which prevailed 
in the holy city ;? among which people Christ for the most 
part found a welcome. Without seeking to draw too sharp a 
line of distinction between the people of Galilee and those of 
Judea, it is no doubt true that the former lacked the nar- 
row prejudices of the latter towards the people of other 
nations ; for, to mention a single instance, it is a worthy son 
of the north who, at Joppa, in a wonderful vision, first learns 
and teaches to his countrymen that great lesson of the Master, 
that the Gentiles as well as themselves, may share in the 
new gospel of the grace of God.’ And, in general, the influ- 
ences in Galilee tended to develope and enlarge the national 
mind and character, while those in Judea tended to contract 
and dwarf the same. The peasants and shepherds on the 
rather poor uplands of Judea are spoken of as ignorant and 
narrow ‘—the slavish tools of the priesthood of Jerusalem— 
—the fuel easily kindled into “wuproars of the people.” ® 
In regard to the violation of the laws pertaining to marriage, 
public sentiment seems to have been a unit throughout 
the land. Also, that morbid sensitiveness of the Jews in 


1 Neubauer, £84, 186, and note. 2 Hausrath, i. 10; Keim, i. 315. 

3 Acts x. 

‘ Hausrath, i. 40. See case where brigands ‘‘drag a rustic from the 
country,” who ‘scarcely knew what the high-priesthood meant,” for the 
purpose of making him high-priest, Wars, iv. 3. 8. 

> Matt. xxvi. 5. 

5 See case of Antipas and John the Baptist. Their custom a singular one : 
a man who did not marry a deceased brother’s widow in case there were no 
children, was a criminal ; but such marriage, in case there were children, was 
itself criminal! Again, a man might divorce his wife ; but if a wife divorced 
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regard to images and statues was shared in by the people 
of the whole country alike.’ Several particulars, how- 
ever, are mentioned in regard to morals and certain other 
things, which show a greater degree of strictness in Galilee 
than in Judea. For instance, the great care of the Gali- 
leans was for reputation, while the Judeans cared less for 
reputation and more for money. Also, as to labouring on 
Passover eves, some synagogual rites, devoting goods directly 
to God, and not to the priests, funeral customs, provision 
for widows, marriages being celebrated with decorum, a spirit 
of charity or benevolence, and as to regulations in regard to 
the intercourse of persons betrothed—in all those respects, 
greater strictness is conceded to the Galileans.? 

That the Galileans “manifested less zeal for the religion of 
Moses” than the people of the south, we have shewn to be 
incorrect. Rather the contrary was true. The statement 
that they imbibed all sorts of superstitions from their heathen 
neighbours, as “ possession of devils,” and‘ the like, has not 
the slightest evidence in its support, either in Josephus or 
the New Testament. The statement stands as an assertion 
without proof. As to “means for disseminating a knowledge 
of the law,” Galilee was as well provided as Judea; aside, 
perhaps, from eminent teachers in Jerusalem, with whom, 
however, it is not possible that all the learned men of Christ’s 
time could have studied. Still, it is said that they were less 
“sensitive to heathen influences,” * and that a “heathen city 
like Tiberias would not have been tolerated in Judea.”* The 
facts will not justify these assertions. There were theatres 


her husband, it was a public abomination! Herodias divorced herself from 
Herod Philip (not the Tetrarch), ‘‘ confounding the laws of our country,” 
Ant. xviii. 5.4, Archelaus also scandalised the nation by marrying his 
brother’s widow, when she had children by her first husband! Ant. xvii. 13. 1. 

1 Ant. xv. 8.1.2. See Prideaux, Connection, ii. 384, 385. People of 
Tiberias when Caius wanted his statue put up in the Temple, Ant. xviii. 
8. 3, 4, “‘stretched out their throats, and were ready to'die;” ‘left off 
tilling the ground ;” and ‘‘the land remained unsown,” &c., Wars, ii. 10. 5. 
See case of Vitellius marching under orders from Tiberius to help Antipas 
against Aretas, king of Arabia, Ant. xviii. 5. 3; Keim’s inference from this 
fact is hardly correct, i. 316. 

* Lightfoot, i. 169, and refs. to Talmud ; Neubauer, 181-183, and refs. to 
Talmud : see also p. 286 ; Graetz, iii. 394 ; Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben, 40. 
This fact in regard to betrothed persons Delitzsch makes illustrate the sur- 
prise of the disciples when Christ talked with the woman at the well, ibid. 

3 Hausrath, i. 10. *Tb., i. 11. 
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and amphitheatres in many of the large cities of the country. 
In the splendid theatre and the vast amphitheatre at Jerusa- 
lem were enacted all the games that were known in Italy or 
Greece, while Tiberias, so far as we know, had only a stadium 
or race-course.’ If by being “less sensitive to heathen 
influences” is meant that, apart from religious ideas, the 
commercial and social ideas of the Galileans were broadened 
and benefited by their intercourse with surrounding nations, 
then the statement is true. Such a result was produced by 
that intercourse. As to the influence of the morals of the 
rulers on those of the people, there are but few data from 
which to judge. Alexandra, Hyrcanus’s daughter, seems to 
have been destitute of principle in her attempt to administer 
by her beautiful children, Aristobulus and Mariamne, to the 
lust of Antony, of whom she wanted some favour. As to 
Herod the Great, whatever else may have been his crimes, he 
could never be charged with either lust or intemperance. 
Herod Philip was a man of whose morals no ill could be said. 
Archelaus’s reign was short. Under the Romans, from 7 A.D. 
to 66, Judea, as we have seen, suffered in every way. Herod 
Antipas was neither lustful nor intemperate. His act in 
marrying Herodias (a violation of the law, because she had a 
child by her first husband, Antipas’s brother) was universally 
condemned, and by no means imitated by his subjects. To 
the credit of both Herodias and Antipas, it should be said 
that they loved each other truly, and when Antipas was 
banished, and Herodias might have lived in ease at Rome or 
Judea, she chose to follow her husband into exile,*—an act 
which, if people were not prejudiced against her, would be 
spoken of as noble. 

In addition to what has been said, we are to consider: 1. 
That Christ was, as a rule, well received in Galilee; 2. That 
John the Baptist had here a strong party of adherents; 3. 
That this was the home of Judas, the founder of the sect of 


* At Jerusalem, Ant. xv. 8.1; xix. 7. 4; Hippodrome in Tarichaea, Wars, 
ii. 21. 8; Life, 27, 28; Theatre in Scythopolis, Ritter, ii. 834; Gadara, 
Ritter, ii. 803 ; Our Work in Palestine, 194, 195 ; at Berytus, Ant. xix. 7. 5, 
also ‘‘ amphitheatres,” ‘‘ baths,” ‘‘ porticos ;” at Cesarea, theatre and amphi- 
theatre, Ant. xv. 9.6; difference between theatre and amphitheatre, see 
Traill’s Josephus, 1. xxxvii. In regard to Antipas’s palace at Tiberias, if it 
was hateful to the stricter Jews, why did they wait from his removal in A.D, 
39 to A.v. 66, before they took any measures to destroy it? See Life, 12. 

? Ant. xv. 2. 6. *Ib., xviii, 7. 2. 
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the Galileans.| This man’s moral character cannot be im- 
pugned ; he was a Puritan of the strictest school ; the platform 
of his sect or party looked well on paper,—a grand idea about 
which to rally,—but it was thoroughly impracticable in those 
unfortunate times ; 4. That this was the home, also, of Eleazar, 
the missionary to Adiabene and the court of Izates. This 
man “was very skilful in the learning of his country.” His 
words, “not only to read the law, but to practise it,” represent 
the thorough style of his teaching. He seems to have been 
zealous, familiar with the law, skilful and eloquent in present- 
ing his views, and perhaps we have a right to regard him as a 
representative man of Galilee? Again, we hold the opinion 
that the Sermon on the Mount, whether regarded as one 
discourse or as the substance of many discourses, could not 
have been preached in Judea,—at the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry, at least,—considering the fact that Jerusalem was 
the hot-bed of tradition, and considering, also, the excited 
state of the public mind there, wild as it was with dreams of 
the coming Messiah. The sermon presupposes the ability, 
and also a willingness, on the part of the listeners, to look 
beyond tradition and the mere letter of the law, to a some- 
what new and eularged application of old sayings and truths. 
Such a state of mind would not be looked for in Judea at that 
time ; but we should expect that in the region of Capernaum.’ 


XIV. The Poetical Talent finely developed among the Gali- 
leans.—Besides the physical and moral vigour of this people, 


! Mentioned in the New Testament only in Acts v. 37 ; his rallying theme 
was, that God alone was master, Ant. xviii. 1. 6; paying tribute to the Romans 
was slavery ; they were ‘‘ not to bow to mortals as their masters,”’ Ant. xviii. 
1.1; Wars, ii. 8. 1; Graetz, Sinai et Golgotha (French tr.), Paris, 1867, 
p-. 267, says of this Judas that ‘‘in consequence of his life and deeds the 
masters of the world had so much more trouble to subdue the small Jewish 
people than they had to subdue the great nations of Europe.” Judas must 
have founded his sect in Jerusalem. The ‘‘ census” in which he figured had 
nothing to do with Galilee. Herod Philip and Herod Antipas both settled 
the affairs of their respective provinces irrespective of Rome, Ant. xviii. 2. 1. 
Judas proclaimed his doctrines and founded his sect in Jerusalem. 

2 Ant. xx. 2. 4; Keim, ii. 314; Graetz, iii. 334. 

3 On the general character of the people of Judea, as distinguished from 
those of Galilee, and how easily they were misled by false Messiahs—strange 
proceedings such as were never reported from Galilee—see passage in 
Hausrath, i, 41, 42. It would have been difficult for Christ to have 
planted himself in Judea. 
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we discover, also, an elasticity and freshness of spirit which did 
not prevail among the people of the south. On this account 
it was, perhaps, that here the poetical talent was so finely 
developed. We have already quoted the statement that 
“if nature could influence mind, if it could create genius, 
Naphtali would be a land of poets.”' “The vine-covered 
slopes, the plains brilliant with flowers, the wooded glens and 
knolls, sparkling with springs,” the beautiful lake deep within 
the bosom of the hills, the distant but ever visible “great sea” 
—symbol of the Infinite—would all contribute to awaken and 
stimulate the richest, and perhaps grandest, spirit of poetry.’ 
One of the earliest triumph-songs of Israel, as well as one of 
the noblest, sounded forth from the hills of Galilee on the 
occasion of Barak’s victory over the Canaanites in the plain of 
Jezreel. And, if we were to adopt the view held by many 
eminent scholars, the Song of Songs had also its origin among 
these beautiful scenes of nature—the music of a heart about 
which earth and sky had lavished their charms—the song of 
one whose eyes delighted in beholding the beauty of the 
flowers and the richness of the fig-tree, the olive, and the vine.* 


XV. The Prophets, Judges, and other famous Men of 
Galilee—tIn this connection, a brief notice must be taken of 
the famous persons whose birth-place, or home, was in this 
northern province. We may be obliged here to go beyond 
the strict limits of our period, in order to answer the flippant 
and prejudiced remark, “Out of Galilee arises no prophet ”* 
—a remark which should never have been believed at all, but 
which, being accepted without reflection, has had much influ- 
ence in shaping the common notion of the character of Galilee. 
In the time of the Judges, Naphtali furnished Barak, the 
victor over the Canaanites, with whom should be mentioned 
Deborah, “a prophetess,” “the mother in Israel,” whose pre- 
sence and words inspired those bold sons of the north to heroic 
deeds, and also Jael, “ the wife of Heber the Kenite,” a heroine 
of that bloody day.’ Zebulon furnished Ibzan, who judged 


1 Porter, Bashan, 263. 2 See Isaac Taylor, Hebrew Poetry, 73. 

3 Sée Hausrath, i. 12. Gesenius and others hold this view. ‘ John vii. 52. 

5 On these characters, see Ewald, Hist. Isr. ii. 374-379. Deborah and 
Barak, ‘‘ whose valour delivered the nation from a vassalage of twenty 
years” to Jabin, king of Hazor, Ritter, ii. 225; Barak, Judg. iv. ; Jael, 
Judg. iv. 17; Deborah judged Israel at this time, Judg. iv. 4. 
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Israel seven years,’ and after him Elon, who judged Israel 
for ten years.” Still later this country sent forth a num- 
ber of prophets, whose memories were always cherished 
by the people, and whose tombs were built and guarded by 
a grateful posterity with pious care. If it is doubtful whether 
Elijah was born in Galilee, yet the scene of his labours was 
chiefly this northern region, and the home of his successor 
Elisha was in the tribe of Issachar. Hosea also belonged to 
Issachar ; Jonah, the son of Amittai, came from Gath Hepher 
in Zebulon; and the prophet Nahum from Elkosh in Galilee.’ 
In the Assyrian captivity, under Shalmaneser, appears Tobit, 
from Naphtali. He was “a godly man,” and “in the account 
of him we have a very instructive picture of his home and of 
his times.”* Alexander, the first renowned Jewish philosopher 
in Alexandria,—a peripatetic and the forerunner of Philo,—is 
supposed by some to have been born in Paneas.’ Nitai, a 
learned doctor of the Mishna, came from Arbela.® Two 
other Mishna doctors also came from this region, and king 
Alexander Jannaeus, son of Hyrcanus, calls Galilee his father- 
land.’ In Christ’s time, Anna the prophetess belonged to 
Asher, and, we may mention again, the missionary Eleazar and 
Judas the Galilean zealot, and with the latter his sons, James, 


1 He was of Bethlehem in Zebulon, Judg. xii. 8. 


2 Judg. xii. 11 ; Issachar furnished also Judge Zola, ‘‘ who judged Israel 
twenty-three years,” Judg. x. 1, 2; see Ewald, Hist. Isr. ii. 375 note. On 
Ibzan, see Keil, Com. on Judg. xii. 8. 

3 This last statement has been disputed ; but many able scholars hold the 
view expressed in the text ; see Smith’s Dict. Bib. Art. ‘‘ Elkosh,” i. p. 724. 

4 Ritter, iv. 340; Keim, i. 317 ; Tobit, i. 1 sq. 

' 5 Keim, i. 317, is inclined to adopt this view; see his note on p. 318; 
Herzfeld, Gesth. des Volkes Isr. iii. 473; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 32. See on 
Aristobulus Heinichen’s ed. of Euseb. Hist. Eccl. (Leipzig, 1828), vol. ii. p. 
420, note 22, an important note. That Aristobulus was born at Paneas is 
made very doubtful. Graetz, iii. 40, 50,51; Dahne, Jiid. Alexand. Reli- 
gions-Philos, (ed. Halle, 1834), ii. 73 et seq., and note 6. 

6 $35 OND. Ginsburg, Kitto’s Cyclop. Bib. Lit. i. 729, places him 
B.C. 140-110, See Neubauer, 219 ; Chiarini, Le Talmud, i. 117, No. 143, says, 
“lived towards the year 200 B.c.” For the other two Mishna doctors from 
Galilee, see Chiarini, ibid. p. 106. No. 15, and p. 114, No. 103; see Graetz, 
iii. 107 for Nitai’s rule of life : ‘‘ Avoid a bad neighbour ; associate not with 
sinners ; and do not forget a future recompense.” 

7 Ant. xiii. 12, 1; as soon as he was born he-was removed to Galilee, and 


brought up there, because his father took such a dislike to him. See Keim, i. 
317. 
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Simon, and Manahem.' Perhaps Hezekiah, the brigand chief 
whom Herod slew, and his son Judas, who on Herod’s death 
raised a revolt, and took Sepphoris, and was captured only 
after a hard struggle, may be mentioned as shewing, though 
outlaws, the metal of the Galileans.? There was also Eleazar, 
the son of Jairus, a kinsman of Manahem, and a descendant of 
Judas the zealot, just mentioned, and who was the founder of 
the sect of the Galileans. This Eleazar boasted of himself and 
his companions : “ We were the first of all to revolt” against 
the Romans, “and we are the last in arms against them ;” 
“We determined to serve as master no one but God, and the 
time has come for us to shew the sincerity of our words by our 
actions;” and they all perished then and there, in the bloody 
slaughter of Masada.* Galilee had Herod the Great for 
governor, and after Antipas, the ablest of his sons, and still 
later, as military governor, Josephus. At that time flourished 
the famous John of Gischala; also, Silas, the governor of 
Tiberias by Josephus’s appointment, and Joshua, in authority 
there, but opposed to Josephus; also, Julius Capellus, leader 
of the most respectable party in Tiberias, and his associates, 
namely, Herod son of Miarus, Herod son of Gamalus, Compsus 
and Crispus—these two the sons of Compsus; also, Pistus and 
his son Justus—the latter a friend of Greek learning, and the 
author of a history in Greek of his own times, but the impla- 
cable enemy of Josephus. Other names are given in the note.‘ 
We might, perhaps, include Nathanae! of Cana of Galilee; 

1 James and Simon crucified, Ant. xx. v. 2; Manahem killed in Jerusalem, 
Wars, ii. 17. 9. 

2 Wars, ii. 4. 1. 


3 Wars, ii. 17. 9; vii. 8. 6; Graetz, iii. 452, makes him a descendant of 
Judas the Zealot. 

* Dassion and Jannaeus, leading persons in Tiberias ; Joshua and Jeremiah 
employed by Josephus ; Joseph, ‘‘a turbulent person of Gamala ;” see Life, 
9; Traill’s Joseph. i. 27, ‘‘ Designation of the persons mentioned in the Life 
of Josephus ;” Keim, i. 317, 318; Graetz, iii. 397; Simon, “the leading 
person in Gabara,” and the friend of John of Gischala, Life, 25; Aeneas, 
‘*the person of greatest influence in Tarichaea,” and the friend of Josephus, 
Wars, ii. 21. 3 ; also a woman is mentioned, a relative of Eleazar (of Massada 
fame), ‘‘ in understanding and education superior to most of her sex,” Wars, 
vii. 9. 1 ; Keim, i. 427. There was in the early church a tradition that the 
parents of the Apostle Paul came from Gischala (see Arnaud, 577) in Galilee. 
It is given by Jerome (refs. in Arnaud, 577; Robinson, ii. 446). It is easy 
to reject the tradition ; but quite difficult to see how such a tradition should 
become attached to this particular place; somebody at some time must 
have believed it, and perhaps with reasons. 
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Peter, as a representative man of Galilee ;' Zebedee and his 
two sons, James and John—a family of wealth; Andrew and 
Philip, of Bethsaida in Galilee; Joseph and Mary; James, the 
brother of Christ and the first bishop of Jerusalem; also 
Salome, sister of Mary and wife of Zebedee. 

And if we were to look beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, 
we should find Galilee the abode of many famous and learned 
men, and the seat of flourishing schools. From the second to 
the sixth century Galilee was the chief seat of Jewish learning.” 


XVI. The Wealth and Material Prosperity of the Province. 
—Of the wealth and material prosperity of Galilee it is diffi- 
cult to speak, apart from the connection of this topic with the 
whole country. Of the wealth and prosperity of the whole 
country during the period covered by the reign of Herod the 
Great and the life of Christ very much might be said. The 
Jews throughout the world were a wealthy class. In wealth, 
as well as in numbers, they surpassed the Greeks in Cesarea.° 
Those in Parthia, on the Euphrates, were rich.‘ Strabo, as 
quoted by Josephus, remarks upon their wealth and prosperity 
“in every city in the habitable earth.”* In Crete, Melos, and 
Rome, their wealth is spoken of. Vast sums from all parts of 
the world flowed into the Temple at Jerusalem. In Bc. 54 
Crassus took from the Temple upwards of ten thousand talents 
in gold and silver, and one huge ingot of gold besides.’ In 
several other instances, the Temple was robbed by the grasping 
Roman governors or generals. Herod the Great was one of 
the best financiers the world has ever seen. He was always 
ready with money or provisions, in case any one was in need. 
He was a capital provider for his own family and kingdom. 
Measuring his revenue by his expenses, his kingdom must have 
been managed with great ability to have yielded somuch. He 
was never in debt, always remarkably prompt in his payments, 
frequently assisting others who were in need of money; and 


' Keim, i. 315. See fine passage on the men of Galilee in Stanley ; Jewish 
Church, ii. 300; also, ibid. 308 and 413 for notice of Tobit. 

2 Keim, i. 318. 

Norr.—Graetz, on all occasions, takes decidedly the ground of John of 
Gischala as against Josephus, iii. 396; against Josephus he is always very 
bitter. This feeling sometimes warps his judgment of facts. 

3 Wars, ii. 13.7; Ant. xx.8.7. * Ant.xv.2.4. © Ant. xiv. 7. 2. 

6 Wars, ii. 7. 1; See Milman, ii. 20. 7 Ant. xiv. 7. 1; Wars, i. 8. 8, 
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from the outset of his governorship of Galilee, at the age of 
twenty-five, to his death, was constantly making valuable pre- 
sents to various cities or persons.’ 

But we must confine our attention to Galilee. Its material 
prosperity has been hinted at in our notice of the industries of 
the province. Its numerous and flourishing cities and villages 
—some of which were elegantly built—indicate the very 
opposite of poverty and limited means. The “opulent” 
citizens of Gischala are spoken of. John of Gischala was 
a man of wealth, and unusually shrewd and capable in busi- 
ness.» The people of Sepphoris are spoken of as possessed 
of “ample means.”* The tithes collected in Galilee are 
mentioned as amounting to “a large sum of money.”s 
The treasure stored in the palace of Antipas at Tiberias was 
a large amount, and the furnishings of the palace were as- 
tonishingly rich and elegant.’ Several times Galilee had to 
support a portion of the Roman army in winter quarters.’ The 
Talmud mentions three cities of Galilee which had “sent 
enormous treasures to Jerusalem—Sichin, Caboul, and Mag- 
dala.”* Zebedee, it is supposed, was a man of wealth and 
influence.’ Capernaum, as a centre of news, business, and 
commerce, was a place of luxury. It is a significant fact that 
Christ chose this very city as His residence.’” The fact that 
Christ was called a “gluttonous man and a wine-bibber ” 
shews that a style of living prevailed here which was dis- 
tasteful to certain ascetics of the time.’ Perhaps, in Christ’s 
reproach of Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum, there may 
be a hint as to the wealth and luxury and consequent worldli- 

1 The bier and bed and other furnishings at Herod’s funeral indicate great 
wealth, Wars, i. 33. 9; compare Wars, ii. 1. 1. The great wealth of King 
Agrippa I. is spoken of, Wars, ii. 116 ; men went to Judea for adventure and 
speculation, Wars, i. 26. 1 ; rich articles of gold and silver, and costly carpets, 
and vestments were sometimes bought in Rome for Judea, Wars, i. 31. 2. 
The Romans in general had exaggerated ideas of the wealth of Judea ; it was 
to them a sort of gold mine ; just the place for greedy Roman politicians. 

2 Wars, ii. 21. 2. 3 Wars, ii. 20; ji. 21. 2. * Wars, ii. 20. 6. 

5 Life, 12. ® Life, 12. 13. 

7 Under Silo, Ant., xiv. 15. 3; Wars, i. 15. 6; under Vespasian, Wars, iv. 


2. 1, in Scythopolis, and in other cases. 
8 Neubauer, 217, and refs. 
9 Smith’s Dict. Bib., ii. 1420, col. 2, Art., ‘‘ John the Apostle,” 
10 Keim, i. 597. . 


"! Matt. xi. 19; Qayo; xa) dsworsens, Luke vii. 34; see Matt. xi. 10; Haus- 
rath, i. 352. 
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ness of these places." Along their “ way of the sea” the rich 

fabrics, spices, and other products of Babylon, and farther 
Asia would be carried, on their way to Egypt or Rome, by 
rich merchants, seeking goodly pearls.’ Galilee would be 
benefited by the traffic carried on at the trading stations 
along this route of commerce.* The contribution sent from 
Antioch, in A.D. 44, was for the brethren in Judea, or perhaps 
for “the poor saints in Jerusalem,” as if no assistance was 
needed by the brethren in Galilee. In B.c; 43, four years 
after Herod was appointed Governor of Galilee, Cassius came 
into Syria for the purpose of raising men and money. For 
the latter object there was, in his view, no richer gold-mine 
than Judea. The enormous sum which Crassus (B.C. 54) 
had taken from the Temple at Jerusalem convinced him 
of that. He imposed a tribute on Judea (the whole province) 
of seven hundred talents (7000? See note). Antipater 
(Herod the Great’s father) distributes this among several 
persons, that it may be raised with all possible dispatch.° 
Herod, as governor of Galilee, was the first to bring in his 
share, which was one hundred talents, and thus he gained the 
favour of Cassius, who bestowed upon him the governorship of 
Coelo-Syria.’ 


As to mines, in Judea, as distinguished from Galilee 


Galilee in the Time of Christ. 





1 Keim, i. 597, who states the matter strongly ; Matt. xi. 2-24. 
2 Matt. xiii. 45, 46 ; Hausrath, i. 351. 
3 Trading stations, see Ewald, Hist. Isr., iii. 261, and 216 note ; Caper- 
naum was an important station, and had partly by this means become a place 
of luxury. 
4 Acts xi. 29; Rom. xv. 26. 5 Graetz, iii. 185. 
® Wars, i. 11.2. The amount named in Josephus, 700 talents, seems 
small measured by other sums which were raised at other times, and by the 
great distress caused by forcing the collection of this money. Cassius needed 
money. He had wild ideas of the wealth of the country. Certain sections 
are slow in making their payments, and four cities are reduced to slavery, 
which alone, on any reasonable computation, would yield a sum equal to, or 
greater than the whole amount required ; cities reduced to slavery were Lydda, 
Thamna, Gophna, and Emmaus, Ant. xiv. 11. 2; Wars, i. 11. 2; Cassius has 
pressing need of money, Ant., xiv. 1]. 2. Herod, after being made King, 
subdues the robbers in Galilee, and upon the few places which they occupied 
levies a tribute of 100 talents for their good behaviour, Ant., xiv. 15. 6. 
We conclude that Cassis was not so urgent for money as is represented, and 
consequently his levy was small, or else that the text should read 7000 in- 
stead of 700, as at present. Whiston, in his Josephus, has a note on this 
point, Wars, i. 11. 2. 
7 Ant., xiv. 11. 4. 
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and Samaria, there were none. The “iron mountain” of 
Josephus was east of the Jordan.! Extensive copper-mines 
are found in the Sinaitic peninsula. Traces of a mine have 
been found on the south border of Galilee. The north part of 
Galilee, at least the Lebanon region, was rich in mines. The 
copper-mines of Cyprus were extensive, and Herod got 
half the revenue from them and the care of the other half? 
And if his honesty had not exceeded the honesty of some 
modern public men, there would have been little revenue left 
for the Roman government. 


XVII. Was Galilee regarded with Contempt by the People 
of Jerusalem, as is so often alleged ?—There is a very general 
impression that the Jews of Jerusalem regarded with con- 
tempt the people of Galilee, and even the province itself. 
And of this contempt Nazareth received perhaps the largest 
share. Supposing such contempt to have existed, all that we 
have hitherto said is a protest against the justice of it. In 
its climate, its fertile soil, and its charming scenery; in the 
abundance of its waters and the beauty of its lakes; in its 
numerous and often elegant cities and villages ; in its hardy, 
industrious, and intelligent population ; in the interest of its 
people in the law, in the Temple and its services, in the great 
national feasts, and in the general welfare of the nation ; in 
its wealth and material prosperity, its various thriving indus- 
tries, and in the unexampled patriotism and bravery of its 
sons,—what ground is there why the people of Jerusalem 
should regard Galilee or the Galileans with contempt? In 
order to show how universally it is taken for granted that 
this feeling existed, it is necessary to quote a few statements ; 
including now Nazareth with Galilee: “ Peter was a Galilean 
fisherman, brought up in the rudest district of an obscure 
province.”* “In this despised region, his home [Nazareth] 
was the most despised spot.”* “An obscure village of despised 


1 Wars, iv. 8.2. See Ewald, Hist. Isr., iv. 192, and refs. to Old Testa- 
ment ; Lightfoot, i. 189; Ritter, ii. 189 ; Smith’s Dict. Bib. iii. 1911, col. 1, 
Art. ‘‘ Metals,’ speaks of mines still worked in the Lebanon region ; see ibid., 
Art. ‘‘Mines,” p. 1937. See passage, too long to quote, on the metals and 
minerals of the Lebanon region in Capt. Burton's Unexplored Syria; also, 
vol. ii. 27 ; see Arnaud, 368 sq. :, 

2 Ant. xvi: 4. 5. 3 Conybeare and Howson, St Paul, i. 115. 

* Delitzsch, Jesus u. Hillel, p. 13. 
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Galilee,’”'—when the very Greek text which Dr Wordsworth 
was editing says, “city” (aéaus, not xwun)! “The roughness 
of its population.”* “Nazareth, an outlying village,” which 
“had a bad reputation,” whose people were of “a somewhat 
depraved type.”* “To be known to belong to that country 
was of itself sufficient to prejudice Pilate against him”* 
(entirely gratuitous ; Pilate was Christ’s friend). “The very 
villagers themselves spoke with a rude and uncouth pro- 
vincialism that marked them at once as Nazarenes.”* (The 
dialect of any person from Nazareth is never alluded to; 
Peter, certainly, was not from Nazareth ; on what possible 
ground is the statement just quoted based?) “That ob- 
secure Galilean village.”* One who went from the Sea of 
Galilee to Judea “ war ein Stichblatt des Witzes der dortigen 
Stammgenossen.”” (How does Hausrath know that such a 
person became “a butt of ridicule”?) “A little country 
town of proverbial insignificance,” “the darkest district of 
Palestine.”* “The old scorn which rested upon the Gali- 
leans in Joshua’s day.”’ These statements show the popular 
impression and teaching in regard to Galilee and Nazareth. 
And further, in regard to the “poverty” and “abject 
meanness” of Christ’s earthly condition, and the nearly 
“destitute circumstances” of Joseph and Mary, and the 
“jgnorance” and even “immorality” of the people of 
Nazareth, we read a great deal in books, and hear by far too 
much in sermons from the pulpit." Abundance of quotations 
to this effect could be given, if necessary. But are these 
representations true? These statements, appearing every- 
where, and so sweeping and positive withal, ought to have 
- some foundation, for which we propose to look. First, as to 
the contempt for the Galileans on the ground of dialect, or 
difference of pronunciation. The passages in both Talmuds 

! Wordsworth, Com. on Matt. ii. 23. ? Stanley, S. and P. 358. 

’ Stoppford A. Brooke, Sermons (Boston ed. 1869), p. 120. 

4 McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, iii. 717, col. 1. Art. ‘‘ Galilean,” 

5 Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 354, in paper by Lieut. Anderson, R.E. 

® Plumptre, Christ and Christendom, 95. 7 Hausrath, i. 11. 

8 Schaff, Person of Christ, 34. ® Ritter, iv. 332. 

10 See a frightfully distressing picture of Christ’s circumstances in early life, 
and during his earthly life in general, in Isaac Barrow’s Sermon on Patience ; 
Text 1 Pet. ii. 21, in vol. i. p. 467 (New York ed. 1845). Dr Schaff, in the 


place just noticed, is bad enough. Meyer, Com. on John i, 47, makes éyatsy 
imply immorality ! ; 
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referring to this point are but few in number. Buxtorf, 
Lightfoot, and Neubauer refer to the same passages. We 
have noticed that in all matters relating to Palestine the 
Jerusalem Talmud seems to be the most consistent and 
reliable. We should expect this, from the fact that it was 
compiled earlier than the other, and written in the country 
itself.' In this Talmud, this whole matter of dialect is 
reduced to the simple statement that the doctors (of Judea) 
did not distinguish between He and Cheth, nor between Aleph 
and Ayin—this simple statement, without comment. The 
Babylonian Talmud has the same. But the latter (completed 
about A.D. 500) has, in addition, several amusing stories 
illustrating the peculiar pronunciation of the Galileans. The 
late date of the compilation of this work would damage its 
evidence. Where the Jerusalem Talmud is silent, the later 
Babylonian Talmud cannot be brought forward to shew that 
the Jews of Jerusalem treated with contempt or ridicule their 
brethren of Galilee on the ground of the pronunciation of the 
latter. It is a very significant fact that St Jerome (331-422) 
considered himself peculiarly fortunate in obtaining a Hebrew 
teacher from Tiberias, because there Hebrew was spoken with 
such purity.’ After thus collecting the facts, it looks as if the 
doctors in the schools of the East invented certain stories in 
regard to the pronunciation of the Galileans (and the Judeans 
as well) by which to amuse themselves or their pupils at the 
expense of their brethren in Palestine.’ 

The dialect of Galilee is referred to but once in the New 
Testament, namely, in connection with Peter at the trial of 
Christ. Of this event there are four accounts.‘ The “speech,” 

1 350-400 a.D. 

2 See Gfrorer, 117 ; Ritter, ii. 258 ; Robinson, ii. 391, and note. 

Note on the difference of the two Talmuds here referred to: ‘‘ Frankel 
shews that the Babylonian Talmud injures the more correct ideas contained 
in the Jerusalem Talmud by many unwarranted additions and inexact state- 
ments, and has given examples in different places of his new Monatschrift.” 
—‘‘ Steinschneider’s Jewish Literature (Eng. Tr. London, 1857), p. 273. 

3 Lightfoot, i. 170-172; Graetz, iii, 395; Neubauer, 184, 185; Buxtorf, 
Lexicon, 224, 225, Art. bb); Renan, Lang. Semitiques, 230 (his only autho- 
rities are, however, Lightfoot, Buxtorf, Furst, Dukes, and Ewald). No 
blame to Renan, however, for the authorities can be reduced to a very few 


hints in the Talmud. : 
4 Matt. xxvi. 69-75 ; Mark xiv. 66-72 ; Luke xxii. 54-62 ; John xviii, 25-27. 
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or peculiar pronunciation of Peter is mentioned by Matthew 
only,' for the words “and thy speech agreeth” in Mark xiv. 
70, are to be omitted. It is often alleged that Peter’s 
“speech” was alluded to by way of contempt. This passage 
and the one in Mark are the only evidence which Hausrath 
produces to prove his assertion that “a man from the Sea of 
Galilee became in Judea,” on account of his pronunciation, 
“a butt of ridicule.”* But no contempt was here either 
expressed or implied. Peter had denied a certain statement, 
and the bystanders, to justify themselves, without any thought 
of ridicule or contempt, said simply, “ Your speech reveals 
you to be a Galilean,” as we have alleged.* Sometimes Acts 
ii. 7 is referred to as supporting the view stated above. But 
there could hardly be a more unjust use of the passage. The 
point of surprise on the part of the audience was, that so few 
men, all coming from the same region, should speak all the 
languages of the world. The surprise would have been great 
if the speakers had all come from either Greece, Italy, or 
Babylon. In this case they were from Galilee. But nothing 
can be inferred from this passage which is in any way deroga- 
tory to the character of the Galileans. Besides the above, 
there are no other passages in the New Testament which bear 
upon the matter of the dialect of Galilee. On this point 
Josephus is silent—a significant fact. Thus, neither in 
Josephus, the New Testament, nor the Talmud, is there any 
ground, as regards dialect, why the people of Jerusalem 
should regard with contempt the people of Galilee; nor is 
there the slightest evidence that, on this ground, the people 
of Jerusalem regarded the people of Galilee with any such 
feeling at all. Yet this matter of dialect is one of the 
strongest arguments held up before the popular mind to 
prove the existence of this ‘alleged feeling of contempt. 
Further, what a splendid instrument this matter of dialect 
would have been in the hands of the enemies of Christ, to be 
used against Him and His disciples! If this difference of 
dialect was the occasion of any feeling between the people of 
the two sections, if on this account the Galileans were really 
laughing-stocks in Jerusalem, then what stupidity on the part 
of Christ’s enemies not to have used this most effective means 


1 Matt. xxvi. 78. 2 Hausrath, 11. 
3 Kal yao i Aaa cov 37Aev ot wots, Matt. xxvi. 73. 
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for silencing Him and counteracting His influence. The silence 
of Christ’s enemies is a strong argument against the supposi- 
tion that on the ground of dialect there existed among the 
Jews of Jerusalem a feeling of contempt for the Galileans. 
Another alleged ground is the “ religious looseness” which is 
supposed to have prevailed in Galilee.’ But we have seen 
that the Galileans were stricter in regard to morals than the 
people of Judea, and that the former adhered more closely to 
the law than the latter, while the latter put tradition fore- 
most. These facts speak for themselves. Another ground is, 
that the people of the north were a mixed race.2 We have 
shewn that they are to be regarded as thoroughly Jewish. 
Another, because the Galileans would not be dictated to by 
the Doctors of Jerusalem.’ If this, in so far as it is fact at 
all, occasioned any feeling, it nowhere appears, or is even 
hinted at. Again, Keim makes the circumstance that John 
Hyrcanus sent his son Alexander Jannaeus, the subsequent 
king, to Galilee to be brought up, imply his contempt for 
Galilee Whereas the only point in this fact is, that 
Hyrcanus wanted his son out of his sight—in Galilee, or 
anywhere else, where he would not see him again. Again, 
Keim presses another fact altogether too far, when he says 
that “Antipater regarded his younger son, the youngster 
Herod [but he was then twenty-five !] as smart enough—fiir 
tiichtig genug—to govern Galilee,” implying the very opposite 
of what the facts indicate as given by Josephus.’ Herod was 
sent to Galilee because, of the two sons of Antipater, he was 
the more shrewd, active, and capable. Delitzsch states the 
popular view as if it were a firmly established fact, instead of 
being, as it really is, a supposition with hardly a shadow of 
proof: his words are, “The Judeans regarded the Galileans 
with proud contempt, just as the Greeks regarded the 
Beeotians, or the Parisians the people of Gascogne:”*® which 


1 Haubrath, i. 11 ; Keim, i. 310. 

? Hausrath, i. 8. 9; Schneckenburger, 114. ® Keim, i. 310. 

‘ Keim, i. 310. 5 Tb., i. 310. 

6 Jesus und Hillel, p. 13. We could help Delitzsch by pointing out to him 
a remark of the brilliant Heine—applicable to Delitzsch’s view—a remark in 
regard to France: ‘‘ By France I mean Paris ; for what the provinces think 
is of no more importance than the opinions of a man’s legs. The head is the 
seat of thought.”—H. Heine’s De l’Allemagne, Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 18385. 
Preface, p. 12. 
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we are ready to admit as soon as any evidence can be adduced 
in support of it. The Christians are once called “the sect of 
the Nazarenes,” and alluded to as such in one other instance ;' 
as a sect obnoxious to the Jews; but in neither case is any 
contempt implied for Galilee or Nazareth. In John vii. 41 all 
that is meant is that the people universally expected Christ to 
come from Bethlehem, and not from Galilee. As to the 
statement in John vii. 52, it is possible that the speakers 
referred to the prophet alluded to in ver. 40, and also in chap. 
vi. 142 But if they really meant that no prophet ever came 
from Galilee, they stated what they knew to be false,—that is, 
supposing that they possessed even the commonest knowledge 
of their own history. There are, besides the above, no other 
passage in the New Testament which bear at all upon our 
subject, except John i. 45, Nathanael’s words, which will be 
considered later. 

The grounds mentioned above, on which it is claimed by 
some that a feeling of contempt for the Galileans was based, 
are all suppositions of later times. We can readily imagine 
that, on the part of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, there was 
a feeling of superiority to Galilee and the Galileans. But 
that such a feeling (of the existence of which at all we have 
no proof) ever amounted to contempt, or even to sectional 
jealousy or prejudice, there is not the slightest evidence in 
either of the great authorities,—namely, the New Testament, 
Josephus, and the Talmud. Yet, if such a feeling really 
existed, it must have appeared somewhere. On this point, 
the following summary of facts will be significant: 1. On a 
certain occasion of distress in the northern province, men- 
tioned in 1 Mac. v. 14-23, the Maccabees, though belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, rallied nobly for the defence of the Gali- 
leans—their brethren of the north, There is no trace of 
sectional feeling here. 2. In A.D. 51 the Galileans were 
attacked at Ginaea by the Samaritans, while the former were 
on their way to a feast at Jerusalem. “When the assassina- 
tion was reported at Jerusalem, the populace were thrown 
into a state of confusion, and, deserting the festival, hurried 
to Samaria,” to revenge the outrage committed against their 
brethren of the north.’ Here is the very opposite of sectional 


1 Acts xxiv. 5; xxviii, 22, 2 Jahn, Bib. Arch. p. 25. sec. 22. 
* Wars, ii. 12, 3. 4, 
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feeling between Judea and Galilee. 8. Had such a feeling 
existed, it would have cropped out at the great feasts, the 
common occasions for the display of ill-feeling or mad passions, 
if any existed, towards any person or party. But a friendly 
feeling always appears ; for, 4. At the outbreak at Pentecost 
(May 31, in 4B.c.) after the death of Herod, Galileans, Idumeans, 
men from Jericho and Perea, join with the Judeans in an attack 
upon Sabinus and the Roman troops, and apparently there is 
the greatest harmony among the different sections.’ 5. During 
the governorship of Herod, and afterwards during his reign 
(years from twenty-five to seventy of his life), and during the 
long reign of Antipas (forty-three years) and the short reign of 
Agrippa L., and the governorship of Josephus, in all the events 
which transpired during these years, there is no trace of sectional 
feeling or jealousy. 6. The opposite of such a feeling is indicated 
by the visiting back and forth of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
Christ’s time. 7. In the Jewish war, the greatest harmony 
prevails, for the most part, between Galilee and Judea. 8. The 
silence of the enemies of Christ. 9. The silence, on this sub- 
ject, of the New Testament, of Josephus, and of the Talmud. 
If Galilee was a “despised province,” if “the Galileans were 
looked upon with contempt,” ought there not to be hints of 
such facts somewhere ? 


XVIII. Nazareth, its Character and probable Size ; Origin 
of the Name ; not so isolated as is swpposed.—But in regard 
to Nazareth, some have apparently felt that they were honour- 
ing Christ in proportion as they were able to make his earthly 
home appear insignificant and mean. The pictures which 
have been drawn of the “meanness” of Nazareth, and of the 
“poverty” of Christ’s family, are as distressing as they are 
untruthful. It is a question whether the words of Nathanael 
have not been misunderstood. The Greek can be translated 
easily ; but we refer to the spirit of the words. In common 
with all the pious at that time, Nathanael expected Christ to 
appear at Bethlehem.* Consequently, any one who should 
announce that he had appeared elsewhere, would be said at 

1 Ant; xvii. 10. 2; Wars, ii. 3. 1. 

? The passage in Micah v. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 6), left no doubt in the minds 
of the Sanhedrin as to the birth-place of the Messiah,” i.c. it could ocenr 


only at Bethlehem. So Nathanael believed with the rest. See Smith’s Dict, 
Bib. iii. 1907, col. 1. Art. ‘* Messiah.” 
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once to be mistaken. This is a striking case, we think, where 
too strict adherence to the letter does violence to the senti- 
ments of the speaker and to the well-known facts of the time. 
Nathanael, in his surprise, said only, “The great good which 
we expect cannot come from Nazareth, because scripture has 
declared that he must come from Bethlehem.” Thus the words 
of Nathanael are best explained. Thus, also, we do not make 
this man whom the lips of the Saviour declared to be “ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile,” guilty at that very 
moment of a contemptible spirit of neighbourhood jealousy. 
Those who infer from the 7/ éyaéév of Nathanael that Nazareth 
was an immoral place,' found their assumption on a mere fancy, 
which is supported by not a single fact, and indeed, is contra- 
dicted by all we know of the place and people. 

Those who claim that Nathanael meant to contrast the 
insignificance of the place with the greatness of the Messiah * 
(as Alford and others) are equally wrong ; for this could have 
been said of Bethlehem, where He was expected to appear, or, 
if one chose, of even Jerusalem itself, had he appeared there. 

It is often said that Nazareth was not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, nor in Josephus ; implying that hence it must 
have been an insignificant place. As to Josephus, he men- 
tions only those places which he has occasion to; and out of 
the two hundred and four cities and villages of Galilee he 
mentions only about forty. Neither is Capernaum mentioned, 
either in the Old Testament or the Apocrypha, and but once 
(perhaps not that) in Josephus. Yet we know it was a place 
of importance. 

As to the origin of the name “ Nazareth,” no one can decide 
- definitely. At the same time, one explanation may be found 
to be more probable than any of the others. We reject that 
which derives it from 13, consecrated or devoted to God. Also, 
that which makes it come from 3, my Saviour. Also, the 
very popular one which Hengstenberg in his Christology 
labours for, who derives it from 7y3, a shoot or sprout. But if 
the word were to contain a reference to the Messiah as a 
sprout or branch of David, it should have been some form 
of npy, the usual word for “ branch,” and which is supposed to 
have direct reference to the Messiah. But the explanation of 


1 Meyer, John, i. 47, on word a&yaéev. 
* Keim, i. 323 ; Alford on John i. 47. 
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Hengstenberg (and held by many others) is very improbable ; 
for was it ever heard of to name a place from a certain pro- 
phecy, and from a certain word in that prophecy, and that 
years, and perhaps centuries, before that prophecy was ful- 
filled? A town could hardly have failed to have existed on so 
eligible a site from very early times. The hill just back of 
the present town is spoken of by every one as commanding 
one of the finest prospects in Palestine. It could not have 
failed of a name, as well as Hermon, Tabor, or Gilboa.’ We 
have long had the impression, confirmed since we stood on the 
hill itself, that the name of the town and the hill must be inti- 
mately connected, or perhaps identical. If we had the name 
of the latter, we should know that of the former. We have 
already shewn that to the New Testament writers this place 
was a wéus, and never a xwun, and hence of size and import- 
ance, in spite of modern commentaries and sermons, which 
insist on its insignificance. Keim puts the probable number 
of its inhabitants at “ten thousand souls at least.”* But if we 
receive the statement of Josephus, before quoted, as to the 
towns and cities of Galilee, we may suppose the number of its 
inhabitants to have reached fifteen or twenty thousand. We 
have, then, a mountain “city” of some importance and of 
considerable antiquity. We have the hill back of the town 
commanding that wonderful prospect. This hill must have 
had aname. We have the word yj, to behold, to see, to look, 
and then to watch, to guard. In the latter sense (watch or 
guard), it is very often used in Hebrew (perhaps a dozen 
times). We have yi, one guarding ; and nyyi, one guard- 
ing, respectively masculine and feminine. my, construct 
nny}, one guarded (fem.). If Nazareth is from mW¥3, it would 
signify the watched or guarded one (fem.), i.e. the hill-top 
seen or beheld from afar. If from my}, we have the one 
guarding or ‘watching (fem.), i.¢., the hill which overlooks a 
vast region,—in this case land and sea,—and thus guards it. 
Both these facts are true of the Nazareth-hill. The view of 
Hitzig, as given by Tobler,* making the name refer to some 

1 See Stanley, S. and P. 395, and note, about mountains in all countries 
being named from some peculiarity of themselves ; also Keim, i. 320. 

2 Keim, i. 318. 

® Nazareth, 35 ; Isa. xi. 1, is the only place where \$) is used with refer- 
ence to Christ ; compare Alford’s Com. on Matt. ii. 23. Both the forms 
Nazara, and Nazarcth appear in the oldest Greek MSS, See Delitzsch’s ‘Jesus 
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helping goddess of the old Canaanitish times, we cannot 
adopt. The view above presented is one which seemed to us 
most plausible, and which we had written out and adopted 
before we had seen Keim’s first volume. We are gratified to 
find that he connects the city with the hill as to the origin of 
its name ; and he gives, in substance, the view we have adopted. 
We submit this as the most natural explanation of the origin 
of the word “ Nazareth.” It cannot be charged, as every one 
of the others can, with being “ far-fetched.” It relieves the 
name from any theological or prophetical character. If it 
was to have a theological or prophetical import, it was a great 
mistake, as we have said, to derive it from 7¥?, instead of 
from MD¥. ¥2 is used but once in any such connection ; 
while M$ is used many times. 

Much is said about the “absolute seclusion” of Nazareth as 
the home of Christ. In regard to this point the following 
facts are important: 1. We have mentioned the probable size 
of the place. 2. The Nazareth-hill was seen and known 
throughout all that province, in Samaria also, and by the 
sailors on the Mediterranean Sea. 3. Its distance from other 
places—three short days’ journey from Jerusalem; about six 
hours from Ptolemais, the port at which news and merchandise 
from Rome first reached Palestine (as regards the early 
receiving of news and merchandise from Rome, Galilee had 
advantage of Jerusalem and Judea); about five hours from 
the Sea of Galilee ; two or three hours from Endor and Nain; 
two hours from Mount Tabor ; about one hour and a half from 
Cana of Galilee; also one hour and a half from Sepphoris, 
_ which before Christ’s time was the capital of Galilee, and even 
remaining so until Herod Antipas built Tiberias, in A.D. 28.' 


und Hillel, xiv. note ; Keim, i, 319, note. In some cases Tischendorf adopts 
**Nazara.” See full notes and refs. on this subject in Tobler’s ‘‘ Nazareth,” 
34, 35. See Art. ‘‘ Nazarene,” Smith’s Dict. Bib. iii, 2070, and authors there 
referred to. Keim, i. 319, 320, and note, gives a very full discussion of the 
subject ; also, vol. ii. 421, 422; where is a multitude of refs. to the litera- 
ture of the subject. Neubauer, 85,190. See Fiirst’s Lexicon, under I¥) ; he 
does not allude to the question here discussed ; yet one cannot read his 
article without being impressed that if the word Nazareth is to be derived 
from the Hebrew at all, at must come from this root, and have the significa- 
tion which we have given and adopted. 

2 On these distances, see Smith's Dict. Bib. iii. 2072, col. 2. in Art. 
‘** Nazareth.” Tobler, Nazareth, 1-8, and his very full refs. Date of building 
of Tiberias, sec Lewin, p. 173, No. 1163. 
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4. Doubtless, roads led out from Nazareth in Christ’s time in 
every direction, the same as to-day. “The main road for the 
land traffic between Egypt and the interior of Asia must have 
been the great highway leading past Gaza,” through the moun- 
tains at Megiddo, and across the plain of Esdraelon, passing 
Nazareth near the foot of Tabor, and thence on to the northern 
Jordan and Damascus. If the caravan routes from Tyre and 
Sidon passed to the north of Nazareth, that from Ptolemais to 
Damascus would no doubt make Tiberias and Capernaum on 
its line, and hence would pass very near to Nazareth.’ 5. In 
proximity to the capital of the province, Sepphoris—which is 
in sight from the Nazareth-hill, and only one hour and a half 
to two hours distant,—and to other large cities, and its near- 
ness to the great caravan routes of commerce, would bring it 
into constant intercourse with the centres of business and news 
(Ptolemais, Capernaum, Tiberias, Scythopolis, Sepphoris, and of 
course Damascus), and give it, in this respect, very important 
advantages, which they should consider well who insist upon 
the “ great obscurity and isolation of the place”—a supposition 
wholly gratuitous, as is seen by the facts now presented.’ 
After what we have thus far learned of Galilee, it sounds 
strange enough to read, especially from an eminent author, 
that “Jesus grew up among a people seldom, or only con- 
temptuously, named by the ancient classics, and subjected, 
at the time, to the yoke of a foreign oppressor; in a remote 
and conquered province of the Roman empire ; in the darkest 
district of Palestine; in a country town of proverbial insignifi- . 
cance ; in poverty and manual labour; in the obscurity of a 
carpenter’s shop; far away from universities, academies, libra- 
ries, and literary or polished society,” &c.’ The whole para- 
graph gives an entirely wrong impression in regard to the 
city and province where Christ lived, and as to the circum- 
stances of his early life. The colowring of this picture is false, 


1 Qn Roads, Ritter, iv. 370; Keim, i, 322; Ewald, Hist. Isr. iii, 261 ; 
Robinson, ii. 329 ; see full account in Arnaud, chap. xi. pp. 217-226, ‘* Routes 
Anciennes et Modernes de la Palestine.” 

* Hausrath, i. 4. 9; Keim, i. 312, 322. 

8 Schaff, Person of Christ, 34. In regard to ‘‘ manual labour,” it should 
be remembered that in Christ’s time it was a disgrace not to labour. The 
most eminent teachers engaged regularly in ‘‘ manual labour.” How far must 
Christ have gone to have found “universities, academies, and libraries ” ? 
Surely they did not exist in Jerusalem, if that is the point. 
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XIX. Summary of Results: Galilee providentially fitted 
for the First Reception of Christ and His Gospel.—After the 
careful review now closed, we feel justified in saying that 
Galilee at the time of Christ was one of the finest and most 
fertile portions of the earth. Stretching from the Mediter- 
ranean on the west to the Jordan and the sweet-watered 
Merom and Gennesareth on the east; abounding in springs, 
rivers, and lakes—among which its once hallowed sea was the 
gem and pride of the whole country, as it is for ever dear to 
Christian hearts; possessing a rare and delightful climate, 
and scenery of great variety and beauty; its surface never 
dull or monotonous, but infinitely varied by plains and 
valleys, gentle slopes and terraced hills, deep ravines and 
bold peaks, naturally fortified eminences and giant mountains; 
its soil naturally fertile, but forced by skilful husbandry to 
the highest state of productiveness, until this province was 
noted for the perfection and abundance of its fruits ; Galilee 
thus possessed features of richness and beauty rarely if ever 
combined in so small a country in all the world besides. The 
surface of the country was covered with wealthy cities and 
flourishing towns, and crossed in many directions by her 
“way of the sea” and other great thoroughfares, which were 
thronged with the caravans of commerce. Its agriculture and 
fisheries, wine and oil trade, and other industries were in the 
most flourishing condition, being managed with energy and 
skill by a people who knew well how to use to advantage the 
resources of their highly favoured country.' Its synagogues 
and other public buildings were built often in splendid style 
and at great expense. Here money was abundant, and easily 
raised either for taxes, heavy tributes, military affairs, or for 
costly dwellings and palaces. Here all matters pertaining to 
the synagogal service and to the instruction of children were 
faithfully attended to, and here were found teachers, learned 
men, missionaries, poets, and patriots of the highest order. 

In regard to the character of the Galileans, it is claimed 
that gold and dross were lying side by side.* But even those 
who discover in them a great deal of exterior roughness,* are 
compelled to admit that beneath this rough surface they 
possessed a fund of strength and talent which entitled them 


1 Graetz, iii. 394. ? Keim, i. 316. 
3 Hausrath, i. 12 ; Graetz, iii. 395. 
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to the highest regard. But much of a positive character 
can be said in their praise. Their patriotism in national 
emergencies; their enthusiastic loyalty to their country’s 
interests; their general adherence to the law of Moses in pre- 
ference to tradition, which ruled and hampered the public 
mind in Jerusalem; their interest in the Temple and its 
solemn feasts ; their deep-seated and inspiring hope, which 
looked with steadfast gaze towards the future—* waiting for 
the redemption of Israel,”—these things shew that the Jews 
of the north, at least equally with, and perhaps far beyond, 
those who dwelt beneath the very shadow of the Temple, 
maintained within themselves, in their integrity, some of the 
noblest traits of the Hebrew nation.’ But farther, we find 
the Galileans to have been a moral, intelligent, industrious, 
and enterprising people, possessed of vigorous minds and 
healthy bodies—“ healthy as their own climate and cheerful 
as their own sky,”*—a people familiar with their own law and 
history, and not wanting in the finest poetical spirit;* with 
the disposition and ability to appreciate in the main the 
teachings of Christ ; a people among whom were found most 
devoted men, “ Israelites indeed ;” among whom, also, devo- 
tion to the national idea reached its highest development, till 
at last they rose, a solid wall of patriot hearts, to be crushed 
by the all-conquering power of Rome ;* both country and 
people, one may say with truth, fitly chosen of God as the 
training-place of those men—Master and disciples—who were 
to move the world ; the proper soil in which first to plant the 
seeds of that truth which was destined, ere long, to be spoken 
by eloquent lips in the pulpits of Cesarea, Antioch, Constan- 
tinople, and Rome. 

1 The character of the people is seen in the very great honour paid by them 


to the memory of Elijah ; see this eloquently set forth in Hausrath, i. 374. 

? Keim, i. 812, 

3 Besides the poets mentioned, Mary, the mother of Christ, should be 
named as possessed of the rarest poetical gifts. 

* Schneckenburger, p. 283, ‘‘Das Land fiel als Opfer der messianischen 
Idee, welche es gegeniiber der Weltmacht Rom’s realisiren wollte. Es war 
als ob die ganze Kraft des Judenthums an einen Ort gedriingt 
worden wiire, um es mit einem Schlage zu vernichten.” 
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Art. IL—Life and its Origin.' 
By Professor H. ALLEYNE Nicuo son, of the University of Toronto. 


The Beginnings of Life. By H. C. Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan & Co.. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


c may safely be said that there is no question at present 

agitated in the scientific world which has more interest for 
humanity at large than that of the Nature of Life, and the 
manner in which living beings originate. Upon the decision 
of this question, it may without exaggeration be said, depends 
to a large extent the future of the Christian religion. It 
touches upon beliefs which are at the very foundation of all 
religion; and now that inquiry has once commenced, all 
thoughtful men must wish that it should be carried out to the 
end, as quickly but as thoroughly, as the circumstances of the 
case admit of. From this point of view, if from no other, we 
can cordially thank Dr Bastian for his work on “The Beginnings 
of Life.” He has, at least, done good service in assembling 
into a concrete and manageable form the doctrines of the 
school to which he belongs, and he further deserves our grati- 
tude for the perfect candour with which his conclusions are 
always stated. These conclusions may be attacked from two 
sides, and from both, as it seems to us, with perfect fairness. 
In so far as his conclusions are purely scientific, they are open 
to scientific criticism, both as to the accuracy of the facts 
alleged to be observed, and also as to the justness of the 
deductions drawn therefrom. In so far, again, as his conclusions 
are at variance with primitive human beliefs as to the exist- 
ence or immortality of the soul, or as to the existence of 
a Supreme Being, arguments derived from the domains of 
theology or moral philosophy may legitimately be employed 
to confute them. 

Let us first briefly consider the general conclusions announced 
by Dr Bastian as the results of the investigations which he has 
carried out, evidently with much conscientious labour. Fore- 
most amongst these ‘conclusions must be placed the alleged 
establishment of the occurrence of “ Spontaneous Generation ” 


' From the Presbylerian Quarterly and Princeton Review for October last. 
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(or, as the author prefers to call it, “ Archebiosis”) as an 
actual and common natural process. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that this doctrine implies the organisation and develop- 
ment of living beings from dead matter, independently of the 
influence of any pre-existing being. Thus, Dr Bastian thinks 
that he can prove that “synthetic processes occurring amongst 
the molecules of colloidal and allied substances” have the 
power to “engender or give origin to a kind of matter pos- 
sessing that subtle combination of properties to which we are 
accustomed to apply the epithet ‘living.’” He thinks he can 
shew that “ both crystalline and living aggregates appear to be 
constantly separating de novo from different fluids, and both 
kinds of matter now seem to be naturally formable from their 
elements.” He thinks that “a majority of scientific men, and 
a large section of the educated public ” believe that spontane- 
ous generation took place once, namely, when living beings 
first appeared upon the globe; and that if it occurred once, 
there is no reason why it should not have occurred again, and 
should not occur now. We should hardly have imagined that 
so prevalent an opinion existed as to the former occurrence of 
“ Abiogenesis,” but we are willing to take Dr Bastian’s word 
for it. We may remark, however, that the known facts of 
geology afford no support to the view that the primitive popu- 
lation of the globe was introduced upon the scene in any such 
fashion. Omitting the Zozodn of the Laurentian Rocks—which 
many excellent observers do not regard as being the remains of 
an animal at all—the earliest known forms of life were such as 
could not by any possibility have been produced by any con- 
ceivable process of Archebiosis. The only living beings which 
could ever be imagined to arise de novo, are such as never 
could leave any record of their existence in the rocks; so 
that if “a majority of scientific men” hold that animals 
and plants were originally introduced upon the globe by 
spontaneous generation, they merely hold a view which, from 
the nature of the case, can never be supported by any tangible 
evidence. 

Dr Bastian admits that it is “invisible colloidal particles ” 
which “are supposed to combine and undergo re-arrangement 
in order to produce specks of new born living matter.” He 
does not seem to see that this admission is absolutely and 
altogether fatal to his argument, that is, as against the alterna- 
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tive belief. If the supposed “ colloidal particles” are invisible, 
how do we know that they are “ colloidal,” or how, indeed, can 
we know anything whatever as to their nature? Dr Bastian 
chooses to believe that the said particles are dead; we choose 
to believe that they are alive, and what is more, that they 
have proceeded from pre-existent living matter. By an appeal 
to what authority is it proposed to settle the question ? 

That such specks of living matter, after their production 
from the above-mentioned invisible particles, may actually be 
seen to develop into Fungus germs, Amoebe, Monads, and 
Ciliated Infusorians, we can well believe; but we fail to see 
what possible bearing this can have on the question as to the 
occurrence of spontaneous generation. Seeing that the most 
experienced microscopist in the world would find it impossible 
to determine by his instrument whether a given ovum were 
that of a dog or a worm, we need not wonder that we cannot 
detect the differences which may exist in the immensely more 
minute “living specks” which constitute the youngest visible 
stages of Fungi, Monads, and the like. That these living 
specks are, upon this evidence, to be regarded as identical, 
and to have been formed de novo out of dead matter, is simply 
an assertion which cannot be proved and has not even 
probability in its favour. 

When, again, we are told that “living units of an Algoid 
nature can actually be seen to be “converted into the embryos 
of large and complex Rotifers,” we find it necessary to ask a 
question of a kind of which every careful reader of this work 
would feel inclined to ask many. We are expected to believe, 
_in effect, that some of the lowest plants can be seen to develop 
bodily into animals, and, indeed, into animals of a compara- 
tively high grade of organization. Now, seeing that these 
“units of an Algoid nature” are microscopic, it is only fair 
that Dr Bastian should tell us how he knows that they were 
Algoid, or that they belonged to the vegetable kingdom at all. 
Of course, if he has any evidence in petto, by which he can 
prove this point, we will succumb—when it is produced. In 
the meanwhile, no evidence of the kind is brought forward, 
and we prefer to believe what most naturalists would believe, 
that any such dogmatic reference of a microscopic cell to the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, is simply preposterous. Suppose 
we elect to believe—as we do—that the young forms of certain 
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of the Rotifers are very like Alge in appearance, and that this 
is the explanation of the facts observed by Dr Bastian, how 
does he propose to alter our unfortunate prejudices? The 
only possible proof as to the animal or vegetable character of 
these microscopic organisms, is an appeal to their life history, 
which, in this particular case, clearly proves them to be 
animals. Assertions of this nature are merely a melancholy 
proof of the effect of pre-conceived opinions upon the mind. 

Finally, we are asked to believe not only that living matter 
proceeds naturally from non-living matter (Archebiosis), but 
that living beings of one quite distinct kind can readily be 
transformed into living beings of quite another kind—just as 
yellow phosphorus when heated to a certain point becomes red 
phosphorus, and when heated still further passes back again 
into yellow phosphorus. This is what our author has termed 
Heterogenesis. 

Without entering into this matter at length, we will merely 
remark that the facts recounted by Dr Bastian appear to come 
under three heads. Some of them appear to be referable to 
defects of observation, and are too incredible to be accepted 
except after repeated investigation by thoroughly competent 
workers with the microscope. Others are doubtless correct 
but will bear a totally different interpretation to that put upon 
them by Dr Bastian. Others, lastly, cannot be regarded as 
being more than peculiar modes of development, not more 
remarkable than the well-known developmental history of the 
Hydroid Zoophytes, and probably of very much the same 
essential nature. 


The above being the general results arrived at, we shall now 
proceed to criticise briefly a few of the more salient points 
treated of in these remarkable volumes, anything like a 
detailed survey of the mass of material here accumulated being 
altogether out of the question. In the first place, we have to 
consider the doctrines as to the nature of life and its connection 
with the physical forces, held by Dr Bastian and the scientific 
school to which he belongs. These doctrines are now tolerably 
familiar to the reading public, and if they do not improve upon 
acquaintance, it is certainly not from any lack of energy on the 
part of those who advocate them. Stated shortly, these 
doctrines may be said to comprise three principal propositions, 
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Firstly, it is believed that force and matter are absolutely 
inseparable, that “one cannot exist without the other,” and 
that they are merely “two aspects of something one and 
indivisible.” Secondly, it is believed that there is no such 
thing as “ vital force,” and that what we call “life” is merely 
a form of one of the physical forces, namely, a mode of motion. 
Thirdly, it is held that the spiritual life of man is the same in 
kind as his physical life, and this also is nothing more than a 
modification of some physical force, that “sensation and 
thought are the products of molecular changes taking place in 
nerve-organs,” and that the spiritual phenomena of man are 
inseparable from the matter by which they are manifested. 
In fact, since matter and force are “absolutely inseparable,” 
we are to believe that what we have been accustomed to 
regard as our “soul,” is merely some subtile form of ordinary 
matter. Dr Bastian does not, perhaps, put it quite so plainly 
as this; but this is exactly what it amounts to when stripped 
of verbiage. 

How any one who is not pledged beforehand to certain doc- 
trines, can promulgate theories of this nature as if they were 
established and universally accepted beliefs, about which there 
could be no difference of opinion, passes our comprehension. 
Every one, we presume, will admit that as we live ina material 
world and inhabit a material body, we cannot become cognizant 
of any physical force except through the medium of matter; 
or, in other words, such force can only manifest itself by means 
of matter. Nothing, however, would be a more unwarrantable 
deduction from this admission than the conclusion that force 
has no existence except as a form of matter. It may be so, but 

“no possible proof can be brought forward that it isso. So far, 
at any rate, as our spiritual essence is concerned, we should 
imagine that most men have a pretty strong conviction, derived 
from inherent feelings and based upon primeval instincts, that 
it is not so. Most men, we should imagine, are conscious of 
having within them a power which is independent of and can 
control the forces of the outer world, which will not cease to 
exist when separated from the body, and which cannot be 
regarded as a mere “aspect” of matter. In short, we cannot 
regard this theory in any other light than as a complete 
abandonment of the belief in the immortality of the soul as 
a distinct entity. 
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To say, as Professor Frankland has said, than “an animal, 
however high its organization, can no more generate (that is, 
actually create) an amount of force capable of moving a grain 
of sand, than a stone can fall upwards, or a locomotive drive a 
train without fuel,” is true enough; but, after all, what does 
it amount to when fairly examined? No one says, or supposes, 
that man, or any other animal, can create physical force. What 
it is necessary to assert is simply that man is the seat of some- 
thing in virtue of which he can subdue, regulate, and combine 
the physical forces of the universe to his own ends. Man can- 
not create the force necessary to drive a locomotive or even to 
move a grain of sand, but he can make the locomotive, and 
when made he can compel certain of the physical forces to 
drive it. What modification of physical force can do the like? 
When will sun-force make an Atlantic cable for us, not to 
speak of making a man for us, as we are virtually asked to 
believe? In the words of Dr Lionel Beale, we must consider 
the vast difference which there is between power, force, and 


property : 

“ Power is capable of activity; it may design, arrange, form, construct, 
build. Property is passive and belongs to the material particles, and is 
no more capable of destruction than the particles themselves. Force differs 
from property, in that its form or mode may be changed or conditioned and 
assume other forms, and be afterwards restored to the original one. Power 
may cease and vanish, but property is retained, and force, in one form or 
other, is persistent. Neither matter, nor force, nor property, can wholly 
disappear ; but all order, design, arrangement, guidance, form, structure, 
construction, may vanish. Power alone imposes upon the material the 
wonderful order which everywhere manifests itself in nature. The pro- 
perty of the material renders such imposition possible, but does not effect 
it.” 

It is all very well to say that we may “reduce the visible 
phenomena of life to mechanical attractions and repulsions ” 
(Tyndall); but we have to ask ourselves if the most essential 
phenomena of life ave “visible”? And, in any case, suppos- 
ing that every phenomenon of life were accompanied by 
molecular movement, is the accompaniment to be regarded 
as identical with the thing which it constantly accompanies ? 
Is it philosophical to consider the essential condition of a 
phenomenon as being the phenomenon itself? It has been 
alleged that all forms of mental activity are associated with 
molecular movement of part of the brain, though excellent 
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physiologists can be found to dissent from this sweeping 
assertion. Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that 
such molecular movement is an essential condition of thought 
in this our present state of being, are we justified in conclud- 
ing therefrom, that thought is nothing but motion of nervous 
particles? Upon similar reasoning, because a certain man 
never exhibits himself to his fellow-men except in company 
with his dog, we may be justified in concluding that the man 
is the dog. 

To assert, again, as the above-quoted eminent philosopher 
asserts, that “at the present moment all our philosophy, all our 
science, all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and Da Vinci 
—are potential in the fires of the sun,” may be true in a sense ; 
but it is in a sense which renders it a mere meaningless 
platitude, instead of the brilliant and original aphorism for 
which it might on cursory inspection be mistaken. It is true 
in the sense merely that our material existence is conditioned 
by the sun. It is quite certain that if the sun had not existed, 
Shakespeare, Plato, and Newton would also not have existed— 
wpon our globe. Nor, if the sun should now withdraw its 
light and heat, will there be any future Shakespeares and 
Platos; but then there will be no men at all, so that, after all, 
it does not appear to us to matter much. In fact, when closely 
looked into, it appears that Dr Tyndall, in the above remark, 
is really doing no more than imparting to us the valuable 
information that we cannot live without the sun. Very pro- 
bably he himself would interpret his statement in a more 
positive and radical sense, but it would be in a sense for which 

he could not bring forward the smallest philosophical evidence. 
_ As a corollary of the physical theory of life, though not 
necessary to the theory, Dr Bastian supports the doctrine that 
“organisation” is the cause of life, instead of the older view, 
that a living being possesses organisation because it is alive. 
He also devotes a considerable portion of his space to an 
endeavour to shew the correctness of the view that “vital 
force” is a correlate of the ordinary physical forces, and that 
vital phenomena are merely the result of physical forces 
modified, transformed, or conditioned in various ways by their 
“passage through the organism.” 

The view that vital force is independent of the correlated 
series, and is a peculiar power resident in every living being, 
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which “conditions or transforms the physical forces, in order 
that they give rise to the most varied vital phenomena,” he 
entirely discredits, though much of the reasoning is of the 
lowest description, consisting either of baseless assertions, or 
of misconceptions of the views of his opponents. The chief 
argument, perhaps, that Dr Bastian brings forward in support 
of his views is, that “if the vital or directive power, resident 
in each particle of a living being, be other than a transformed 
physical force, it must be one which—in spite of the well- 
known formula ‘ex nihilo nihil fit’—is capable of indefinite 
self-multiplication. Either such force must be continually 
springing into being without a cause—originating itself, or 
growing out of nothing—which is an absurdity; or else within 
the human ovum, or that of any other anjmal, there must be 
locked up in this one tiny microscopic cell, the whole of 
the peculiar vital power which is afterwards to diffuse itself 
throughout the body.” The idea of vital force, or any other 
force, springing continually into being without a cause, is, of 
course, “an absurdity ;” but then we are not aware that any 
one of the modern vitalists ever entertained such an idea. Dr 
Bastian does not seem to be aware, however, that there are 
foolish people who still believe in a First Cause, and who still 
cling fondly to the idea that— 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 

How does Dr Bastian’s reasoning touch the old and vener- 
able belief that the constant origination of vital force proceeds 
from a Supreme Being, in whom we “ live, move, and have our 
being”? Is such a notion too unphilosophical to be even 
seriously discussed? What if we assert that whilst mind may 
exist without matter, matter cannot exist without mind, and 
that living beings are vivified by influx from the universal 
Mind, in whom alone are the springs of existence, and with 
whom is “no variableness, neither shadow of turning”? We 
may, to say the least of it, safely declare that Dr Bastian, in 
the present state of his knowledge, will find it impossible to 
disprove the above view, by any process of reasoning, or by 
any facts at his command. In the words of Dr Hutchison 
Stirling : 

“This universe is not an accidental cavity, in which an accidental dust 
has been accidentally swept into heaps for the accidental evolution of 
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the majestic spectacle of organic and inorganic life. That majestic 
spectacle is a spectacle as plainly for the eye of reason as any diagram 
of mathematics. That majestic spectacle could have been constructed, 
was constructed, only in reason, for reason, and by reason. From beyond 
Orion and Pleiades, across the green hem of earth, up to the imperial 
personality of man, all, the furthest, the deadest, the dustest, is for fusion 
in the invisible point of the single Ego—which alone glorifies it. For the 
subject, and on the model of the subject, all is made.” 


We have no wish to import the odiwm theologicum into 
this discussion ; still less do we wish to say anything which 
Dr Bastian could regard as personal, the more especially as it 
is not always safe to deduce a writer’s religious beliefs from 
his scientific opinions. We cannot avoid saying, however, 
that we have read with pain the following passage in his 
pages : 


“ A force independent of the correlated series of physical forces, and 
yet capable of perpetual existence, with apparently undiminished powers 
in spite of an almost infinite number of divisions and sub-divisions, 
surely there are few who will believe that such a force can exist. The 
doctrine is absolutely inconceivable, it cannot be realised in thought.” 


We should hope that there are very many who can and will 


believe in just such a force, for we do not see otherwise how it 
is possible to retain the conception of a Supreme Being. Nay, 
more, instead of seeing anything “absolutely inconceivable ” 
in this belief, we look upon it as distinctly natural to the 
human mind, as according thoroughly with men’s mental con- 
stitution, we had almost said as an “ instinctive” conception. 
It is true that such a conception is beyond our comprehension, 
but space and time are conceptions equally beyond our 
comprehension, and yet we do not think of doubting their 
existence, at any rate, as necessary forms of thought. In 
fact, if we are only to believe what we can comprehend, we 
must believe nothing, for the comprehension of one finite 


thing would imply a knowledge of the Infinite. As the poet 
says of the weed: 


“— Tf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

Why, asks Dr Bastian again, should a “special force” be 
needed “to effect the transformation of physical forces into 
those modes of energy which are active in the manifestations 
of living beings, whilst no peculiar force is deemed necessary 
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to effect the transformation of one mode of physical force into 
any other mode of physical force?” Truly it is marvellous 
that any one should miss the answer to such a question. 
Why, we may in turn ask, when we see a locomotive, do we 
imagine that we see the work of a special force? We do so, 
because we know that all the physical forces of the universe, 
modified, combined, or “transformed” in any way we please, 
would never “transform” themselves into a locomotive. We 
know that in the shaping of the locomotive was concerned 
some power, with the capacity of subduing and commanding 
the physical forces. Similarly, when we see a man, “a white 
European man, standing on his two legs, with his two five- 
fingered hands at his shacklebones, and miraculous head on 
his shoulders,” we rightly conclude that, being at least as 
wonderful and complicated as a locomotive, some “ special 
force” must have been at work in his production. At any 
rate, it remains for the advocates of the New Decalogue to 
show us not only how a man may be produced by the “ trans- 
formation” of some force, but that he actually is so produced. 
When they can demonstrate this, we will believe it, but in the 
meanwhile we confess we “are for the angels.” We most 
heartily endorse the views put forward on this subject by Dr 
Beale, as to the total impotence of the physical forces so far as 
construction is concerned : 

“ Force is actually opposed to construction, and before anything can be 
built up, the tendencies of force must be overcome by formative agency 
or power. Unless force is first conquered, and then regulated and 
directed, structure will not be evolved. Force may destroy and dissi- 
pate, but it cannot build ; it may disintegrate, but it cannot fashion ; it 
may crush, but it is powerless to create. It is doubtful if it would be 
possible to adduce a dogma more unfounded than the dogma that the 
sun forms or builds, constructs or resolves itself into anything that pos- 
sesses structure, and is capable of performing definite work of any kind 
for any purpose.” 

To sum up Dr Bastian’s views, he believes that the pro- 
perties of living beings “are as much dependent upon the 
mere qualities and nature of the material aggregate which 
displays them as the properties of a metal or the properties of 
a crystal are the results of the nature and mode of collocation 
of the atoms of which these bodies are composed.” He be- 
lieves that, “philosophically speaking, there can be no abrupt 
line of demarcation between the living and not living.” He 
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believes that “living things are peculiar aggregates of ordinary 
matter and ordinary force, which, in their separate states, do 
not possess the aggregate of qualities known as ‘ Life.’ 
Finally, he believes that “the transition must be most 
gradual” between the ordinary states of dead matter and 
living beings. We cannot stop further to examine these 
assertions. We must content ourselves with simply denying 
that, confidently as they are put forward, they have been in 
any way proved by Dr Bastian. 


We pass on now briefly to consider what proofs are brought 
forward by Dr Bastian as to the occurrence of “ Archebiosis,” 
the “ Spontaneous Generation ” of older writers, the “ Abioge- 
nesis ” of Huxley—namely, the occurrence of the formation of 
living beings de novo out of dead matter, without the agency 
of a pre-existing living being. Confessedly—even by Dr 
Bastian—we cannot form living beings directly out of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and the other primary constituents 
of the “ matter of life.” Confessedly, also, the actual passage 
of dead molecules into living matter has never been seen, and 
cannot be demonstrated. Upon what, then, does Dr Bastian 
rely in his argument for the daily occurrence of Abiogenesis ? 
In his preface, he states that the question turns almost wholly 
upon the de novo origin of Bacteria, and we are very willing 
that the question should be narrowed to this point. In the 
first place, then, What are Bacteria, and what are the pheno- 
mena of their origin? If we take any fluid containing an 
organic substance in solution, and allow it to be exposed to air 
in a moderately-warm place, we should find that, in a time 
varying from a few hours to a few days, a whitish scum or 
pellicle would form upon its surface. If the fluid be now 
examined with the microscope, it is found to swarm with 
exceedingly-minute moving particles or molecules, along with 
short, staff-shaped or rod-like bodies, which also move about 
more or less actively, and which constitute what are known as 
Bacteria. The scum is likewise found to be composed of “a 
dense superficial aggregation” of these same molecules and 
Bacteria. What the Bacteria actually are nobody knows ; 
but it is most probable that they are referable to the lowest 
forms of plants. By Dr Bastian—but upon no ascertainable 
evidence—they are regarded as being neither animals nor 
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vegetables, but as being organism of an intermediate grade. 
The visible phenomena of the origin of Bacteria are thus 
described by Dr Bastian. Examining a drop of the fluid, 
immediately after its preparation, with the higher powers of 
the microscope, a portion is selected in which no visible solid 
particles can be detected. Watching this carefully, 

“in the course of three or four hours, faint and ill-defined whitish specks, 
less than 1-50,000 of an inch in diameter, make their appearance pretty 
evenly disposed throughout the field of view. These are at first almost 
motionless—exhibiting only the merest vibrations, but no progressive 
movements. They gradually become more distinct, assume a sharper 
outline, and after a variable time some of them develop into distinct 
Bacteria. At first they exhibit gentle oscillations and tremblings only, 
though gradually they display the more characteristic darting move- 
ments.” 

The above being the essential phenomena which characterise 
the formation of Bacteria, let us now see what explanation can 
be given of the facts—facts which every one allows, and which 
indeed every one can readily verify for himself. So far as 
direct observation is concerned, Dr Bastian admits that nothing 
can be positively proved, and that we are left with only two 
possible alternatives. Either the Bacteria “have been de- 
veloped from a multitude of pretty evenly-disseminated 
invisible germs, or they have been produced de novo in the 
fluid by a process of Archebiosis.” Thus, as Dr Bastian 
further admits, the question passes beyond the reach of actual 
demonstration. He can never convince us that there were no 
invisible germs in the fluid to begin with, and we can never 
convince him that such germs were present. Each of us, 
therefore, is entitled to retain his own opinion upon this 
portion of the subject. 

Failing direct observation, we still have the test of vital 
resistance to heat, which has usually been regarded as a very 
safe and reliable one. If, namely, the fluid experimented 
upon be first exposed to a sufficient temperature, and be then 
hermetically sealed up, it is alleged that all living beings 
existing beforehand in the fluid must necessarily be destroyed ; 
so that if any living organisms are found in the fluid at the 
end of the experiment, they must necessarily have been 
produced de novo, by a process of Abiogenesis. There are, 
however, three things to observe here. In the first place, all 
experiments undertaken with a view of proving the vital 
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resistance to heat, can only be undertaken with adult organ- 
isms, or, at any rate, with organisms so far advanced in growth 
as to be visible under the higher powers of the microscope. 
It is open to any one to maintain that the facts ascertained as 
to the heat which can be endured by visible organisms have 
no bearing on the question as to the vital resistance to 
heat possessed by the unknown or invisible germs of these 
organisms. Adult Bacteria may very possibly be uniformly 
destroyed by a given temperature (from 127° to 140°), but 
this proves nothing as to the possible temperature that the 
invisible germs of Bacteria may be able to withstand. It*is 
not, therefore, sufficient, as alleged by Dr Bastian, “to know 
what are the limits of vital resistance to high temperatures 
possessed by spores of Fungi on the one hand, and Bacteria 
and Vibriones on the other.” We can, of course, prove nothing 
as to the qualities of invisible germs, so that Dr Bastian’s 
argument involves a serious fallacy. Here, as in the case of 
direct observation, the question passes beyond the reach of 
actual demonstration. We are quite at liberty, if we choose, 
to believe that the unknown and invisible germs of Bacteria 
are capable of surviving, uninjured, exposure to temperatures 
which are unconditionally fatal to the adult. 

In the second place, opinions are by no means at one as to 
the exact temperature which is fatal to some of these low 
organisms, even the visible ones. Thus, Dr Bastian seems to 
think that 212° is unconditionally fatal; but Dr Crace-Calvert’s 
experiments would seem to shew that Vibriones can survive a 
temperature of 300°. There is, further, no absolute proof that 
these inconceivably minute particles are actually raised in all 
cases, at any rate, to the temperature of the fluid im which 
they are immersed. 

In the third place, there is still no unanimity as to the 
actual results obtained in this way by experiments on organic 
fluids which have been exposed to high temperatures and then 
hermetically sealed against the entrance of air. Dr Bastian 
alleges that he has almost uniformly obtained positive results 
from these experiments, and we select one out of many, as an 
example : if 

A strong infusion of turnip, rendered alkaline by the addition 
of a little liquor potasse, and having a few muscular fibres of 
a cod-fish added to it, was submitted for twenty minutes to a 
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temperature of from 270° to 275° Fahr., and subsequently, 
while still at this heat, hermetically sealed against the entrance 
of air. It was then maintained at a temperature of from 70° 


to 80° Fahr., and was also exposed to the action of direct 
sunlight. 


“The vacuum having been ascertained to be partially preserved, the 
neck of the flask was broken two months after the date of its preparation. 

. The fluid was very slightly turbid, and there was a well- 
marked sediment, consisting of reddish-brown ‘fragments, and a light, 
flocculent deposit. On microscopical examination, the fragments were 
found to be portions of altered muscular fibre, whilst the flocculent 
deposit was composed, for the most part, of granular aggregations and 
Bacteria. In the portions of fluid and deposit which were examined, 
there were thousands of Bacteria of most diverse shapes and sizes, either 
separate or aggregated into flakes. There were also a large number of 
monilated chains of various lengths, though mostly short ; a large 
number of small spherical 7orula cells, with mere granular contents, and 
a smaller number of ovoid, vacuolated cells. There were, iu addition, a 
considerable number of brownish, nucleated spores, gradually increasing 
in size from mere specks, about 1-30,000 of an inch in diameter, up to 
bodies 1-2,500 of an inch in diameter ; and also a small quantity of a 
mycelial filament, having solid protoplasmic contents, broken at intervals 
and bearing bud-like projections, each of which was capped with a single 
spore.” 


In other experiments substantially the same results were 
obtained, even when solutions of certain salts were substituted 
for organic fluids. 

Even admitting, as we cannot do, that all sources of fallacy 
had been avoided in these extremely delicate and difficult 
pieces of manipulation, in which the largest objects we have 
to deal with are about 1-3000 of an inch in diameter, whilst 
the smallest are certainly invisible to the highest powers of 
the microscope known to us,—even admitting this for a 
moment, it is to be remembered that other admirable and 
thoroughly reliable observers have not succeeded in obtaining 
the same results as Dr Bastian in similar experiments. Thus, 
both Professor Frankland and Dr Burdon Sanderson failed to 
obtain any evidence of life in solutions which had been pre- 
viously highly heated, and subsequently hermetically sealed 
against the air. One positive result, if absolutely certain and 
free from any conceivable fallacy, would of course outweigh 
any number of negative results; but we do not think that the 
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above can be predicated of the results obtained by Dr Bastian. 
We think, on the contrary, that there was plenty of room for 
fallacy, and even if the results of the experiments are to be 
accepted, we still think that they may be explained without 
having recourse to the doctrine of Abiogenesis. We think 
this might be safely asserted, if only upon the ground that Dr 
Bastian alleges himself to have obtained living beings in flasks 
super-heated beyond the boiling point of water, in a nearly 
complete vacuum, almost or quite as abundantly as they 
would have occurred in an unboiled organic infusion, 
simply exposed to the atmosphere. Considerable stress also 
may safely be laid upon the results obtained by Dr Burdon 
Sanderson, who has justly acquired the highest reputation as 
an original investigator in this field of research. This distin- 
guished observer has arrived at the following conclusions as to 
the origin of Bacteria in organic solutions : 

1. That Bacteria and Fungi are never developed in solutions 
which have been raised to the boiling point and subsequently 
sealed against the air, provided the vessel containing the solu- 
tion has been previously carefully cleaned and boiled. 

2. That if such solutions are exposed to the air, yeast plants 
and moulds are developed in them, but no Bacteria; shewing 
that the germs of the latter are not naturally present in the 
atmosphere. 

3. That if such solutions are brought into contact with 
uncleaned glass surfaces, or if they are made with unboiled 
water, numerous Bacteria are always developed in them; 
shewing that the germs of Bacteria are disseminated by means 
of water and damp surfaces. 

We shall not pursue this subject further; but we may 
repeat our conviction that Dr Bastian is, to say the least of it, 
premature in his assertion, that the results of his experiments 
or organic solutions “cannot be reasonably explained, except 
on the supposition that the living things obtained from the 
closed flasks had been developed from newly evolved living 
matter.” The opponents of spontaneous generation have, at 
any rate, always the option of taking refuge in the unassail- 
able, if unprovable, position that the germs of Bacteria, of 
which we know nothing, are not killed by exposure to tem- 
peratures of 300° and upwards, ' 
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1. The New Englander. July 1874. New Haven. 
2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Lclectic. July 1874. 
Andover. 


3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. July 1874. 
New York. 


1. The New Englander contains an account of “The Negotiations on 
the Swedish Invasion of Germany,” which opens up a view of the politi- 
cal complications in which these two countries were involved at the period 
of the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War (1517-1648). The con- 
duct of Gustavus Adolphus in connection with this invasion occupies, as 
might be expected, a prominent place. The “Compendium der Logik,” 
by Dr H. Ulrici, of Halle, is reviewed in a lengthened and able paper. 
The author of this article is quite at home in tracing, by a few rapid 
sketches, the course of German philosophy from the days of Kant. He 
describes Ulrici’s Logic as an attempt to recall philosophy to criticism, to 
rescue it from the dreadful treadmill-round of a one-sided idealism. 
Since Kant’s time German philosophy has had little in common with 
logic, and less with the facts of consciousness. Ulrici opens the way to a 
return to the critical stand-point. Another paper of much interect is 
“The'Protestantism of Medieval German Art.” The author shews that 
a robust individuality creates a protest-ant, and that Protestantism 
strengthens the inherent force of the individual. He rests his discussion 
on the historical position, that in Germany chivalry, the offspring of 
northern nations, was the forerunner and inspiration of Protestantism ; 
and that after the decline of chivalry, the culture of individual force, 
which was all-potent in chivalry, perpetuated itself in Germany under 
fresh forms of art. Verse, architecture, painting, sculpture, religion, and 
music—all shewed the spirit of Protestantism ; and even now the German 
mind is in an attitude of unrest, of investigation, for or against estab- 
lished things. This is altogether an interesting historical monograph. 
The remaining papers are reminiscences of the great Hebraist Dr Isaac 
Nordheimer, whose Hebrew Grammar threw new light on the power 
of the verb. His researches formed a fresh point of departure for Hebrew 
students—the labours of the American Home Missionary, Salmon 
Giddings, a singularly devoted and successful labourer in the Lord’s 
cause ; the “ Sect System ;” a review of Robert Browning’s poem, entitled 
“ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society,” a poem written with 
a political purpose of no great significance ; “A new theory of Minority 
Representation,” these are the other papers. 


2. The Bibliotheca Sacra has a series of papers, all of which my be 
regarded as of the first order of merit, from the pens of writers entitled 
to be heard on their respective subjects. The writer of the “ Exegesis of 
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Acts xxvi. 28, 29,” argues in favour of the opinion (held also by Meyer, 
De Wette, Neander, Lechler, and Alford) that the words of Agrippa are 
a scornful outburst. The writer arrives at the result that iv éaiyy never 
means almost, that it means in a short time, or in a brief address, 7. ¢., 
with little effort, pains ; that the latter interpretation is here required if 
we adopt in verse 29 the reading iv usyéa», which now seems to have 
the weight of MS. authority. Agrippa in effect says,as Dr Vaughan has 
paraphrased the words, “ What, in so short a space and on so slight a 
summons to become a Christian ; to forfeit perhaps fortune and rauk, 
and to become the brother and the fellow of an outcast like thee ; to 
part with all as the result of listening in a casual visit to a poor prisoner’s 
self-defence ; such changes are not for me!” Paul’s answer is in harmony 
with his well-known character, firm, discreet, and courteous. It is 
in effect : “ Well, be it sooner or later ; be it on the sudden, or on long 
reflection ; be it by my brief words, or by any other process which God 
may see fit in His wisdom and in His mercy to employ ; my heart’s desire 
and prayer is that thou, with all that hear me, mightest become such as 
I am, except these bonds.” Dr Hill discusses “The natural foundation 
of Theology,” and shews the validity of the teleological argument from 
the adaptation of means to ends, and the morphological from the con- 
formity of parts to a general plan. Dr Osgood, of New York, gives an 
account of “Richard Rothe’s ministry in Rome” (1824-28), under the 
auspices of Bunsen and the German Court. The article is in effect a 
very clear and instructive history of the relation of Germany to Rome, 
and of the personal preparation which Rothe underwent while in Rome 
for the prominent position he afterwards filled as professor in the Semi- 
nary at Wittenberg. What he saw and learned in Rome made him more 
and more a Protestant. “The use of 95 with negative Particles,” is a 
very elaborate and exhaustive exhibition of the Hebrew wsus loguendi in 
the matter of universal and partial negation, by Professor Mead, of 
Andover. The author arrives at very important conclusions of great 
value to the Old Testament exegete. The investigation was undertaken 
by the writer in connection with the revision of the authorised version of 
the Bible. An appreciative historical paper on “Edmund Burke,” by 
‘ Professor Shepard, follows. The writer duly, and with much discrimina- 
tion, estimates the character and influence of Burke as an orator and a 
writer. The remaining articles are—“ A June Day in Jerusalem,” being 
a translation of one of the chapters of Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Handwerkerleben zur 
Zeit Jesu.” With great vividness the writer reproduces what he con- 
ceives would be the actual scene in Jerusalem shortly before the advent 
ofour Lord. “The Unity of our Lord’s Discourses,” by Dr Gardner, well- 
known for his labours in connection with the Harmony of the Gospels ; 
the “ Baptism of Infants and their Church-Membership,” a resumé of the 
opinions of modern writers on that subject. 


3. The Princeton has a paper by Dr Green, of Princeton, on “ Assyrian 
Monuments and the Bible,” which has rightly assigned to it the place of 
pre-eminence. This paper is based on Rawliuson’s “ Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia,” and has as its object to shew how the history and 
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chronology of the Bible have been illustrated and confirmed by these 
monuments, and chiefly by their inscriptions. “The Abduction of 
Avedick” is a paper from the French of Marius Topin. Avedick was 
Grand Patriarch of the Armenians at Constantinople in the time of the 
Marquis de Ferriol, who was ambassador of Louis XIV. (1699) at the 
Turkish Court. The narrative shews the persistent hatred the Marquis 
cherished toward Avedick, and the efforts he made to ruin him, and 
finally his abduction to the Abbey of Mount St Michael, a rocky islet 
on the sea-coast of Normandy. Thence he was removed to the Bastile, 
from which he was released after having been induced to profess the 
Catholic faith. The old man, who had passed through so strange a his- 
tory, died some ten months after his release (1711). The history is 
singular as shewing the political and Popish complications of the time. 
“The Approaches to the English Language,” is practically a plea for the 
establishment of Chairs at the Universities for the study of philology, 
and especially English philology. The writer argues that there is but 
one way of learning English philology well, and that way is through 
Gothic. The study of English, he bolds, does not begin with Aelfric or 
Cynevulf, or even Beovulf, but with Ulfilas. 





GERMAN AND DUTCH PERIODICALS. 
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A contribution to “ Pauline Eschatology,” by Professor R. Stiihelin of 
Basel, deals with the passage 1 Thess. iv. 13-17, and derives its main 
interest from a careful comparison of the views of Paul with the eschato- 
logy of the Jewish apocalyptic about the same period. It is frequently 
supposed that before the time of Christ all the spiritual hopes of the 
Jews were gathered up in the Messianic idea. From this view the 
essayist entirely dissents, and concludes that, while the national and 
theocratic hopes of Judaism centred in the Messiah, the longings of the 
higher spiritual life, especially of the individual religious life, pointed to 
al aiwy wiAawy subsequent to and not identical with the Messianic king- 
dom. It is to be observed that, in developing this view, Stiihelin takes 
chaps. xxxvii.-lxxi. of the Book of Enoch to be post-Christian additions, 
and is also inclined to regard Apoc. Baruch xxx. 1, 2 as an interpolation. 
We cannot here rehearse his account of the doctrine of the various apo- 
calyptic books ; but we may mention, asa single example, that it is proved 
from the Assumptio Mosis that it was by no means an understood thing 
in the time of Christ that the prophecies of Daniel refer to the Messiah. 
Combining these results with the passage of 1 Thessalonians, Stihelin 
urges that the Thessalonians cannot have been doubtful as to the doctrine 
of the resurrection, but only as to the connection of the resurrection with 
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the Parousia, and therefore of the share of deceased believers in this 
specific hope of Christians. To this doubt Paul replies, ver. 14, that the 
death and resurrection of Jesus is a proof that believers will be raised 
through Him and brought with Him (join 32 roi Incou with a%s:). And 
this doctrine rests on a word of the Lord (is asyy xvgiov, ver. 15), which 
word must be sought wholly in ver. 16, from the use of the first person 
in vers. 15,17. The reference in ver. 16 is to the utterance of our Lord 
preserved in Matt. xxiv. 29-31 ; and Paul’s argument is, that the Lord 
Himself—the exalted Messiah, and none other—is to come with the 
- xAsvoue, or divine word of power summoning the dead, the voice of the 
archangel, and the last trumpet, z.e. with the three signs of the great day 
of the Lord, and the in-bringing of the ale» wiarw. That is, the Parousia 
and the Resurrection are one and the same event, so that living Chris- 
tians have no advantage over those who have died. Some concluding 
remarks on the meaning of ver. 17, and on the relation of this passage to 
the eschatological views expressed by Paul in other passages, are rather 
vague and obscure. They deal with Pauline Chiliasm and Universalism, 
and with the significance of the meeting in the air, which the essayist 
seems to regard as in some sense the seat of the Chiliastic kingdom. 

An able paper on Tolerance, by Professor Krauss, who has now removed 
from Marburg to Strassburg, is cast in semi-popular form, but contains 
much common sense on a subject less understood in Germany than in 
this country, though what is said on the burial question is not altogether 
unnecessary even in England. We quotea single passage on the question 
of Church and State, which puts forth a view not now very popular in 
the German empire :—“ The demand not for mere toleration, but for the 
concession of equal rights to all parties consistent with the existence of 
the State, and hence the separation of the affairs of Church and State, 
which need not prevent the State from having fixed ordinances on all 
questions of justice and watching all parties, is really in the interests, not 
only of the State, but of all parties which have faith in themselves, and 
are assured of the strength of their principles... . . Exceptional 
privileges are sought by those who think themselves lost if they have not 
special protection.” 

‘Dr Bartels continues his discussion of the Baptist question, maintain- 
ing the right of infant baptism, but rejecting the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration ; and Dr Hamberger makes an “ Endeavour to come to an 
understanding with the reviewers” of his Physica Sacra. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1874. IV. 


More than half this number is occupied by a first article on the 
Johannine Question, from the pen of Dr Beyschlag. In this paper the 
essayist endeavours to shew that the theory which makes the fourth 
gospel a “ Logos-romance,” is wholly untenable For (1) the author is 
himself a man who stands on historical faith, and cannot therefore have 
constructed a fictitious basis for his own belief ; (2) the theory that the 
book restricts the gospel history on certain ideal principles is in its appli- 
cation throughout violent and unnatural ; (3) the gospel of John shews 
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in a number of points a knowledge of facts at first hand, superior to that 
of the synoptical gospels. A second article is to discuss the peculiarities 
and difficulties of the gospel, the side of the question on which the nega- 
tive side is strong, however weak in its romance, theory. It will be well 
to reserve details as to this important essay till Professor Beyschlag has 
completed his undertaking. 

An article by Pfarrer Kaverau on Luther and the Marriage Questicn 
is called forth by the recent German law of civil marriage, and is specially 
directed against an extraordinary attempt in a Prussian church magazine 
to prove that the principle mutwus consensus facit matrimonium is Semi- 
pelagian, and one of the Romish errors overcome by Luther. This is 
easily refuted ; and it is shewn that Luther and the orthodox Lutherans 
clearly distinguish between espousal proper, which is constituted by 
mutual consent and the blessing of the Church, which is not necessary to 
true marriage. Even the formula of copula sacerdotalis was retained by 
Luther simply in the sense of a declaratory act. The conclusion is that 
recent legislation does not touch the province of the Church, which can 
still exercise its function of invoking a blessing on the civil marriage. 

An essay by Lic. C. Budde, on supposed metrical forms in Hebrew 
poetry, leads only to the already well-established result that no such 
forms have been, or are likely to be, found. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1874. III. 


The number opens with a long paper by Hilgenfeld on Polycarp of 
Smyrna. The author puts together in his usual manner all that is known 
of Polycarp, noticing recent points of dispute, and refreshing the memory 
of his readers upon his own earlier contributions to the subject. The 
paper strongly defends against Keim and Scholten the accuracy of the 
tradition that makes Polycarp a disciple of John, and in this connection 
again goes over good part of the recent controversy on John in Asia Minor. 
The year of Polycarp’s death is fixed in accordance with Waddington’s 
investigations as 155, or rather by a correction of Lipsius as 156, and it 
is argued that the 26th of March, not the 23d of February, was the day 
of his martyrdom. The genuineness of the epistle from Smyrna relating 
his death is maintained, and though the Epistle to the Philippians is 
rejected, Hilgenfeld would ascribe to Polycarp several citations which 
Ireneus makes from “ é xgsicewy spar,” “6 Sting axessBirns,” and the like. 
There is real importance in the new date, for Polycarp’s death (already 
discussed in Nos. I. and II. of the present year of this journal), which 
brings him ten years nearer the apostolic age. Harmsen examines the 
usage of sis ¢ with an infinitive in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians. Meyer holds that this construction is always helic, and 
with this view Harmsen agrees when the infinitive is Aorist, as in Rom. 
i. 11, iv. 18, &c.; but when the infinitive is present, would translate 
differently. Thus in Rom. iv. 11, he renders “so that he is father,” in 
Rom i. 30; “so that they are without excuse,” and soon. The new rule 
does not seem quite precise, for the essayist gives the infinitive a some- 
what different modality in passages like 1 Cor. x. 6, where the rendering 
given is not “so that you are not,” but “so that you be not.” 
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Senfert collects parallels between Romans and 1 Peter, with a view to 
prove that the latter epistle is altogether modelled on the former. 
Professor Holsten in a lengthy paper proposes to reject 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33, 
with the first half of xii. 1 as an interpolation, and to understand Paul’s 
“weakness” in xi. 30 of a bodily weakness necessarily associated with 
his enjoyment of visions. The interpolation was made by some one who 
failed to see this, and thought it necessary to give an example of weakness 
from the Apostle’s history. In carrying out this view, Holstein seems to 
mix up the reason which Paul gives for his “thorn in the flesh,” with 
modern psycho-pathological arguments about the connection of visionary 
states with ill health. Finally, Schweizer reviews unfavourably Hart- 
mann’s Philosophie des Unbewussten, and Laubmann points out that one 
of the two supposed unknown writings of Augustine printed in last 
number of the journal is not an ineditum. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1874. Nos, IV. and V. 


In the fourth number Dr A. D. Loman discusses afresh the Mura- 
torian fragment, mainly in criticism of the recent valuable work of Hesse 
(Das Muratorische Fragment neu untersucht und erklirt. Giessen. 1873). 
Straatman proposes to amend the text of 1 Cor. vii. 36, by reading 
iriyyves (under pledge to his daughter’s lover by their betrothal), instead 
of iwigaxuos, and wsibsobas instead of yirteba, P, R. Hugenholtz discusses 
the nature and good right of religion, while A. G. van Hamel opens the 
September number with an essay on a cognate subject—Religion without 
Metaphysic. Both papers are suggested by a question recently discussed 
at a meeting of “modern” theologians at Amsterdam. This question 
ran as follows : What is the value of recent attempts to dissever religion 
from all metaphysic, to regard it as a view of life, not as a view of the 
universe, and to describe Christianity as moral idealism. This, says 
Hugenholtz, is a question as to the justice of a positivist conception of 
religion. And he argues that even the positivist admits certain beliefs 
not based on and verified by observation, and that the belief in the 
external world, the belief in universal causation, and the belief in the 
unity of the universe, are cases in point. In view of these facts, it is 
unreasonable to expect that religion shall be excluded from the posses- 
sion of beliefs not rooted in experience, and therefore from everything 
metaphysical. In truth, a belief in the absolute good and the like are as 
necessary to that part of our life which rests on practical ethical judg- 
ment as the belief in cause is to our scientific life. It is absurd to say, 
with the positivist, that the true principles of morality are to be drawu 
from the observation of man’s past development, for the most important 
moving power in this past development has just been the moral sense. 
No earnest conception of life is possible unless the Good is for us, also 
the Holy—the One and Eternal to which we devote all our will. Itisa 
secondary matter, says Hugénhoitz, how we conceive the object of religious 
devotion, but without firm faith in some such object, no moral idealism, 
no religion is possible. 

Van Hamel, on the other hand, endeavours to shew that it is quite 
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possible enthusiastically to pursue a moral ideal without any conviction 
as to the ultimate fate of this ideal as the world moves on; that is, 
without any belief in the relation of one’s personal religion (moral enthu- 
siasm) to a God who rules the world. He maintains (what is no doubt 
true) that it is impossible, except from the standpoint of supernaturalism, 
to establish a real correspondence between the order of the universe and 
the religious life of the individual. Hence he is content with a religion 
which is very much a poetical expression of moral experiences. Providence 
means the independence of circumstances that belongs to the moral man, 
and so forth. It is not strange that a religious school which finds its 
highest interest in such vague conceptions, and finds even these open to 
discussion, is gradually perishing of inanition. Young men in Holland 
who fall under the influence of the modern school, are in a large proportion 
of cases alienated from theology altogether, and the school at the moment 
of its highest triumph seems likely to die for want of disciples. 

The other essays in the September number are an examination by Dr 
J. J. Prius of the new readings introduced by Tischendorf in his Editis 
' VIII.,and a paper by Meyboom on the Lucas question. The latter paper 

deals with the books of Rev. W. Stewart of Glasgow, and Dr G. J. Vos, 
and reaches only the negative result that no progress has been made in 
solving the problem of the third gospel. 

The “literary survey” in this number is occupied with a sketch by 
Professor Rauwenhoff, entitled “‘ Works and Communications about J. 
Duncan, R. Smith Candlish, and Thomas Guthrie.” The paper is written 
with that friendly appreciation which characterises the author, but which 
would be more valued if it were not so very wide in its range. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Perishing Soul; or, The Scriptural Doctrine of the Destruction of 
Sinners, with a View of Ancient Jewish Opinion and Christian Belief 
during the First and Second Centuries. By J. M. Denniston, M.A. 


In so far as this book merits any notice, it may be described as an 
attempt to parry the force of the fact that the subjects of the annihilation, 
for which its author contends, are represented in Scripture as continuing 
to exist. As the subjects of the alleged destruction, even where the terms 
in which it is expressed are the strongest known to Hebrew or Greek, 
survive the infliction of it, there would seem to be good reason for reject- 
ing the interpretation which demands that these terms shall mean nothing 
short of absolute extinction of being. If all forms of being can “be lost,” 
“perish,” “be destroyed,” &c., without ceasing to be, it would certainly 
seem to be a not unwarrantable assumption, that men may undergo 
all that these same terms imply without passing from the theatre of 
existence. If a sheep can “be lost” without being “annihilated ;” if 
Zecharias could “perish” between the temple and the altar, without 
“ceasing to be ;” if Christ could be “ cut off,” “ perish,” &c., and yet by 
dying vanquish death, does it not of necessity follow that these terms do 
not mean or imply absolute annihilation ? 

As a specimen of Mr Denniston’s method of parrying the force of these 
facts, reference may be made to chap. ix. of his book, in which he alleges 
that axsarvus, one of the strongest terms expressive of destruction in the 
Greek language, simply means “to cease to have”! After citing several 
instances of the use of this word, Mr Denniston says (p. 100), “ Now, as 
to the meaning of Jose in these cases, there can be no question. It must 
mean ‘ceasing to possess.’” Having reduced éwéaavg to the level of 
“ ceasing to have,” our author proceeds immediately to prove that it must 
imply annihilation! This exegetical feat he performs simply by reference 
to the fact, that our Lord teaches (Luke ix. 25) that a man may “lose” 
himself. From this passage we are to infer that the man who has lost 
himself has ceased to be. 

Now the difficulty here is to imagine how any man, with the light of 
the preceding verse, and the light of the parallel passages in Matthew and 
Mark shining in his eyes, could draw such an inference. In the twenty- 
fourth verse our Saviour had just said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his soul 
(~vx%) for my sake, the same shall save it.” -In Mark He employs the 
same terms, and in Matthew He says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his soul 
(¥vx%) for my sake, shall” find it.” These passages teach, beyond all 
question, the very opposite of what Mr Denniston seeks to prove. They 
teach that a thing so identified with a man’s personal existence as his 
own self, or his own soul, may be lost by him, and yet that thing continue 
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to exist. Surely it is not too much to say, that a thing which may “be 
saved,” or which may “ be found,” has not been annihilated in the interim, 
As our object in this review is not destruction, but restoration, we would 
earnestly entreat both Mr Denniston and those who may have been 
influenced by such arguments, to return to the old paths, and accept the 
immemorial doctrine of the Church—the only doctrine deducible from 
the Bible fairly interpreted—that lost men and lost angels inherit the 
same dread penalty of everlasting woe. 


The Second Death, and the Restitution of all Things, with some Prelimi- 
nary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
A Letter toa Friend. By ANpREw JUKEs. 


In a tone of authority common to mystics of a certain order, Mr Jukes 
discloses in this volume the solution of the great problem of evil. This 
solution embraces the following points : 


“1. God’s will by some to bless and save others; by a first-born seed, 
‘ the first-born from the dead,’ to save and bless the later-born. 2. His 
will, therefore, to work out the redemption of the lost by successive ages 
or dispensations ; or, to use the language of St Paul ‘according to the 
purpose of the ages.’ 3. His will (thus meeting the nature of our fall) 
to make death, judgment, and destruction, the means or way to life, 
acquittal, and salvation; in other words, ‘through death He might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is the devil; and to 
deliver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.’” 


“These truths,” the writer adds, “ throw a flood of light on Scripture, 
and enable us at once to see order and agreement, where without this 
light there seems perplexing inconsistency ” (pp. 27, 28). 


Under the head of the first-born are embraced not only Christ 
Himself, but the Jews and the Christian Church. The Jews become the 
instruments of the salvation of the nations, and the Church is raised to 
the rank of priesthood, to minister to those who are yet out of the way. 
As “Christ barely entered on His priestly work till He had passed 
through death and judgment, so with those who are Christ’s ; their death 
and resurrection shall introduce them to fuller and wider service to lost 
ones over whom the Lord shall set them as His kings and priests, until 
all things are restored and reconciled unto Him” (pp. 30-47). 

Nor does our author hesitate to go through with his theory. When he 
says all things are to be reconciled, he means what he says, and means all 
he says. The devil and his angels are not to be excluded from an 
amnesty that is absolutely universal. On this latter point he is not so 
positive ; but to the statement that Adam and Lucifer are the two 
thieves crucified with Christ, and that the latter as well as the former 
may be taken to paradise, he has nothing (p. 147) to say in reply ; and 
confesses that he cannot see that God would be dishonoured by such a 
conclusion of the great mystery. 

The method of procedure adopted by Mr Jukes is the common one 
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adopted by Restorationists. In so far as it claims support from Scripture, 
his theory has nothing to rest on, save forced and unwarranted analogies, 
and the deductions of an exegesis which refuses to allow of any limitation 
being set to the widest and wildest comprehension of such universal 
expressions as, “ taketh away the sin of the world ;” “ by Him to recon- 
cile all things to Himseif ;” ,““ by Him, whether they be things in earth 
or things in heaven ;” “as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

The last-mentioned passage (1 Cor. xv. 22) may serve to illustrate the 
utter unreliableness of Mr Jukes’ exegesis. The “all,” taken by him to 
embrace the whole human race, is limited by the Apostle, in the very 
next verse, to those who are Christ’s. In addition to this, the resurrec- 
tion spoken of in this chapter is the resurrection of the righteous, and 
not that of the wicked. As it is in this instance, so is it in every other 
adduced by our author. Without exception, his interpretation is in utter 
conflict with the manifest drift of the context, and in palpable antagonism 
with the analogy of the faith. 

As Mr Jukes admits that the restoration for which he contends will 
not be consummated at the resurrection and judgment described in the 
Revelation, he is compelled, like other Restorationists, to harmonise his 
theory with this unquestionably incongruous fact. This he does by 
falling back on the third element of his own oracular solution, viz., that 
the way to life is through death, judgment, and destruction. He does 
not, however, explain how it is that “the second death” can effect what 
the first death fails to accomplish ; nor does he cite any passage to shew 
that there will be another resurrection and a further judgment for those 
who, on the conclusion of the first, shall be cast into “ the lake of fire ;” 
nor does he point to a single text to prove that the first death and the 
first judgment introduce any of the sons of men to glory, save those who, 
prior to their death, were in an estate of salvation. If, at the resurrec- 
tion, men are judged according to the deeds done in the body, surely it 
must be manifest that the sentence of the Judge will not, on that 
momentous day, depend upon any moral change, either for better or 
worse, Which may have taken place between death and the judgment. 
In fact, this clearly revealed rule of judgment utterly subverts the whole 
theory of this book. Granted that men, when they rise from the dead, 
shall be judged according to their lives prior to death (and this the 
Scriptures expressly teach), does it not of necessity follow that the 
alleged moral transformations of the intermediate period can have no 
influence in determining the final award? Mr Jukes’ theory, therefore, 
breaks down on the very threshhold of the process of recuperation. The 
Scriptures demonstrate that the first alleged experiment shall not produce 
a single instance of intermediate spiritual purgation, or introduce into 
the ranks of the saved a single soul not embraced within those ranks 
prior to death. 

As to the restoration of fallen angels, it must atin to point to the 
clearly revealed fact, that not only have these lost spirits no interest in 
the plan of redemption, but in addition to this, that the salvation of 
God’s people involves their destruction. It is by the bruising of the 
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serpent’s head, by the destruction of him that had the power of death, 
that the brethren of Christ are delivered from sin and death. 


Christian Dogmatics: A Text-book for Academical Instruction and Private 
Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzrz, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by Jouy 
Watson Warson, B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire, and 
Mavrics J. Evans, B.A., Stratford-upon-Avon. London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1874. (Theological and Philosophical Library.) 


Although in this country there still is a widely prevalent tendency io 
disparage or condemn the study of systematic theology, and an undue 
neglect of it even on the part of Christian and evangelical scholars, 
it is satisfactory to know that in other countries, and notably on the 
Continent, that important subject is studied and discussed with great 
zeal and labour by men of all shades of religious opinion. For a true 
and deep understanding, in its principles, of the system of Christian 
doctrine is surely most important ; and the science which deals with 
that may fairly claim to be the chief and most central of all the branches 
of theology. On the Continent, and to some extent also in America, 
many recent works on Dogmatic, of various schools, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Rationalistic, Schleiermacherian, and others, shew the reviving interest 
in this study, so despised and neglected in a former age ; and may put 
to shame the little that has been done for it in this country. It is small 
credit to the great evangelical bodies in England and Scotland that we 
should have to import from abroad, not only the stores of biblical and 
historical learning, but even orthodox Dogmatics. 

All the more, however, on this account do we welcome the work before 
us, as fitted to promote the study and understanding of the subject of 
which it treats. Dr Van Oosterzee is already known to the English 
theological public as a careful and sensible expositor and defender of 
Scripture, by his commentaries in Lange’s series, and his work on the 
Gospel of John, which will conciliate a favourable reception for his 
present treatise on Dogmatic. This work possesses also intrinsic merits 
of a high order. The doctrine here set forth is in substance the orthodox 
evangelical faith common to all the Protestant Churches, avoiding for 
the most part the more extreme peculiarities both of the Lutheran and 
of the Calvinistic systems. The author is not one of those who believe 
in the finality or perfection of any system of theology which has yet been 
framed.- On the contrary, he remarks, in reference to many doctrines, 
that there seems to be room and need for a more thorough working out 
and more harmonious combination of the various elements of Scripture 
teaching. He does not, however, himself make the attempt to give 
greater completeness and perfection to the results of theological inquiry 
on such topics ; but is content to indicate what progress has been already 
made, and where, in his opinion, a perfectly satisfactory conclusion has 
not yet been reached, and further advance remains to be made. There 
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is thus not much that is fresh in the positive part of the work ; but the 
commonplaces of Christian faith are expounded and defended in a clear 
and at the same time thorough and profound manner, with a grasp of 
their principles, and appreciation of their various bearings, a constant 
regard to the supreme authority of the Word of God, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the discussions on the subject in ancient and 
modern times. Dr Van Oosterzee is well abreast of the history and 
literature of his theme ; and a very useful part of his work will be found 
in the lists of books on the various topics, chiefly modern continental 
works, which he gives at the end of each section. The paragraphs which 
follow these literary notices, headed “ Points for Inquiry,” are also very 
suggestive, containing indications, often in the form of questions, how 
the study of the subject in hand may be further pursued, either into 
more detail, or to the enlargement and completion of the doctrinal 
results embodied in the text. 

The plan and arrangement of the work are very good. The author 
follows the customary and convenient modern distribution of Dogmatic 
into Theology proper, Anthropology, Soteriology, Ecclesiology, and 
Eschatology ; but he avoids the fragmentary and disconnected appear- 
ance which this division is apt to have, by skilfully bringing these parts 
together, under the general idea of the kingdom of God, of which 
they all exhibit different parts or aspects. In this way, and indeed in 
his whole treatment of the subject, he gives evidence of having, what is 
of the very highest importance for the successful treatment of Christian 
doctrine, a comprehensive grasp of the entire system as an organic 
whole, of which the various single doctrines form integral and mutually 
related parts. Moreover, the central and chief thing in his view of the 
system, is not any mere abstract principle, but the living reality of actual 
spiritual life. There is a tone of earnest Christian feeling pervading the 
work, and a generous candour is shewn in estimating and judging 
various forms of theological opinion. The only great fault in point of 
arrangement which we observe in this treatise is, that the doctrine of 
justification does not receive a distinct chapter of its own, but is brought 
in, as it were, subordinately under the head of Good Works. In 
consequence of this it obtains only very inadequate treatment. The 
doctrine of adoption, we may also say, is entirely ignored by Dr Van 
Oosterzee in this work. 

While sympathising heartily with the general substance and spirit of 
the work, we cannot always agree with the particular views put forth 
in it. Dr Van Oosterzee, though holding firmly the hereditary trans- 
mission of depravity, entirely rejects the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, and that after a very meagre and 
insufficient discussion of the question, and for what seem to us very 
unsatisfactory reasons. In fact, it appears to be due in great part to a 
confusion as to the idea of guilt, which our author seems to identify 
with culpability, holding that it cannot be separatec from personal sin. 
Now, the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin cannot be defended, 
nor even correctly stated, without a clear idea of guilt as distinct from 
culpability, simply in the sense of liability to punishment. The same 
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confusion appears in his treatment of the doctrine of the atonement, 
where he hesitates to say that Christ has borne the punishment of our 
sins, on the ground that the idea of punishment implies personal guilt, 
or a sense of wrong-doing on the part of the sufferer. Here, however, 
this verbal deviation from customary statements indicates no real 
lowering of the strictest view of Christ’s death as vicarious. It is even 
accompanied with the maintenance of what has no positive evidence in 
Scripture, and is regarded by many evangelical divines as an extreme 
and incorrect statement, that Christ endured the wrath of God for our 
sins. These differences are indeed rather verbal than real; yet the 
setting aside of the idea of guilt, as commonly understood by theologians, 
prevents one from attaining full or satisfactory views on the imputation 
either of Adam’s sin or of Christ’s righteousness ; and this may be partly 
the reason why justification is so inadequately treated in this work. 

In regard to what are called the doctrines of grace, Dr Van Oosterzee 
thinks that the strict Augustinian or Calvinistic views, though containing 
important elements of truth, do not do justice to all the elements of 
Scripture teaching, and are not the ultimate results of theological inquiry 
on the high subjects to which they relate. He does not, however, 
contribute anything definite to the advance of the science in this direction, 
but merely sketches out a theory of universal grace, somewhat like that 
of the Lutheran divines, though acknowledging more fully than they 
do a free and special predestination to life of all those who are saved. 
Perhaps, however, he does not differ much in reality from those moderate 
Calvinists who, like him, scruple to admit an absolute decree of reproba- 
tion. It is not quite consistent with our author’s usual candour to say 
that, according to Calvinists, the gospel call, “so far as regards the 
reprobate, is in no way seriously intended” (p. 452); or to quote 
Calvin’s decretum horribile as a confession of the shocking nature of his 
own doctrine. There is also a curious slip in the same place, when it is 
alleged that the Formula Consensus Helvetici asserted Supralapsarianism, 
the fact being indubitable that it did exactly the reverse. Another 
historical inaccuracy we have observed in the discussion of the person of 
Christ, where it is said that the proposition, “One of the Persons of the 
Trinity was crucified,” which was admitted as orthodox by the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council, “obtained for the Monophysite tendency of 
thought a temporary ascendancy ” (p. 521); the fact being, that that 
proposition has been uniformly accepted as true both by Catholic and 
Reformed divines ; and so far from having a Monophysite tendency, was 
suspected by some to be capable even of a Nestorian sense. Perhaps a 
more distinct recognition of the truth meant to be defended by that 
proposition would have kept Dr Van Oosterzee from stating that “the 
sinlessness of the Lord is to be regarded as an attribute of His true 
humanity, and thus to be clearly distinguished from the absolute holiness 
of Him who cannot even be tempted of evil. The moral purity of the 
Lord did not, in itself, exclude even the least possibility of sinning” 
(p. 500). Thus to assert of the humanity of Christ, or of Christ as 
man, anything which we refuse to assert of God, or of the Logos, is 
virtually to divide the person of our Saviour. 
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These, however, are but few and comparatively slight errors in a large 
work, which is distinguished, on the whole, by the correctness of its 
statements and the Scripturalness of its doctrines, and which is a great 
boon and help to students of theology. It has been translated into clear 
and readable English, which seems to do justice to the original. 












































Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. The Fifth Series of 
the Cunningham Lectures. By Rosert Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1874. 


It is difficult, but happily of no great moment, to decide whether the 
Cunningham Lectureship owes most to Dr Rainy, or Dr Rainy to the 
Cunningham Lectureship. On the one hand, this volume does credit to 
the Lectureship, and justifies the wisdom of its founder, by its intrinsic 
value and by its suitableness to the times. On the other hand, it isa 
volume which would never have been produced save under pressure of 
some such provocation as this foundation affords. It is always a doubt- 
ful and delicate matter to stimulate men’s faculty for publication. The 
rough law of supply and demand probably protects us from a good deal 
of heavy and insipid theology, and anything like hot-house forcing should 
be administered with the utmost care. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
come upon an instance—not that this is by any means unprecedented— 
in which this method has produced a thoroughly serviceable book. 

But this is a volume of which it is much easier to see the origin than 
to predict the fate. Dr Rainy’s is not a common mind; and he has been 
at no pains to make it common, has ground down none of his idiosyn- 
cracies of thought to fit more softly into other men’s expectations. If 
not the most original, he is certainly the most independent of thinkers. 
He not only thinks by himself and for himself, but he utters his thought 
precisely as it arises in his own mind, and with no reference to the mind 
he addresses. He satisfies himself, and is careless to explain himself to 
others. Some writers look too much to effect; Dr Rainy looks too little. 

_ And a reader begins to resent that he has not been considered ; that 
more time has not been spent by the author on arrangement, illustration, 
and all modes of making his mind quickly intelligible. He has not even 
the help afforded by a good table of contents ; the table prefixed to this 
volume being as intricate as the book itself, and one might almost say, 
slovenly. Indeed, throughout our perusal of these Lectures, those words 
have been in our mind in which Augustus described to Tiberius the first 
of his probable competitors for the empire, “ Capacem sed aspernantem,” 
—Equal to empire, but would disdain it. A most capable man is here, 
but mixed with this capacity is the slightest dash of contempt ; no, not 
positive contempt, but indifference to what other men will make of his 
thought. The ability“is always there. You feel throughout that you 
are in the company of a very powerful man. It is the same ponderous 
steam-hammer that is working, even though at present it be only 

delicately driving tacks. There isan imperturbable calmness, an equa- 
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bility and almost dreamy ease, which certainly convey the impression of 
an immense reserve of force, but which also convey the not quite so 
grateful impression, that neither the subject nor the audience have been 
felt weighty enough to call forth the whole available power. “Capacem 
sed aspernantem ;” this motto claims him as its fittest impersonation. 





“ The views which I am to present . . . are presented as views which 
might approve themselves to those who share my own position with 
reference to the material questions of theology. They ap to me to 
be coherent and credible, viewed from that position, io yd supply a 
reasonable solution for questions which men in that position have to 
answer. If, in addition, they are able to;ccommend themselves to any of 
those who occupy other positions, so much the better.” 


Picture the state of mind of the young freethinker who came to hear his 
favourite difficulties minutely sifted and respectfully reasoned away, and 
who is left with this as the last word Dr Rainy has directly for him. 
But does Dr Rainy think it is fair to leave to his critics the whole task 
of conciliating the public ? 

This solitariness of the lecturer’s thinking has its good and its bad 
side. No man looks straighter at things and is less embarrassed by 
words and the meanings put upon them by past generations. He never 
falls under the power of terminology. He may boast with Dante that 
no word ever made him say what he did not wish. We feel always that 
the words we read are not echoes or ghosts, but fresh, living productions 
of a presently energetic mind. Bishop Hampden very truly says that 
“ reasonings may be well framed, and conclusions accurately drawn, and 
systems of theology erected by the mere use of the terms of theology as 
signs, just as in arithmetic calculations are carried on without referring 
at each step to the particular things represented, and by simply attending, 
during the process, to the relative value of the numbers.” No one need 
fear that he will meet with this bane of theology in any writing of Dr 
Rainy’s. There are no merely technical or traditionary phrases. He 
does not even make much use of his own memory ; all is the production 
of a mind now and here producing. The principle which he asserts of 
the Church and her Creed he spontaneously applies to his own utter- 
ances: “The Church has no right to speak, except out of present and 
actual conviction.” Even where he is going over ground that all previous 
theologians have trodden, he makes a path for himself. In re-stating 
what has often before been stated, as in the chapters on the Delivery of 
Doctrine, he takes you deeper into the heart and essence of the matter. 

“Surely no other man could have written a book on Doctrine and made 
no allusion to Hampden’s celebrated Lectures, and still more celebrated 
Introduction, nor uttered one word in admiration of Newman’s magnifi- 
cent defence of scientific theology. But this originality or solitariness of 
thinking results in a style of language which is so foreign to that in 
which ordinary minds move, that to many readers it requires translation. 
And this extends, of course, to his sentences and paragraphs. He seldom 
gives you the form of sentence you expect ; and that which he does give 
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is frequently unrhythmical. Reading a page is like walking on a rocky 
beach or down a rough hill-side : no two steps are alike; each has its 
own measure and mode. His style, moreover, is weighted and obscured 
with a multitude of subsidiary ideas, which help to body forth his own 
mind in completeness, but only obstruct and worry the reader who is 
eagerly prosecuting the main theme. Lowell says of Emerson’s dis- 
jointed writing, that “it was as if, after vainly trying to get his para- 
graphs into sequence and order, he had at last tried the desperate 
expedient of shuffling them.” The style of the present volume is very 
ditferent from Emerson’s, but in certain parts it might be relieved from 
considerable obscurity by a more careful arrangement of paragraphs, or 
by a little condescension to the dulness of the reader, in the way of more 
obviously marking the sequence and relevancy of the thoughts introduced. 
In fine, it seems doubtful whether Dr Rainy has sufficiently humbled 
himself before the hard truth that, “if a man have anything to tell, the 
world cannot be expected to listen to him unless he has perfected himself 
in the best way of telling it.” 

But the mischief is, he is listened to as no other man in Scotland is ; 
and this problem it is which has tempted us aside from reviewing the 
book to criticising the mind which the book exhibits. How is it, that 
with all his tortuosities and irrelevancies, his preference of suggestion to 
plain statement, and of twilight to sunlight, his dislike to simple and 
direct utterances, his speaking should yet give the pleasure and mental 
satisfaction which commonly result from direct, lucid, and sparkling 
address? To interrupt the enthusiastic exclamations of Dr Rainy’s 
admirers, as they pour out excitedly from hearing him, and to pull them 
up with the question, What did he say? What do you know now that 
you did not know before? would be cruel ; but it would also be foolish ; 
for, according to the great principle of which he makes so much useZ in 
the volume before us, there may be virtual knowledge, and rich and 
various impressions, and an attained position, while there is comparatively 
little of explicit and exact doctrine. The mind may have received a 
great deal, which it cannot yet consciously appropriate and know for its 
own: the truth it caught a glimpse of is none the less true and real 
-because it has again, for a little, passed out of sight. As Newman 
shews, with unconscious self-satire, it is these latent truths which shape 
the life ; so that “when persons would trace the history of their own 
opinions in past years, how baffled they are in the attempt to fix the 
date of this or that conviction, their system of thought having been all 
the while in continual, gradual, tranquil expansion.” People believe 
that Dr Rainy is a good speaker, not because he conveys any very 
explicit meaning, but because he puts their minds in a better attitude 
towards truth ; not because he puts his hearers in possession of material 
for giving a reason of the hope that is in them, but because the contagion 
of his own reasonable hopefulness inspirits them ; not because his 
conclusions are definite“or his doctrine well-proved—for he prefers to 
state principles, and leave to his hearers the responsibility of the 
deductions—but because his words communicate convictions which are 
seen to be those of a wise, independent, fearless, and absolutely sincere 
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man ; in short, because from him they receive “ that inspiring lift which 
only genius can give, and without which all doctrine is chaff.” But this 
kind of impression is much more readily made by the living speaker than 
by a book. It is only in a muffled and indirect way that the personal 
influence here reaches us, and to compensate for this tyere must be a 
patient assimilation of the substance of the volume, an application of 
Cicero’s “ pernoctat nobiscum, peregrinatur, rusticatur,” which, we greatly 
fear, only a few will undertake. 

The book has a twofold value. Principal. Rainy is the likeliest leader 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and, some would say, the likest thing 
to a great man that Scotland is at present blessed with; and it is 
desirable to know what this man is thinking about certain questions 
which involve the future policy of the Church and the theological 
prospects of the rising generation. But, apart from this, have these 
Lectures an intrinsic value? As an anonymous production, what 
purpose would they serve? Has the book a raison détre? Does it 
relieve us from the necessity of reading some half-dozen other books ? 
Does it put us in possession of anything we had not previously held, but 
which must henceforth keep a place among our thoughts? Most 
decidedly it does. It not only abounds in sayings which exhibit a 
remarkable insight into the principles regulating Divine revelation, and 
thrills the reader with the satisfactory feeling that here, at last, he has 
penetrated to the solid rock ; it is not only rich in passages so wise and 
pregnant as to make it worthy of the same shelf with Newman and 
Archer Butler, but it is also a decided advance in the treatinent of a great 
subject. Butler’s Letters, of course, shew very evident marks of the haste 
with which they were composed. They are satisfactory as an exposure of 
some of Newman’s fallacies, and form, on the whole, an adequate reply to 
his averments ; but they cannot be said to put us in possession of a sound 
and final theory of development. His good sense and wide knowledge 
do indeed guide him here and there to statements which, if deliberately 
considered and adequately followed out, would inevitably have led him 
to truer views of the early Church, and to the same position regarding 
development which Dr Rainy has the honour of first distinctly enouncing 
and adequately defending. Dr Rainy does not much concern himself 
with criticising others—though his account of Butler’s position is fair, 
so far as it goes—and has therefore more scope to build up, as he does, 
an accurate and satisfactory, if not quite complete, account of the 
development of doctrine. The difference between Butler and him is 
very much the difference which his own volume succeeds in accounting 
for, and which exists between the doctrinal knowledge of the early and 
that of the later Church—of an undeveloped and a developed condition. 
What you have in Butler in a confused, undefined, inconsistent, latent 
form, you have in Rainy in all the maturity of ascertained, logically 
developed, consciously attained, and verified knowledge. This advance 
is specially seen in the settlement of the starting-point of the Church’s 
mental acquirements. When the writer definitely states that the Church 
started in its career of doctrinal attainment, not from the revelation 
given in Scripture, but from the understanding which the early Church 
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had of the contents of that revelation, many persons may suppose that 
they have always recognised this. And so they may, perhaps, but for 
the most part in a dim, disconnected way. The merit of this volume is, 
that it definitely affirms this fact, and brings it to bear with the most 
salutary effect on the theory of development, shewing that all valid 
development is an advance, not beyond Scripture, but into its fulness of 
meaning. The lucid statement of this important fact, the sensible and 
easy justification of the doctrine-making function of the Church, and 
the skill with which the principles regulating the delivery of doctrine in 
the Old and New Testaments are made to play into the subsequent 
development of doctrine,—these, in our opinion, constitute the claim of 
this volume to have made a material contribution to theology. It is a 
rich and nutritious book throughout, and in temper and spirit beyond 
all praise ; but, while many points may be handled somewhat better 
than elsewhere, these now mentioned are nowhere else, so far as we 
know, at all so well treated, if treated at all. Doctrine is a wide field, 
and many questions for an answer to which one might look in this 
volume are not mentioned ; but this is unavoidable. We should have 
liked to see the laws of legitimate development more clearly laid down, 
and to see the good and evil of scientific theology more carefully sifted. 
We should like to hear Dr Rainy’s account of the natural advantages 
and of the training of the apostles, which fitted them to be the means of 
completing Revelation, and also to have his answer to the question,— 
Can the Church make no theological advance of any kind beyond 
Scripture? It would serve a great practical end, too, were the country 
agreed as to the best mode of teaching doctrine to the laity (z.e., in point 
of fact, to children, for adults learn little), and whether it should be 
done as the Shorter Catechism proposes, or as the world in its childhood 
was taught ; but on many such questions Dr Rainy is necessarily silent. 

The last lecture, being devoted to the subject of Creeds, will by many 
be read with greatest eagerness. The three points commonly treated are 
here discussed ; the warrantableness of creeds as tests of admission to 
office, the legitimate length or particularity of creeds, and the expediency 
of revision. Using the common arguments for their use as tests of 
admission, he does so in a wise and liberal spirit, and frankly admits 
real difficulties, while exploding those that are fictitious. The most 
serious objection, that they tend to bias opinion, he answers very char- 
acteristically : “Men were intended to deal with temptations, to feel 
the force of them, and to overcome them.” He, of course, pronounces 
against the use of the same creed for elders and deacons as for ministers. 

The reasons for introducing subordinate points into creeds are summed 
up thus : 


“Tt is felt that a fuller declaration will more clearly ascertain what is 
meant ; will guard against the annoyance of mere crotchet and incon- 
sistency ; will avert some of the troubles connected with incipient and 
half-conscious heresy.” 


But it seems to us that the most important utterance in this lecture is 
the following : 
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“T have never been able to see that any church is at liberty to pro- 

ceed in this matter on any principles but those which apply to the 
universal Church, or to accept any rule or mode of action which might 
not be adopted by the universal Church were it placed in the same cir- 
cumstances.” 
Here he touches the root of the whole business. But why did he not go 
on to attempt to shew what the very nature of the Universal Church 
requires as fundamentals? Failure here would have been better than 
the wisest remarks which leave this untouched. Why did he not shew 
us what right we have to hold a creed which does exclude churches 
which yet we dare not unchurch, but do practically admit to hold the 
essentials of Christianity? The principle stated above lies at the 
foundation of all right thinking and right action about creeds, but it is 
difficult to shew its consistency with the assertion, that articles which 
are nut fundamental should be allowed in any church’s creed. 

As to Revision, following his own clear-seeing mind, he says so much 
in favour of it, that at length he seems to fear he may be interpreted as 
advocating some movement in that direction, and therefore pulls up and 
throws in so many words of slow wisdom, that the result is an absolute 
neutrality. What he says very much amounts to this: Revision is a 
good thing, a duty, but don’t do it. He advocates rather provision for 
revising than revision itself. ‘ Regular provision for considering changes 
that might be proposed, would not, in all likelihood, lead to frequent 
changes.” This is but an ecclesiastical application of Burke’s great 
maxim, that the State which has not the means of change has not the 
means of conservation, and well illustrates the position of the genuine 
Conservative-Liberal, if not Liberal-Conservative. 


Darwinism and Design; or, Creation by Evolution. By Grorce Sr 
Cuatr, F.G.8., &. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 


In this work we have a concise and interesting statement of the 
hypothesis of evolution as it is put forward by its leading advocates in 
this country. For, though the title emphasises Darwinism in particular, 
the author discusses the application of the principle to the inorganic as 
well as to the organic world, and likewise makes considerable modifica- 
tions on Darwin’s view, altering and augmenting it with improvements 
that have occurred to his own mind, or have been suggested by Spencer 
and other evolutionists. In this way, he is able to parry some of the 
mést damaging objections that have been urged against the theory in 
itself, and in particular to denude it of that dysteleological character 
which had attached to it, not from its own essential nature, but from 
certain importunate and defective methods of conception and statement 
adopted by its chief expounder, and elaborated by followers, who have by 
these been deluded into the supposition that Evolution was inherently 
irreconcilable with Design. Were not the task too large and detailed for 
our limited space, we should have liked to exhibit at length the several 
points where our author diverges from Mr Darwin, and then to have 
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given a brief sketch of the ingenious manner in which he re-establishes 
Teleology on the foundation of this modified Darwinism. For the 
reconciliation he effects is between a considerably modified Darwinism 
and a re-constituted Teleology. While, with Mr Darwin, he holds 
that the various species of animals have been produced by the preser- 
vation of natal variations, he rejects the representation of fortuitousness 
given to the process, and ascribes both the origination and establish- 
ment of those variations which have resulted in new species to 
the influence of the successive stages in the necessary procession of the 
physical surroundings of animal life. In a word, he will not believe 
that the present position of the animal world is the outcome of random 
chance, depending on the appearance of slight varieties, which might or 
might not have happened ; but maintains that it has been produced by 
a regular and inevitable modification of animal existence, conditioned by 
the alteration of inanimate existence, and therefore characterised by the 
same necessity. Having thus divested Darwin’s exposition of its 
irreconcileable element, Mr St Clair has little difficulty in adjusting the 
argument from design to their conception of creation by evolution. In 
place of the representation of a Designer producing each limb severally, 
and without instrumentation, he substitutes that of a Creator, who works 
through machinery, advancing on previous results ; and thus he finds 
progressive design all along the chain. In addition to this central 
position, our author shews at length how this representation of creation 
furnishes new aspects of the Divine wisdom and benevolence, while it 
suggests explanations of some of the most perplexing problems of 
existence. There is much in the book that is well worthy of perusal, 
and we only regret that it should have been set forth in the form 
chosen. So long as the Darwinian theory remains a partial and 
unproved hypothesis, existing in many varied forms, and constantly 
subjected to material modifications and limitations, it is both needless 
and vain to elaborately adjust its relations to religion. Should it 
ultimately attain the position of a stable and satisfactory explanation of 
the method of creation, it will then be time to see how our statements of 
the religious aspects of that great fact may require alteration or improve- 
ment. Any such attempt at present can only have a transitory value 
and interest. We like exceedingly the spirit in which Mr St Clair 
approaches both scienee and religion. His talents and attainments are 
evidently substantial, and we shall look for more important contributions 
from him in these departments. 


History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Epwarp Reuss. 
Translated by Ann1E Harwoop ; with a Preface and Notes by R. W. 
Date, M.A. Vol. II. London: Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster 
Row. 1874. z 


The second volume of this History of Apostolic Theology will be 
found not less interesting than its predecessor. If we mistake not, it 
will be more highly appreciated by the majority of English readers, as 
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it moves more exclusively in the circle of New Testament thought. It 
embraces an account of the theology of St Paul, of St Peter, of St 
James, and of St John. There is alsoa sketch of the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The Epistles of Barnabas and Clement are 
touched upon, and chapters are devoted to the theological ideas which 
were to be found in the historical books of the New Testament. The 
author is a fresh and penetrating thinker, and the student cannot fail to 
derive great benefit from his thoughtful pages. Even where assent 
must be withheld from his conclusions, M. Reuss helps one to understand 
a question. Such books are much wanted among us,—books which will 
gather together and place in connection the results which have been 
obtained by exegetical scholarship in modern times. Mr Dale, in his 
capacity of editor, has added a number of notes. These are interesting, 
and sometimes valuable, but we confess to a certain misgiving as to the 
literary morality of such a mode of editing the work of a living author. 
The editor is opposed to the views of M. Reuss on points important and 
unimportant ; and whenever these points of difference emerge, Mr Dale 
appends brief notes, in which he says in substance that M. Reuss is 
wrong, and if he had time and space he could easily prove him to be so. 
Such unsupported protests are not likely to counteract the errors of M. 
Reuss ; and it appears to usa grave error of taste to edit the book of a 
distinguished foreign theologian in a manner so little respectful. 


New TEesTaMENT EXEGEsIS. 


The Life of Christ. By Frepreric W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. London, Paris, and New York. 


We are informed in the preface to these volumes that the publishers, 
whose names are honourably connected with the dissemination of cheap 
and wholesome literature among the people, had long desired to place 
in the hands of general readers such a sketch of the life of Christ on 
earth as should enable them to realise it more clearly, and to enter more 
thoroughly into the details and sequence of the Gospel narratives. The 
difficult and delicate task was in the first instance entrusted to an 
“eminent theologian” (probably Dr Ellicott), whose elevation to the 
episcopate prevented him from fulfilling it. 


“Under these circumstances,” writes Dr Farrar, “ ——_ was 


made to me, and I could not but at first shrink from a labour for which 
I felt that the amplest leisure of a lifetime would be insufficient, and 
powers incomparably greater than my own would still be utterly inade- 
quate. But een, ste ii that were urged upon me came no doubt 
with additional force from the deep interest with which, from the first, I 
contemplated the design. I consented to make the effort, knowing that 
I could at least promise to do my best, and believing that he who does 
the best he can, and always seeks the blessing of, God upon his labours, 
cannot finally and wholly fail.” 


The remarkable acceptance which Dr Farrar’s book has met with during 
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the few months it has been before the public, is an evidence that the 
task which he undertook with fear and trembling has been well performed. 
A perfect life of Christ is indeed not conceivable. Every book on this 
greatest of all subjects, the reader must close with some sense of its 
inadequacy. However well the subject has been treated, there always 
must remain the feeling that there is more of glory and divine wisdom 
in the gospel narratives than the most discerning of writers can bring 
forth. This belongs to the subject ; but Dr Farrar has succeeded as few 
in our judgment have succeeded before him. He is a little too rhetorical 
and ornate in his style, which may be attributed to his desire to make 
his subject attractive, especially to his younger or less educated readers ; 
but after every abatement has been made, his book remains one for 
which the Christian public have reason to thank him most cordially. 
Good use has been made of the large materials which our growing 
familiarity with Eastern customs and Eastern literature has made avail- 
able. While thus endeavouring to set his pictures in fitting setting, Dr 
Farrar has not, like some writers, contented himself with giving a book 
made up of mere externals. He has boldly touched the religious and 
theological problems which form the kernel of the matter, and for the 
sake of which alone the externals are valuable. Christ is set forth with 
all plainness as the Son of Man and also as the Son of God. To him 
He is no Jewish Rabbi, gifted with exquisite religious sensibilities, 
He is represented in accordance with the creed of the Church as the Son 
of God and the Redeemer of mankind. Dr Farrar’s concluding sentences 
regarding the ascension will give an idea of his style as well as of his 
theological position : 


“ Between us and His visible presence—between us and that glorified 
Redeemer who now sitteth at the right hand—that cloud still rolls. But 
the eye of faith can pierce it ; the incense of true prayer can rise above 
it ; through it the dew of blessing can descend. And if He is gone away, 
yet He has given us in His holy Spirit a nearer sense of His presence, a 
closer infolding in the arms of ii is tenderness, than we could have 
enjoyed even if we had lived with Him of old in the home of Nazareth, 
or sailed with Him in the little boat over the crystal waters of Gen- 
nesareth. We may be as near to Him at all times—and more than all 
when we kneel down to pray—as the beloved disciple was when he laid 
his head upon His breast. The word of God is very nigh us, even in our 
mouths and in our hearts. To ears that have been closed, His voice may 
seem indeed to sound no longer. The loud voices of War may shake the 
world ; the eager calls of Avarice and of Pleasure may drown the gentle 
utterance which bids us “follow Me;” after two thousand years of 
Christianity the increduious murmurs of an impatient Scepticism may 
make it scarcely possible for Faith to repeat without insults the creed 
which has been the regeneration of the world. But the secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will shew them His covenant. 
To all who will listen, He still speaketh. He promised to be with us 


always, even to the end of the world, and we have not found His promise 
fail.” + 


In conclusion, we would again say that Dr Farrar’s volume is a most 
valuable addition to popular theology, and deserves to be read and 
studied especially by those who have not time for more learned works 
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but who are interested in the many questions connected with the life of 
Jesus, which have been brought into prominence by the present spirit of 
inquiry and of scepticism.” 


Cuurcnu History. 


Churches: the Many and the One. A New and Revised Edition of The 
Constitution of the Christian Church. By Wiut1aM ALBIN GaRRATT, 
Esq. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 


This book was originally published more than a quarter of a century 
ago. The author, a barrister, a member of the Church of England, had 
been led to make a thorough examination of the questions at issue 
between evangelical Churchmen and the authors of the then famous 
“Tracts for the Times.” The doctrine of the Apostolic Succeasion of the 
Episcopate is subjected to a sifting investigation, in the light both of 
Scripture and of history ; ‘and, to quote the words of the editor, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, it is shewn that, in the first place, 
there is not only no evidence of any transmission of Apostolical 
authority to successors, but that there is clear evidence that in many 
churches in apostolic days, and in some in post apostolic days, there were 
no Bishops as distinct from the Presbyters ; and that to a later period 
still, in at least one very important church, that of Alexandria, where 
there was a Bishop presiding over presbyteries, he was chosen and 
ordained by Presbyters, and not by Bishops. The spirit of the book 
may be fairly represented by an extract from the editor’s preface : 

“ According to what is proved in this book, we are clearly bound to 
regard other Churches not episcopal, in the same light in which the 
Church of ee or of Smyrna regarded the Church of Corinth or the 
Church of Philippi. We have no right even to say, with Hooker, that 
Episcopacy is essential to the wellbeing of a church, much less that it is 
essential to its being ; and we are absolutely bound to recognise as 
properly ordained all in each particular church in which the Word of God 
1s faithfully preached and the sacraments rightly administered, who are 
ordained by those who in that particular church have authority.” 


Though Apostolical Succession is the leading topic of the book, the 
whole subject of the constitution of the Church of Christ is brought 
under review. There are chapters on “ Miraculous Powers,” “The 
Seven,” “Different Classes of Ministers,” “ Appointment of Ministers 
aud their Ordination,” “Schism,” “The Visible Universal Church,” 
“Discipline of the Church,” “ Maintenance of Ministers,” ‘“ National 
Church.” The discussion is conducted throughout with admirable 
temper and candour, and with much ability. Even where we differ 
from the author, we respect his honesty and fairness, and admire his 
excellent spirit. Of course there must be a good many points where 
the most moderate Episcopalian, and one holding Presbyterian views, 
must join issue ; but if views like those advocated in this book were at 
all common in the Church of England, we might hope that, with a change 
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of outward conditions that would leave free scope to spiritual and doc- 
trinal affinities, there might be found a basis for cordial fellowship, 
perhaps also for united action, on the part of sections of the Church long 
separated, and in some degree estranged. But we despair of seeing any 
approach to this state of things till the Christian people assert and take 
their own place in connection with the administration of Church affairs. 
It is characteristic of the state of feeling on this question among evan- 
gelical men in the Church of England, that it does not appear to come 
within the author’s range of view during the whole course of his inquiries. 
But, notwithstanding this and other defects, the volume has our cordial 
recommendation as fitted to be very helpful to those who wish to form 
intelligent and scriptural opinions on the subjects of which it treats. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Science, Theology, Religion; with Notices of the Teaching of Professor 
Struthers and Others. By Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, M.A., 
Director of Chanonry School (The Gymnasium), Old Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1874. 


This excellent little treatise, as it deserves to be called, although in 
fourm only a pamphlet, arose out of a controversy which was carried on 
last winter by Dr Struthers, a lecturer on Anatomy in the University of 
Aberdeen, and several divines of that city. Dr Struthers, who is highly 
esteemed as a lecturer on Anatomy, had in his introductory lecture 
taken occasion not only to commend the theories of Mr Darwin, but to 
declare that science was at war with theology. With religion, he said 
he and his fellow savans had no quarrel, because religion is a thing not 
of the head, but of the heart and conduct ; but-with theology they were 
at war. The lecture called forth a very sharp controversy in the news- 
papers, and excited a good deal of public interest. Mr Anderson, the 
able and highly esteemed Director of the Aberdeen Gymnasium, has, in 
a pamphlet of eighty pages, reviewed the whole subject of controversy in 
a manner distinguished for ability and sobriety. Much as he regrets 
many expressions in Professor Struthers’ lecture, he speaks of him in 
terms of uniform courtesy ; and, while he does not profess to be himself 
a scientific man, he manifests a respect for science, and au appreciation 
of the benefits which it has conferred upon mankind, highly honourable 
in the heat of such a controversy. 

What Mr Anderson objects to in Professor Struthers and his more 
distinguished coadjutors, is their attempt. to “waste and depopulate” 
the province of theology. Why, for instance, he asks, should Professor 
Struthers pronounce the argument for the being of God from design, 
“sophistry and illusion,” because there are a few bones in animals and in 
man for which he can discover no physiological purpose? And again, 
with regard to the bearing of evolution on theology, “Even if the 
8radual development of man from a lower organism were established, it 
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could not affect the question of the agency of God in making him what 
he is now. Trace his history backwards to the form of a jelly-fish, if you 
will, you must fall back ultimately on the power of the great Creator, 
who not only gave that creature its life, and endowed it with such 
functions as it had, but formed it with the capacity for surely developing 
all the noble distinctions of a human frame.” Specially valuable are Mr 
Anderson’s remarks on the independent foundations of theology, and on 
the indissoluble connection between theology and religion, if religion 
implies a real object of worship, and is not another name for an illusory 
sentiment. It is not possible, in a short notice, to give an adequate idea 
of Mr Anderson’s able and spirited argument. But the pamphlet is well 
worth reading as a whole, and the lecture which was the occasion of it 
seems to have been an illustration of what Professor Tyndall’s address in 
Belfast was another still more remarkable, viz., of the tendency of scien- 
tific men at the present day, without provocation and without apparent 
inducement, to go out of their way to assail theology and theologians. 
The old claim of theology to be the royal science controlling all others, is 
but feebly, and in faltering accents, asserted by our theologians ; but it 
would almost seem as if scientific men had a lurking fear of its possible 
legitimacy, to judge from the anger and bravado with which they are 
wont to treat it on every opportunity. It is but fair to add, in conclu- 
sion, that Professor Struthers is not a materialistic philosopher, but one 
who believes his scientific creed to be compatible with “ the personality, 
the creating agency, aud the moral government of God.” 


The Historic Origin of the Bible: A Handbook of Principal Facts from 
the best recent Authorities, German and English. By Epwin Cong 
Bissett, A.M. ; with an Introduction by Professor Rosweti D. 
Hitcucocx, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co. 1873. 


Interpretation: Being Rules and Principles assisting to the Reading and 
Understanding of the Holy Scriptures. By S. R. Bosanquet, M.A. 
London : Hatchards. 1874. 


Mr Bissell tells us that in preparing this Handbook of principal 
facts relating to the historic origin of the Bible, “his object was so to 
present these as to render them easily accessible and intelligible to ordi- 
nary Bible readers, especially to Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers ; 
and, at the same time, with such conciseness and completeness as to make 
a treatise not unworthy the notice of ministers, theological students, and 
others who cultivate the higher learning.” It is always extremely diffi- 
cult for a writer to succeed in the attempt to make a work both popular 
in style and scientific in substance ; and we do not think that Mr Bissell 
has found the difficulty of adapting himself equally to the requirements 
of “ Sunday-school teachers” and students of “thé higher learning ” more 
easy to overcome than most other authors would have done. 

He must surely have had the first class of readers too exclusively in 
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his eye when he began a treatise on the Historiz Origin of the Bible 
with the “ History of the English Bible.” This forms Part I., and 
extends to five chapters, filling eighty pages. We should rather have 
expected to fiud this topic taken up last than first, if taken up at all, and 
could easily have excused its omission altogether, as the author's title- 
page laid him under no obligation to treat of anything but the Origines of 
Holy Writ. Part II. is occupied with the New Testament, and embraces 
six chapters, arranged in the following order :—1. The Written Text. 
2. Ancient Versions and Printed Text. 3, New Testament Canon. 4. 
The Gospels and Acts. 5. The Epistles of Paul. 6. Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. After which, in 
Part III., the Old Testament is treated of in a similar arrangement of 
topics, extending to five chapters. We do not think such an arrange- 
ment felicitous for the purpose of exhibiting the Historic Origin of the 
Bible. This is to write a literary history backwards—to put what was 
last first, and what was first last. With such a programme in his mind, 
the author should rather have entitled his work, “ A Handbook of Bible 
Introduction.” 

These, however, are only infelicities of form and order. To the sound 
and useful quality of the substance of the work we are happy to be able 
to bear testimony. It is the result of diligent and congenial studies 
carried on over a wide range of authorship, English and German, and 
conducted in an excellent spirit and tone, combining the reverence of 
faith with the freedom of science, and cultivating an equal appreciation, 
in their just relations, of the divine and human elements of the Book of 
books. The author quotes a remarkable phrase used by some one, “ that 
he had got a new Bible through the furnace.” His own feeling at the close 
of his labour was, that “through the pleasing agency of most attractive 
studies the Bible had become to him almost another book—something 
more human and tangible, without being any the less divine and autho- 
ritative, that in seeking to discover where man’s original connection with 
it begins, he had come sensibly nearest to its diviner elements.” If the 
study of his work should have a similar effect upon his readers, such 
fruit would be the very best which could be desired to result from this 
and all similar labour upon the text of the Word of Life. 


Mr Bosanquet’s “Rules and Principles” of Bible Interpretation are very 
different from those which prevail in most of the Exegesis of the present 
day. He expresses himself as frankly and freely as possible to this effect 
in the “ Introduction ” of his volume : 


“Our task is to deal with the method of interpretation which is 
now current and prevailing in Christendom, and which is endeavouring 
to impose itself, as a part and branch of European civilisation, upon 
all nations of the world. This method is growing more and more 
scholastic and formal and technical; and in consequence less and less 
fitted to associate itself and sympathise with the spirit and character 
of the inspired writings. . . . In my Logic [alluding to a previous 
work, entitled A New System of Logic], I have endeavoured to shew 
that no theory of Exegesis in use in Europe, not even Ernesti’s, is 
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such as ought to be accepted as sufficient ; and if not-in Europe, where 
can we look for anything that may satisfy the inquirer? I have espe- 
cially given examples of the nature of the exegesis which is current 
and approved among us, and of false interpretations arising out of it ; 
complaining that it is philosophical, grammatical, Aristotelian, classi- 
cal, scholastic, formal, mechanical ; and contending that these ingre- 
dients have poisoned and vitiated it. I have endeavoured to shew that 
these methods have cast fetters round it and imprisoned it ; have led it 
captive in narrow paths and labyrinths, and constrained it from the 
liberty and largeness which propery belong to the greatness and loftiness 
of the subject and instrument. My endeavour has been to emancipate 
it from this thraldom ; to give freedom and elasticity to its wings to 
soar and wander in those fields and flights which are the province and 
scope and characteristic of spiritual things.” 


With these peculiar and eccentric opinions against all exegesis which 
is philosophical, grammatical, &c., and in favour of another sort which 
has the noble qualities of “ liberty and largeness,” it is curious to see how 
Mr Bosanquet handles Dr Marsh’s “ Lectures on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible,” which he takes to be “the most approved autho- 
rity” on these subjects. He complains that “in this extensive and 
elaborate work criticism is placed before interpretation, and that in 
effect the author scarcely advances a step beyond it.” He complains 
that the author chiefly occupies himself “ in throwing fetters of criticism 
around the work of interpretation, as ¢. g., that the Scripture itself can 
be the only warrant for applying a type to an antitype ; that interpre- 
tation of Scripture must be subject to the same rules which are applicable 
to other books ; and that we cannot be qualified for the interpretation 
of the Bible till we understand the languages of the Bible.” “In all 
this,” Mr Bosanquet strangely adds, “Dr Marsh sets criticism before 
interpretation, and scarcely rises at all into the region of interpretation.” 
Does Mr B. mean, our readers will ask in astonishment, that neither the 
criticism of the state of the text, nor any other kind of criticism, is to be 
gone into before the work of exegesis is ended? or, that in rising into the 
regions of interpretation, “all criticism is to be left behind and below as 
belonging to a lower stratum? It would seem incredible that any one 
who has any scientific knowledge of the subject should intend to convey 
such a meaning. But Mr B. takes care to make it certain that this 
ishis very meaning. “I contend,” says he, “ that interpretation naturally 
and properly comes before criticism, as religion before evidences ; that 
interpretation can be carried far without criticism ; and that interpreta- 
tion oftener and with better effect leads to critical inquiry than criticism 
leads to useful interpretation ; that criticism, in its proper use, is to be 
called in to correct and confirm interpretation. I have in hundreds of 
instances seen first what must be the meaning in the vulgar translation, 
and afterwards found it verified by critical examination; while those 
who have devoted themselves to philology and the study of the language, 
have never made one step towards the improvement of a passage, or the 
interpretation of it. I therefore consider Dr Marsh’s Criticism and In- 
terpretation to be an unpropitious guide of the general inquirer to a pro- 
fitable understanding and interpretation of the Scriptures.” “I hope,” 
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he adds, “ to point out a plainer and readier road to a much larger class 
of my fellow-searchers into the wisdom and common-sense simplicity of 
revelation by God’s sacred word.” Not many of our readers, we suppose, 
will care, after these specimens of the author’s exegetical principles and 
views, to be informed about the “plainer and readier road” which he 
undertakes to point out, as they will by this time have conjectured that the 
author holds a chief place to be due to the figurative, the typical, and the 
parabolical exegesis. ‘Typical exegesis may be said in effect to be the 
whole, the essential spirit of interpretation. I have laboured in my 
Logic to shew, though it was not disputable, that parables and type must 
of necessity be the vehicle—the almost exclusive vehicle—of revealed 
knowledge. It must be the sole vehicle of spiritual and heavenly things. 
The Scriptures begin, continue, and end in type.” With such a typical 
Furor as this, it is of course impossible for us to have any sympathy. If 
Marsh’s error on the subject of typical interpretation was one of serious 
defect, Mr B.’s error is one of still more serious, we may well say mon- 
strous, excess. If the Bishop confessedly clipt the wings of exegesis 
rather too close, we dread more the effects of Mr B.’s boasted emancipa- 
tion of the science from this thraldom ; and we can have no wish, either 
for ourselves or others, to learn from him how “ to soar and wander” in 
“ those fields and flights ” to which he invites us. We prefer keeping on 
terra firma to all such “soaring”; and “ wandering” is of course quite 
out of the question when what we want to do is to keep in the right 
road. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We congratulate Messrs Clark on the completion of their edition of 
Lange’s Commentaries on the New Testament, by the issue of the tenth 
volume, containing the Commentary on the Revelation of St John. In 
this commentary, Lange hopes that he has put an end to the “ great lost 
labour of a chronological computation of the numbers, that chronic 
malady of Apocalyptic exegesis.” We trust so. In addition to the 
usual thorough examination of the text, exegetical remarks, and excursus 
on various topics, this volume contains indices most useful for the con- 
sultation of the whole series of commentaries. In The Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; a Justification of its National Title and Character, by John 
Leech, M.A., being the Donnellan Lectures (Dublin : Hodges, Foster, & 
Co.), the author strives to shew that by keeping in view the persons for 
whom it was written, many difficult passages, as ch. vi. 4-8, xiii. 10-17, 
&c., can be better explained. His principle is a sound one, and we have 
been much interested in its working out. 

The Philosophy of the Cross, by the Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A. (Hodder 
& Stoughton), is a series of twenty-two able, earnest, and, we are sure, 
popular sermons on the relation of the cross to salvation and life. There 
is an inflation about the style sometimes which one could wish absent. 
It distracts attention from the real excellencies of the book. Sermons on 
the Life and Character of the Day, by the Rev. Robert Paisley, miuister 
of St Ninian’s (Blackwood & Sons), form a memorial volume whic! will 
doubtless be prized by those who have heard the venerable author 
preach during his long ministry. 

The contest between religion and science, or rather the attack made on 
the former by those who falsely think that it can be at bottom antagonistic 
to the latter, is fruitful of books. Science, Creeds, and Scripture, what 
they teach of the Mystery of God, by Daniel Reid (W. Blackwood & Sons), 
is thoughtful and recondite, but wanting in clearness of aim and of 
expression. . Divine Revelation or Pseudo-Science? by R. G. Suckling 
Browne, B.D. (Longman & Co.), is another protest against the unscientific 
assumptions of men of science ; and Popular Objections to Revealed Truth 
(Hodder & Stoughton) is a series of lectures by able men in London on 
various controverted points. This is a book to be recommended. 

We have received the second volume of Professor Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy (T. & T. Clark), translated by George S. Morris, M.A. This 
completes the work to which we have already called attention. 





